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PICTURES    FROM   THE    PYRENEES; 

OR, 

AGNES  AND  KATE'S  TRAVELS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Project  discussed  —  Farewell  to  England  —  Boulogne  —  First 
Experiences  of  Foreign  Ways. 

"WE  are  to  go,  we  are  to  go  too ! "  cried  Agnes  loudly,  as 
she  flew  down  the  gravel-walk  to  the  grass-plot,  near  which 
her  sister  was  busy  in  weeding  her  little  garden ;  "  we  are  not 
to  he  left  behind,  dear  Katie;  and  we  shall  go  on  a  railroad, 
and  cross  the  sea  in  a  steamboat,  and  sleep  at  an  inn,  and  I 
do  n't  know  what  we  shall  not  see !  " 

Kate  stood  with  the  little  hoe  between  her  two  hands, 
her  large  blue  eyes  opened  wider  than  usual,  quite  as  breath- 
less with  surprise  as  her  little  sister  was  with  running,  and 
unable  to  form  any  clear  notion  what  these  hurried  sen- 
tences meant. 

Agnes  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck,  saying : — 

"  Are  you  not  pleased,  dear?     Are  you  not  delighted?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  can't  tell,"  said  little  Kate,  confusedly. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?     Suppose  we  sit  down  in  the 

shade,  and  you  try  quietly  to  make  me  understand,  dear 
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Aggy;"  and  down  they  threw  themselves  on  a  heap  of 
sweet  grass,  which  the  old  gardener  had  mowed  early  that 
morning. 

Agnes  Talbot  was  eleven  years  old,  and  Kate  about  nine; 
both  amiable  and  well  brought  up  girls;  but  while  the  elder 
was  quick,  lively  in  spirits,  and  a  little  curious,  Kate  was 
more  quiet  and  shy,  and  more  thoughtful,  though  not  ap- 
parently so  eager  in  listening  to,  and  looking  into,  every- 
thing that  went  on. 

"  Well  now,  ray  dear,  we  are  nicely  seated,"  said  Kate, 
"  and  don't  fidget  any  more,  but  tell  me  all  about  every- 
thing." 

"  I  wonder  you  do  n't  begin  to  think,"  answered  Agnes, 
"  and  remember  how  papa  was  talking  the  other  day  to 
mama  on  the  sofa  close  to  the  window,  while  we  were 
sitting  on  the  steps  leading  out  of  it  to  the  garden  —  oh ! 
but  you  were  reading,  to  be  sure,  and  not  trying  to  listen 
— then  he  got  a  great  map  of  France,  and  said  something 
about  a  large  carnage,  and  the  railway,  and  it  being  a  long 
time  to  leave  them  in  England,  and  mama  said  something 
in  her  gentle  voice  that  I  could  not  hear;  besides,  I  did 
not  wish  to  listen  when  I  thought  they  meant  to  speak  low ; 
so  then  I  was  sure  that  dear  mama,  who  you  know  is  not 
strong,  was  going  away,  for  I  remembered  Dr.  Forster 
said,  *  I  wish  you  would  go  to  a  warm  country  before  next 
winter ;'  and  then  —  now  do  n't  laugh  at  me  —  I  went 
away  into  the  shrubbery  and  cried  a  little,  because  I  was 
sure  that  we  were  to  be  sent  somewhere,  for  somebody  or 
other  to  take  care  of;  but  I  did  not  like  to  make  you  cry, 
Kate;  so  now  you  have  nothing  but  all  the  pleasure  to 
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hear  of,  for  there  is  papa  again  with  the  great  map;  and 
mama  and  he  asked  whether  I  should  like  to  go  a  journey 
with  them,  and  see  cities,  and  churches,  and  palaces,  and 
mountains,  and  I  said,  '  Yes,'  if  you  were  to  go  also;  and 
then  I  ran  out  of  the  room  as  fast  as  I  could;  and  now, 
my  dear,  is  not  this  delightful?" 

Upon  this  they  both  jumped  up,  and  danced  about  on 
the  grass,  and  laughed  and  kissed  each  other  from  joy  till 
they  were  fairly  out  of  breath. 

"  When  somewhat  composed,  they  returned  with  happy 
faces  to  the  house  and  found  their  Mama  in  her  own  pretty 
morning-room,  lying  on  the  sofa  reading  a  letter. 

"  Well,  Kate,"  said  she,  "  shall  you  like  to  leave  your 
little  garden,  your  dog  and  pretty  birds,  to  travel  a  great 
distance  off,  and  be  a  long  while  away?" 

"  Yes,  dear  Mama,  with  you  and  Papa,  and  our  dear 
good  Sutton ;  but  I  am  sure  she  would  be  very  unhappy  if 
we  were  to  leave  her  behind." 

"But  when  are  we  to  set  out,  and  where  are  we  going?" 
asked  the  eager  Agnes. 

"  To  Pau,  in  the  Pyrenees,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot. 

"To  the  Pyrenees,  Mama?  To  the  real  mountains  that 
we  used  to  learn  on  the  map  between  France  and  Spain, 
where  I  used  to  think  it  would  be  so  delightful  just  to 
stand  on  a  nice  high  point  and  first  peep  into  the  one 
country  and  then  into  the  other?" 

"  I  cannot  promise  you  that  pleasure,"  said  her  mother, 
laughing ;  "  but  I  am  now  reading  a  letter  from  a  dear 
friend  in  that  country,  who  says  that  even  little  girls  may 
go  up  higher  mountains,  and  be  nearer  snowy  peaks,  than 
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you  have  any  notion  of;  and  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
I  expect  you  will  derive  both  pleasure  and  improvement." 

"  Improvement,  Mama?  0  yes!  I  suppose  we  shall  learn 
a  little  more  French  in  that  country ;  but  will  there  be  any- 
body in  those  mountains  to  teach  us  anything  else?"  asked 
Kate. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  little  girl,  that  during  our  travels  you 
may  see  and  hear  many  things  from  which,  perhaps,  you 
will  derive  information.  Remember  the  story  of  c  Eyes 
and  no  Eyes/  and  take  care  to  use  yours  on  all  occasions, 
like  *  William/  and  then,  as  papa  enjoys  answering  the 
questions  of  his  little  girls,  I  dare  say  you  will  learn  much 
that  is  useful,  without  your  regular  daily  lessons." 

"  How  funny  all  this  sounds,  does  it  not,  Katie?  And 
shall  we  not  be  happy?  But  you  look  as  if  you  were 
puzzled,"  said  Agnes;  "  and  why  do  you  stare  so,  Katie?" 

"  Because  I  feel  as  if  mama  is  telling  us  a  story  of  two 
other  little  girls,  and  not  as  if  really  you  and  I  were  going 
this  wonderful  journey  !  But  yet  I  am  very  happy"  replied 
Kate. 

"  Suppose,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  "  you  go  and 
talk  to  Sutton  about  it,  and  you  will  find  it  is  all  real ;  for  I 
let  her  know  of  the  probability  of  this  plan  some  time  ago, 
and  as  I  am  rather  tired  with  speaking,  you  may  ask  her 
to  tell  you  a  little  about  how  we  are  going  to  travel,  and 
consult  with  her  about  your  own  things.  She  can  help 
you  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  books  and  playthings  you 
would  like  to  take  with  you." 

In  a  moment  away  sprang  our  lively  little  friend,  followed 
by  Kate,  now  unusually  quick  in  her  movements,  for  she, 
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too,  was  anxious  to  have  what  she  called  "  a  good  talk  " 
with  their  "  dear  Sutton,"  and  then  she  should  be  sure  it 
was  "  all  reality." 

Sutton,  their  maid,  was  a  young  woman  who  had  lost 
her  parents  while  yet  a  child,  and  had  been  brought  up  by 
a  kind,  sensible  lady,  who  not  only  had  her  well  taught  in 
all  common  branches  of  an  English  education,  but  also  read 
to  her,  while  employed  in  needlework,  many  excellent  books, 
for  the  improvement  of  her  mind.  So  that  these  fortunate 
little  girls  had,  in  Sutton,  a  pleasant,  judicious  assistant  to 
their  dear  mama,  who  (for  her  part)  had  a  great  regard  for 
her  servant,  and  perfect  reliance  on  her. 

When  Agnes  had  exhausted  her  wild  spirits,  and  was  at 
last  glad  to  rest  in  her  own  favorite  corner  of  their  pretty 
lesson-room,  where  Sutton  was  at  work,  Katie  began  in- 
quiring how  long  Sutton  had  known  of  their  "  expected 
happiness/' 

Sutton  replied:  "  I  have  known  for  some  time  past  that 
your  papa  wished  to  make  some  great  change,  on  account  of 
your  mama's  not  having  grown  strong,  nor  as  cheerful  as 
she  used  to  be,  ever  since  the  time  when  you  lost  your 
dear  little  baby  brother." 

At  these  words,  Agnes  and  Kate  looked  very  grave  and 
attentive,  while  the  maid  went  on  to  tell  how  their  papa 
had  been  afraid  at  first,  that  if  he  took  them  also  on  the 
journey,  their  mama  would  not  be  without  trouble  and 
anxiety.  He  had  consulted  a  little  with  Sutton,  at  Mrs. 
Talbot's  suggestion,  and  Sutton  thought  that  her  mistress* 
anxiety  would  be  greater  if  they  were  left  in  England ;  and 
that  if  there  was  a  large  dicky  behind  the  carriage,  she  and 
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the  children  could  often  be  there  together,  so  as  to  give 
both  space  and  quiet  to  their  mama. 

"  And  so  you,  dear,  goodnatured,  clever  Sutton,  you, 
then,  are  partly  the  cause  of  our  going  this  delightful 
journey/'  said  Agnes,  and  thereupon  flew  across  the  room 
to  kiss  and  hug  Sutton,  not  in  the  least  minding  how  she 
ran  the  needle  into  poor  Sutton' s  finger,  and  swept  her 
work  all  off  the  table. 

In  a  few  minutes,  both  the  little  girls  resumed  their 
questioning;  and  they  then  learnt  that  it  was  to  be  a  very 
large  pleasant  carriage,  in  which  mama  could  lie  down,  as 
on  her  sofa;  that  there  were  nice  chests- of-drawers  under 
each  seat,  where  their  linen  would  lie  as  tidily  as  Sutton 
kept  it  at  home ;  and  a  book-case  in  front,  besides  all  kinds 
.  of  useful  pockets. 

"  But,  Sutton,  where  are  we  to  put  our  bonnets,  and  our 
music,  and  lesson-books,  and  the  microscope,  and  our  dear 
dolls,  besides  the  drawing-box?  But  I  suppose  you  will 
laugh  at  girls  going  to  the  Pyrenees  thinking  of  dolls  at  all, 
or  of  what  I  suppose  you  would  call  toys" 

"  0  no,  I  shall  not  laugh  at  you,  my  dears,"  replied 
Sutton ;  "  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  leave 
those  very  pretty  new  dolls  behind.  Do  n't  you  remember 
that  your  mama  has  an  old  friend  at  Pau,  and  that  that  lady, 
Madame  D'Herville,  has  some  very  nice  children,  both  boys 
and  girls?  Your  dolls  will,  perhaps,  be  as  amusing  for 
them  to  see,  as  you  thought  that  pretty  Chinese  lady  in  full 
dress,  which  your  uncle  brought  home  for  your  Cousin 
Ellen.  And  when  you  leave  France,  perhaps  you  may 
give  your  dolls  to  the  youngest  little  girls,  as  you  will  then 
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indeed  think  yourselves  beyond  such  things.  It  will  be  a 
very  good  plan  if  you  and  your  sister  now  put  on  the  large 
table  at  the  end  of  the  room,  all  that  you  would  wish  to. 
have  with  you." 

"  If  there  are  little  children  in  that  country,"  said  Kate, 
"  I  mean  if  we  shall  know  any,  I  shall  look  out  all  my 
nicest  story-books,  and  even  some  of  the  old  baby  books 
which  are  not  torn,  for  perhaps  some  very  little  children 
may  like  them." 

te  But,  my  darling  Katie,  what  nonsense  to  take  English 
books  to  French  children !  How  can  they  be  of  any  use 
to  them?"  said  Agnes. 

"  We  had  better  ask  mama  if  French  children  do  not 
learn  English,  just  as  we  are  beginning  to  learn  French," 
answered  Kate  quietly. 

At  this  moment  their  papa's  voice  was  heard,  and  he  put 
his  head  into  the  room;  but  before  he  could  speak  to  Sutton, 
the  little  girls  flew  to  him,  and  began  both  at  once  question- 
ing him  about  Madame  D'Herville's  children,  and  whether 
they  understood  English.  To  this,  Mr.  Talbot  could  only 
answer,  that  as  Madame  D'Herville's  mother  was  an  English 
lady,  and  had  always  spoken  English  to  her  daughter,  it 
was  most  likely  the  children,  too,  could  speak  it,  or  at  least 
understand  it.  He  told  them,  too,  that  Madame  D'Herville's 
mother's  name  was  De  Monta;  and  that,  as  she  was  now  a 
widow,  she  lived  with  her  daughter's  family. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad,"  said  Agnes,  "  that  we  shall  not  have 
to  sit  stupidly  looking  at  each  other  when  we  see  her 
children  there.  I  should  not  like  to  have  to  sit  without 
saying  a  word ;  or,  perhaps,  to  have  to  make  signs  for  every- 
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thing,  as  Uncle  Sam  did  when  he  wanted  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  to  give  him  something  to  eat,  and  cackled  like  a 
hen,  to  try  and  get  an  egg !" 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  child,  said  her  papa,  laughing,  "  that 
you  and  Kate  mean  to  be  so  very  industrious  with  French, 
that  there  will  be  no  likelihood  of  much  silence  between 
you  and  your  friends  at  Pau.  But  I  must  not  stand  chat- 
tering with  my  little  daughters  now,  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  attended  to.  Now,  Sutton,  as  the  carriage 
drawers  will  be  sent  home  this  evening,  as  well  as  the  large 
boxes  for  caps  and  bonnets,  you  must  make  the  children  be 
useful  and  help  you;  and  try  to  have  everything  ready  by 
Friday,  so  that  we  may  reach  our  friends  near  Maidstone  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  that  will  give  us  a  happy  day  of 
rest,  and  an  opportunity  of  going  again  to  one  of  our 
own  pretty  English  churches  before  leaving  them  for  a 
long  while." 

"  Why,  dear  papa,  are  there  no  churches  in  France?" 
said  Kate,  rather  sorrowfully. 

"  You  forget,  my  dear,"  answered  Mr.  Talbot,  "  how 
much  you  have  read  in  history  about  the  Eoman  Catholic 
religion,  which  is  established  in  that  country.  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  that,  besides  the  Eoman  Catholic  churches,  there 
are  now,  in  different  quarters,  many  Protestant  places  of 
worship.  And  at  Pau,  in  particular,  there  is  a  very  neat 
little  church,  or  "  temple"  as  the  French  call  it,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  parish  churches.  But  if  you  have  any 
more  questions  to  ask,  you  must  get  Sutton  to  answer  them, 
if  she  can,  for  I  want  to  go  and  pack  for  mama,  in  order 
that  she  may  keep  very  quiet." 
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Thereupon  Mr.  Talbot  left  the  room ;  and  the  little  girls 
began  in  real  earnest  to  follow  Button's  advice,  and  (for 
children  of  their  age)  made  a  very  good  selection  of  useful 
and  entertaining  articles.  There  were  two  nicely  fitted-up 
rosewood  work-boxes,  just  the  thing  for  making  little  girls 
tidy;  and  their  mama  had  ordered  a  third  one,  just  like 
them,  to  take  as  a  present  to  the  eldest  of  Madame  D'Her- 
ville's  daughters,  who  was  about  two  years  older  than 
Agnes.  But  we  must  not  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the 
books  and  the  toys  they  were  to  take,  or  we  shall  never  get 
on  to  the  account  of  the  journey.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  on  Thursday  evening  all  was  packed,  and  the 
carriage  stood  in  the  coach-yard  ready  for  horses  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

Some  relations  of  Mrs.  Talbot's  were  to  occupy  their 
pretty  country-house  during  the  absence  of  the  Talbot 
family;  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  them  all,  when 
they  thought  that  they  should  hear  every  now  and  then, 
from  some  one  of  this  family,  of  their  gardens,  and  pets  of 
all  kinds, —  not  forgetting  the  poor  people  of  the  village. 

When  the  parting  moment  came,  the  children  hung 
about  their  dear  Cousin  Anna,  entreating  her  care  for  their 
dog,  their  rose-bushes,  their  tame  birds,  and  an  endless  list 
of  favourites.  She  promised  to  try  to  remember  all  their 
injunctions.  Then  came  the  kisses  and  waving  of  hands, 
as  the  carriage  started  off  round  the  sweep  and  down  the 
dear  old  avenue.  And  now  the  journey  is  really  begun ! 

Agnes  felt  her  heart  swell  a  little,  and  she  thought  she 
saw  some  tears  trickling  out  of  Katie's  eyes.  They  had 
both  contrived  to  place  themselves  comfortably  along  with 
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Sutton  in  the  roomy  seat  behind  the  carriage;  but  Sutton 
did  not  speak  to  them  at  all  at  first,  except  to  say  she  was 
glad  her  mistress  could  be  so  quiet  inside  with  the  one  who 
best  knew  how  to  soothe  any  natural  agitation  arising  from 
leaving  a  loved  home  for  a  long  period. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  however,  our  little  friends'  tongues 
were  loosened  in  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  morning, 
and  the  scenery.  And  soon  afterwards  a  merry  laugh  was 
heard,  when  papa  spoke  up  to  them  through  the  tiny 
window  in  the  back  of  the  carriage,  which  opened  like  a 
little  door.  He  followed  up  his  words  by  handing  out  of 
it  a  nice  basket  of  cherries,  which  were  very  welcome,  as 
no  one  had  eaten  much  before  setting  out;  and  we  all  know 
how  refreshing  ripe  cherries  are, —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
amusement  of  "  bob-cherry/'  in  which  Agnes  and  Katie 
made  Sutton  join  them. 

The  day  passed  rapidly  away;  everything  was  delightful 
to  the  children.  It  was  only  the  third  of  June,  but  the 
evening  was  so  long  and  warm,  that  after  resting  in  the  hot 
part  of  the  afternoon,  and  dining  at  one  inn,  they  had  a 
sweet  drive  by  sunset,  and  by  moonlight,  to  another  pretty 
white-washed  inn,  where  they  slept, —  a  great  event  to  these 
young  travellers,  who  had  never  passed  a  night  in  an  inn 
before.  The  next  day  they  went  pleasantly  on  through 
beautiful  Kent  ("  the  garden  of  England,"  as  their  papa 
told  them  it  was  often  called),  till  they  reached  the  house  of 
the  friend  near  Maidstone,  whom  Mr.  Talbot  had  said  they 
were  to  visit.  Here  they  passed  a  quiet  happy  Sunday, 
that  was  often  looked  back  to  with  pleasure  when  they  were 
far  away. 
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From  thence  on  the  Monday  they  posted  to  Folkestone, 
where  they  embarked  on  board  the  steamer  that  was  to 
take  them  across  to  Boulogne.  Everything  on  board  was 
new  to  the  little  girls,  and  they  were  at  first  much  enter- 
tained by  walking  with  their  Papa  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  Steamer.  Presently,  however,  Kate  sat  down  quietly 
by  her  mother  (who  was  snugly  placed  in  a  sheltered 
corner) ;  and  Agnes  felt  an  odd  disagreeable  sensation  begin 
to  come  over  her,  which  she  did  not  at  first  like  to  say  any- 
thing about;  but  Sutton  saw  her  white  cheeks  and  lips, 
and  advised  her  to  go  to  the  carriage,  where  she  would  lay 
her  on  her  Mama's  cushion  bed,  and  then,  perhaps,  the  sea- 
sickness which  threatened  her,  might  not  increase. 

The  weather  was  delightful,  and  in  about  two  hours  they 
saw  the  heights  of  Boulogne.  Kate  then  went  to  see  how 
Agnes  was,  and  found  the  plan  of  keeping  quite  still  in  the 
carriage  had  answered  very  well;  in  a  few  minutes  her 
bonnet  was  put  on,  and  Agnes  jumped  down  to  the  deck  as 
gay  as  when  they  had  set  off. 

They  both  ran  to  their  mother,  delighted  at  the  novel 
and  pretty  prospect,  for  they  were  gliding  into  Boulogne 
harbour,  with  -a  beautiful  sunset  lighting  up  the  white 
green-shuttered  houses,  along  a  pier  where  crowds  of  gaily- 
dressed  persons  were  mixed  up  with  men,  women,  and 
children  in  such  singular  costumes  that  Agnes  and  Kate 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  exclaiming  aloud. 

After  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  confusion  (rather  frighten- 
ing to  Kate,  but  which  Agnes  thought  only  very  comical, 
as  she  felt  herself  quite  safe  in  keeping  tight  hold  of  Sutton's 
hand),  they  were  all  landed,  and  walked  across  an  open 
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space  of  ground  to  a  Louse  nearly  opposite  to  the  steamer, 
greatly  amused,  but  nearly  stunned  by  the  shouts  and  eager 
efforts  of  the  crowd  of  men  with  cards  of  address  for  hotels, 
carriages,  washerwomen,  &c.  All  these  advertisements  were 
screeched  by  the  men,  at  the  very  top  of  their  voices,  and 
were  quite  unintelligible  to  our  little  travellers,  who  were 
very  glad  when  they  were  released  from  the  custom-house, 
and  found  a  carriage  waiting  to  take  them  to  an  hotel. 

Before  Agnes  or  her  sister  had  had  time  for  a  remark  on 
all  that  had  passed,  or  even  for  a  laugh  at  the  strange 
vehicle  they  were  in,  it  drove  into  a  large  court-yard,  into 
which  looked  innumerable  windows;  and  not  a  few  heads 
were  popped  out  of  them,  to  see  who  were  the  new-comers 
to  the  hotel.  They  passed  up  a  great  staircase,  and  along 
a  gallery  full  of  doors,  one  of  which  was  thrown  open  to 
them,  and  the  children  ran  immediately  into  a  pretty  salon 
(drawing-room).  They  looked  round  them  for  one  instant, 
and  then  skipped  across  the  room  to  the  large  open  windows, 
in  at  which  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  pouring,  just  over 
the  low  ridge  of  sand-hills  across  the  harbour.  The  tide  was 
up,  the  water  covered  with  boats,  and  the  banks  with  pretty 
groups  strolling  in  all  directions,  enjoying  the  cool  breeze. 

"How  pretty!  How  very  pretty!"  said  Agnes,  "  Oh, 
Papa,  I  shall  not  like  to  go  away  from  this  place  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

"  But,  Aggy,"  said  Kate,  "  come  and  look  at  the  bed- 
rooms,— this  is  Mama's,  and  this  is  our's, —  and  are  not 
the  beds  pretty  ?  and  such  fine  flower- vases,  and  beautiful 
clocks,  quite  like  a  drawing-room  at  home!" 

"  Yes,"   replied    Agnes,   in   ecstasies   with   everything 
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"  And  what  gay  chimney-boards !  Look  at  Mama's,  it  has 
a  picture  on  it  of  a  lady  weeping  over  a  monument,  with  a 
large  tree  shading  it,  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  sea, 
and  under  it  is  written,  '  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  !'  But  dear 
Mama,  do  the  French  people  put  away  their  grates  every 
summer?"  continued  the  lively  little  girl,  peeping  behind 
one  of  the  chimney-boards,  "  for  there  is  nothing  here  but 
a  great  empty  hearth,  with  two  pieces  of  iron,  and  a  pair 
of  tongs  laid  across  them." 

At  this  Mr.  Talbot  laughed  heartily,  and  explained  to  his 
children  that  grates  are  not  used  in  France,  where  wood  is 
the  common  fuel.  He  said,  "  When  great  logs  of  wood  are 
laid  across  these  dogs  (as  the  iron  things  are  called),  and 
lighted  up  with  a  quantity  of  'petit  hois'  (small  sticks),  or 
faggots,  it  makes  a  delightful  blazing  fire;  and  when  there 
is  a  good  bed  of  ashes  (which  should  never  be  cleared  away) 
the  heat  is  nearly  as  great  as  from  a  coal  fire." 

A  comfortable  dinner  was  soon  arranged  for  the  hungry 
party.  And  this  meal  proved  as  much  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  the  little  girls  as  everything  else,  especially  when 
the  "  gargon"  (waiter)  poured  out  nearly  half  a  tumbler-full 
of  wine  for  each  of  them !  Agnes  said  they  should  not 
know  Kate  if  she  took  all  that  wine,  for  she  would  be  like 
"  Dame  Trot's  cat,  after  her  mistress's  gay  supper."  But 
Mr.  Talbot  explained  to  her  that  this  was  a  very  weak  or 
"  light"  kind  of  wine;  and  that,  when  mixed  with  a  little 
water,  it  forms  the  usual  dinner  drink  in  France. 

u  The  French  are  not  generally  an  intemperate  people," 
added  Mr.  Talbot,  "And  you  see  there  are  no  small  glasses 
put  down  for  taking  wine  alone.  But  now,  as  dinner  is 
over,  we  must  all  prepare  for  sleeping,  not  talking;  or  else 
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my  little  girls  will  not  awake  early,  and  then,  perhaps,  they 
may  lose  some  pleasure  to-morrow." 

"  What  pleasure?  I  wonder;"  said  Agnes,  "  though  in- 
deed every  day  now  seems  to  have  some  pleasure,  dear  Papa." 
Then  she  and  Katie  kissed  their  parents,  and,  wishing 
them  "  good  night/'  ran  into  their  own  room.  But  even 
then  their  happy  spirits  were  not  worn  out,  and  before 
Sutton  undressed  them,  they  had  some  more  hearty  laughs, 
over  the  great  square  pillows  with  frilled  covers  (in  which 
Katie  said  she  would  be  smothered),  and  the  comical  tin 
vessels  for  hot  water.  "  This  one  is  like  the 
picture  of  the  grasshopper  dancing,  in  my 
story-book,"  said  Agnes.  And  then  to  see, 
through  the  still  open  door,  the  tea-kettle 
brought  into  their  mother's  room,  and  put 
down  on  the  floor  close  to  her  dressing  table,  caused  a  fresh 
burst  of  merriment.  But  Sutton  explained  that  there  was 
nothing  dirty  in  the  wood-ashes  among  which  these  pots 
and  kettles  were  set  to  heat,  and  that  therefore  they  would 
not  blacken  the  floor. 

Their  Mama  came  to  look  at  her  darlings,  and  to  kiss 
them  once  more,  before  she  herself  went  to  bed ;  and  as  she 
did  so,  Katie  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up.  "  Is  it  you, 
Mama?"  she  said,  "  I  was  only  half  asleep,  I  think,  Mama; 
and  I  was  dreaming  about  the  sea,  and  thinking  of  how 
the  Apostles  saw  our  Lord  walking  over  it  I  That  seems 
more  wonderful  now  I  have  seen  it/' 

"  Yes,  my  child,"  said  her  mother,  "it  is  when  one  has 
been  a  voyage  that  one  realizes  the  feeling  which  made 
them  exclaim,  '  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the 
wind  and  the  sea  obey  him !'  " 
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CHAPTER  II. 

French  Bread  —  The  Journey  continued  —  Amiens  —  Orleans  —  A 
Visit  to  a  French  Country-house  —  French  Washerwomen  — 
Tours. 

THE  following  morning  they  were  off  early  after  their 
breakfast  of  bread  and  butter,  and  "  cafe,  au  lait"  which 
the  children  thought  very  nice. 

Just  before  it  was  ready,  their  papa  called  to  them  to 
look  down  into  the  street,  where  a  lad  in  a  flannel  jacket 
was  crossing  to  the  hotel. 

"  What  would  you  think  of  Mr.  Payne,  our  baker  in 
England,  if  he  brought  us  the  bread  in  that  way,  my 
dears?"  asked  Mr.  Talbot,  laughing.  "  And  which  of  all 
those  sorts  of  loaves  shall  we  ask  to  have  for  breakfast?" 

"  0  papa,  are  you  not  joking?  Is  that  strange  brown 
ring  the  boy  has  put  like  a  crown  on  his  powdery  head  really 
a  loaf  of  bread?  And  that  long  thing  like  a  walking-stick, 
too?  Pray  let  us  rather  have  some  of  those  funny-shaped 
little  loaves  in  his  basket." 

These  were  brought  in,  and  were  found  to  be  so  good, 
that  some  were  taken  for  luncheon  in  the  carriage,  with  a 
basket  of  delicious  fruit. 

The  little  girls  did  not  think  the  country  over  which 
they  passed  that  day  very  pretty;  so  they  employed  them- 
selves, at  their  father's  suggestion,  in  naming  over  all  the 
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remarkable  events  which  had  happened  in  this  part  of 
France. 

First  they  puzzled  one  another  with  questions  about 
Boulogne  and  its  old  ramparts,  which  Henry  VIII.  had 
almost  battered  to  pieces,  and  its  great  bronze  bust  of 
Henri  II.,  which  Agnes  admired  so  much;  and  then  there 
was  Cressy,  too,  where  our  Black  Prince  won  his  spurs  of 
knighthood,  and  the  plume  of  feathers  which  the  Princes  of 
Wales  are  still  distinguished  by. 

They  stopped  to  dine  and  sleep  that  day  at  Abbeville, 
but  were  too  tired  to  attempt  any  sight-seeing  there :  and, 
as  they  continued  their  journey  quite  early  next  day,  Mr. 
Talbot  was  able  towards  evening  to  say  to  Agnes : — 

u  We  are  now  close  to  Amiens,  where  we  are  to  stay  till 
to-morrow  morning,  and  unless  you  and  Katie  are  very 
tired,  I  will  take  you  a  walk  in  the  town,  during  the  two 
hours  which  we  shall  have  before  dinner-time." 

"  0  how  glad  I  am  !"  said  Agnes;  "  I  do  love  to  stop  at 
these  towns  and  hotels,  where  we  always  see  something  new 
and  amusing." 

"  And  this  time,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  "you  shall 
see  something  very  beautiful,  too;  I  am  going  to  take  you 
to  see  Amiens  Cathedral.  Here  we  are  at  the  hotel,  where 
we  shall  leave  mama  to  make  arrangements,  and  then  she 
will  be  able  to  rest  a  little  before  we  return." 

They  had  not  far  to  go  before  reaching  the  cathedral, 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  Europe.  The  children 
were  quite  silent  for  some  time  after  entering,  and  while 
walking  up  to  the  magnificent  chancel.  Agnes  was  the  first 
to  whisper  to  her  father: — 
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(t  0  papa,  how  grand !  And  do  stop  an  instant  that  I 
may  look  up  to  the  very  top  of  those  pillars,  and  to  the 
roof.  What  an  immense  height !" 

Kate  squeezed  his  hand  very  gently,  and  begged  him  to 
observe  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  sunlight  through  the 
gorgeous  coloured  panes  of  glass. 

As  they  became  accustomed  to  the  scene,  they  moved 
about  more  at  ease,  and  observed  several  things  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  building,  which  were  new  to  them. 
They  would  gladly  have  spent  a  long  time  there ;  but  their 
papa  reminded  them  that  they  must  return  to  the  hotel  to 
dinner;  "and  after  that,"  said  he,  "  Sutton  must  put  my 
Agnes  and  Katie  to  bed,  for  we  are  to  be  off  by  the  rail- 
way-train to-morrow  morning  ,at  half-past  five  o'clock!" 

The  following  morning's  journey  being  rapid  and  un- 
broken, there  was  not  much  to  amuse  the  little  girls;  but 
sometimes  when  the  railway  porters  screamed  out  the  names 
of  the  stations,  their  papa  told  them  a  little  about  the  places. 
On  the  whole,  however,  they  thought  the  railway  journey 
tiresome,  and  were  very  glad  when  their  papa  said  to  them : 

*'  Now,  my  dears,  we  are  coming  into  Paris,  where  we  • 
shall  have  to  leave  this  railway  and  take  the  one  to  Orleans : 
and  I  hope  you  will  make  good  use  of  your  eyes,  for  there 
is  much  to  be  seen  in  our  way  from  one  terminus  to  the 
other." 

After  a  hearty  luncheon,  and  a  very  amusing  drive 
through  Paris,  our  little  friends  found  themselves  once 
more  seated  in  a  railway-carriage.  And  then,  having  got 
up  so  unusually  early,  they  were  not  sorry  to  take  a  good 
long  sound  sleep. 
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Orleans  was  reached  in  a  few  hours, — early  enough  for 
Mr.  Talbot  to  take  the  children  into  the  town,  where  they 
wanted  to  see  everything  connected  with  poor  Joan  of  Arc, 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  There  are  not  many  memorials  of  her 
left,  however;  an  ancient  statue,  placed  on  the  bridge  over 
the  Loire  soon  after  her  death,  was  broken  up  in  the  first 
revolution  to  be  melted  into  cannon  !  The  house  in  which 
she  resided,  in  a  very  narrow  old  street,  was  shewn  to  our 
travellers,  and  also  a  modern  statue  of  her  in  one  of  the 
"  Places,"  which  they  did  not  at  all  admire.  Then  Mr. 
Talbot  took  his  daughters  also  to  the  cathedral;  so  you 
may  be  sure  they  were  very  tired  that  night,  after  so  long 
a  day's  work,  and  very  glad  to  go  to  bed. 

The  next  day  they  drove ^  across  the  country,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  an  old  gentleman,  a  friend  of  their  father  and 
grandfather.  Agnes  and  Kate  did  not  know  anything 
about  this  old  friend  and  his  wife;  and  Mr.  Talbot  was 
much  amused  at  overhearing  Agnes's  lamentations  to  Kate 
and  Sutton  as  they  sat  outside  the  carriage,  on  the  prospect 
of  staying  in  the  house  with  two  old  people  whom  they 
should  "  not  understand  a  bit.  For  if  they  are  grand- 
papa's friends,"  said  she,  "  I  dare  say  they  have  grey  hair 
and  no  teeth.  And  only  think,  Kate,  what  it  will  be  to 
hear  French  mumbled  by  people  without  teeth,  when  you 
know  sometimes  it  is  hard  quite  to  understand  grandpapa 
though  he  speaks  English !  And  there  are  no  children,  of 
course ;  and  so  we  shall  have  to  be  quiet,  I  dare  say,  and 
have  no  merry  walks,  nor  stories  from  papa.  0  dear  ! 
shan't  you  be  glad,  Kate,  when  we  get  away?" 

Here  the  carriage  gave  a  great  jolt,  which  stopped  the 
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course  of  these  remarks:  and  Mr.  Talbot  observed  to  his 
wife,  that  this  was  a  symptom  that  they  were  approaching 
the  Chateau  de  Mostel,  for  that  his  old  friend  was  not 
famous  for  his  roads. 

After  a  few  more  jolts,  they  saw  some  extinguisher-like 
turrets  through  the  trees;  and  crossing  a  bridge  over  a  sort 
of  moat  round  a  grassy  fore-court,  they  drove  up  to  the 
door  of  a  large  house.  In  another  moment  a  pleasant  voice 
called  out  in  English: — 

"  So  here  you  are,  my  dears,  all  safe  and  welcome." 

Agnes  was  astonished  at  these  words,  and  at  seeing  the 
tall  white-haired  old  gentleman  take  her  father  in  his  arms, 
and  kiss  him  on  both  cheeks!  Of  course  the  "  little 
darlings  "  and  their  mama  had  the  same  warm  greeting,  as 
they  were  nearly  lifted  by  him  into  the  hall ;  and  in  an 
instant  more,  a  lady  came  running  up  eagerly,  and  said : — 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Talbot,  how  glad  we  are  to  see  you,  and 
these  dear  children  !" 

Madame  Lafon  (for  that  was  the  lady's  name)  was  much 
younger  than  her  husband,  had  been  very  pretty,  and  spoke 
English  quite  fluently,  though  with  a  strong  foreign  accent. 
All  fears  of  dulness  were  soon  at  an  end;  and  the  little 
girls  forgot  their  dread  of  strangers  by  the  time  that 
Madame  Lafon's  "dejeuner"  was  over.  It  was,  they  thought, 
the  prettiest  luncheon  ever  seen ;  for  there  was  a  variety  of 
fine  fruits,  delicious  "  confitures "  (preserves)  of  Madame 
Lafon' s  own  making,  and  cakes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  be- 
sides dishes  of  meat  which  were  new  to  these  young 
travellers;  and  all  was  seasoned  with  so  much  kind  and 
cheerful  talk  from  both  Monsieur  and  Madame  Lafon,  that 
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the  children  felt  quite  at  home,  long  before  their  hostess 
said : — 

"  Now  it  is  time  for  mama  to  rest  awhile  alone,  and  papa 
and  Monsieur  shall  take  care  of  themselves." 

Madame  Lafon  then,  after  leading  Mrs.  Talbot  to  a 
charming  bedroom,  with  all  the  comforts  of  sofa,  easy  chairs, 
cushions,  and  footstools,  and  telling  Sutton  that  she  must 
ask  for  anything  her  dear  mistress  required,  took  the  little 
girls  away  to  explore  the  house,  which  was  quite  different 
from  any  they  had  been  in  before.  The  staircase  was 
narrow,  and  wound  sharply  round  a  stone  pillar,  which 
went  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  turret;  and,  as  there  could 
be  no  balustrade,  a  thick  silk  rope  was  passed  through  iron 
staples  in  the  wall,  to  take  hold  of  in  going  up  and  down. 
Instead  of  windows  to  the  staircase  there  were  slits  in  the 
wall,  which  Madame  Lafon  told  them  were  to  shoot  arrows 
through  in  the  olden  days,  when  people  did  not  live  such 
peaceful  lives  at  home  as  they  now  do.  Many  rooms  were 
fitted  up  with  old  tapestry,  and  with  double  rows  of  chairs 
ranged  round  the  walls.  The  front  row  were  covered  with 
yellow  damask,  and  were  so  heavy  that  the  strength  of  both 
children  together  could  scarcely  lift  them ;  and  they  won- 
dered whether  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  in  that  formal 
way  without  moving  their  seats.  Madame  Lafon's  store- 
room amused  them  too,  with  its  varied  contents,  among 
which  were  mushrooms,  cut  into  quarters,  and  hung  in 
festoons,  on  strings  from  the  ceiling,  and  bright  scarlet 
tomatas,  or  love  apples,  bottled  up  for  use  at  seasons  when 
they  cannot  be  met  with  out  of  doors.  Close  to  this  store- 
room a  wooden  gallery  or  balcony  projected  over  the  moat, 
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and  there  Madame  Lafon  left  the  two  girls  to  amuse  them- 
selves for  a  while.  And  very  good  fun  they  had,  making 
believe  that  the  old  house  (like  others  they  had  read  of) 
was  being  fought  for,  and  defended  by  them  from  the 
gallery ;  the  enemy  being  supposed  to  be  on  the  further  side 
of  the  moat. 

Four  days  were  passed  with  the  kind  friends  in  this 
chateau. 

Madame  Lafon  made  the  last  evening  very  pleasant  to ' 
her  little  guests,  by  shewing  them  a  book  of  prints'*  among 
which  were  views  of  several  towns  they  were  likely  to  pass 
on  their  way  to  Tours;  and,  besides  much  that  she  related 
to  them  concerning  these  places,  their  own  good  memories 
recalled  some  things  they  had  before  been  told. 

u.  Oh,  Madame,"  said  Agnes,  reading  the  name  of  one  of 
the  prints,  "  is  this  church  the  real  Notre  Dame  de  Clery, 
where  that  disagreeable  king,  Louis  XL,  chose  to  have  a 
grave  dug  for  himself,  while  he  was  alive,  and  used  to  lay 
himself  down  in  it  to  see  if  it  fitted  him  P* 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  the  very  same;  he  chose  this  place 
rather  than  St.  Denis,  where  the  kings  of  France  were 
usually  buried ;  and  there  is  a  figure  of  him  kneeling  on  a 
black  marble  tombstone.  But  your  road  will  not  go  by 
Clery." 

"  Then  "here  is  Blois,"  said  Kate;  "oh,  how  pretty  this 
view  is,  and  that  one  too,  of  Amboise,  on  those  high  rocks ! 

*  In  Turner's  "Elvers  of  France,"  my  little  readers  will  find 
views  of  Blois,  Tours,  Amboise,  and  many  other  beautiful  places. 
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I  hope  we  shall  stop  to  cross  over  that  bridge,  and  walk 
about  those  gardens  and  terraces." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  little  girl,"  said  Madame  Lafon,  "  I 
am  afraid  your  journey  would  be  too  much  delayed  were 
your  papa  to  stop  at  every  interesting  place :  you  must  gallop 
on  to  Tours;  see  how  promising  the  print  of  that  pretty 
city  is,  and  there  your  papa  will,  no  doubt,  find  something 
to  show  his  little  girls.  Here  he  comes  to  shut  up  the 
book,  and  bid  us  all  say  f  good  night/  " 

Mr.  Talbot  wished  to  start  very  early  the  following 
morning,  in  order  to  reach  Tours  without  more  delay  than 
absolutely  necessary :  so  after  breakfast  they  took  a  most 
affectionate  leave  of  old  Monsieur  and  Madame,  and  then 
soon  lost  sight  of  the  little  turrets,  passed  the  woods,  the 
cart-tracks  and  little  bridge  over  the  stream,  and  were  once 
more  on  the  highroad. 

As  they  drove  along  beside  some  pretty  green  meadows, 
Agnes  called  out, — 

"  Mamma,  what  can  that  woman  be  about,  sitting  on  a 
chair  in  that  field  knitting?  I  see  no  cottage  near,  only 
that  poor  cow  with  a  rope  round  its  neck !" 

"  She  is  waiting  upon  that  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot, 
laughing. 

"What  lady,  Mama?" 

"  I  mean  the  cow,  my  dear;  the  woman  is  there  to  take 
care  she  does  not  help  herself  to  what  does  not  belong  to 
her;  for  it  is  seldom  that  there  are  any  fences  in  this 
country ;  and  the  cow  cannot  distinguish  the  marks  by  which 
its  many  different  proprietors  know  each  their  own  share  of 
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grass,  flax,  potatoes,  or  whatever  may  be  growing  here. 
When  the  cow  has  eaten  close  all  the  food  at  one  spot,  the 
woman  will  lead  her  to  another." 

"  And  I  suppose  the  little  hoy  with  those  pigs  is  doing 
the  same,"  remarked  Kate;  "  oh  !  now  look  how  he  has  to 
gallop  after  them  because  they  have  found  something  very 
good  to  eat,  no  doubt,  in  that  corner  of  the  field?" 

"  But  do  they  stay  here  in  all  weathers,  fine  or  rainy?'' 
enquired  Agnes. 

"Yes,"  said  her  father:  "  but  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  woman  has  an  umbrella ;  for  I  once  saw  a  shepherd 
watching  his  flock  in  a  cocked  hat,  and  holding  an  immense 
umbrella  over  it." 

At  this  the  children  laughed  heartily. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Kate,  putting  her  face  to  the  little 
window,  exclaimed, 

"  Papa,  see  the  river  we  are  coming  near ;  how  beautiful 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  shining  over  it." 

u  That  is  the  Loire,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Talbot, 
"  which  you  remember  we  saw  at  Orleans.  We  are  now 
close  to  Blois." 

"  Oh  look,  mama,"  exclaimed  Agnes,  "  what  can  that 
long  row  of  women  be  doing  in  those  queer-looking  boats 
at  the  edge  of  the  river?  They  seem  to  be  beating  some- 
thing very  hard." 

Mrs.  Talbot  said  these  were  the  washerwomen  of  the 
town,  who  bring  the  linen  down  to  the  river  and  beat  it  on 
the  flat  boards  that  slope  down  from  the  side  of  the  rafts 
which  they  saw ;  and  Sutton  added  that  they  destroyed  the 
clothes  sadly  by  this  hard  treatment. 
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The  evening  of  this  day  was  fine,  and  the  sunset  magni- 
ficent ;  and  by  that  time  the  cathedral-towers  of  Tours  were 
in  full  view.  The  carriage  crossed  a  noble  bridge  which 
led  to  a  long  busy  street  full  of  gay  shops,  in  many  of  which 
were  notices  in  English  of  what  might  be  bought  within ; 
and  Agnes  presently  exclaimed  —  "  Oh,  Mamma,  there  is 
written  '  English  muffins'  in  the  window  of  a  baker's  shop, 
how  droll !"  But  her  mother  was  not  at  all  surprised  at 
this,  because  she  knew  that  for  many  years  English  families 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  settling  there ;  and  many  English 
maid-servants  had  married  French  shopkeepers. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Talbot  was  left  to  rest  at  the 
hotel,  while  the  little  girls  went  one  of  their  favourite 
"  long  walks  with  papa." 

Mr.  Talbot  pointed  out  to  them  some  curious  old  houses ; 
one  in  particular,  which  was  ornamented  with  stonework 
in  the  form  of  rope-halters.  It  had  been  the  house 
of  Tristan  L'Hermite,  the  executioner,  and  favourite 
of  the  cruel  King  Louis  XL  They  saw,  also,  two  very 
lofty  towers,  and  the  children  were  interested  by  hearing 
that  one  was  called  "La  tour  de  Charlemagne"  (from  the 
wife  of  that  great  monarch  having  been  buried  there);  and 
the  other  "La  tour  de  St.  Martin"  because  (as  their  father 
explained  to  them)  St.  Martin  was  called  the  patron  Saint 
of  Tours.  "  And  this  is  all  that  remains  of  an  immense 
cathedral,"  continued  Mr.  Talbot,  "  whose  riches  were  once 
almost  incredible !" 

"  But  how  very  old  the  cathedral  must  have  been,"  said 
Agnes,  "  if  Charlemagne's  wife  was  buried  in  it." 

"  It  had  stood  twelve  centuries,  when,  at  the  Revolution, 
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it  was  set  on  fire  and   all  burnt  except  these  two  lofty 
towers,"  replied  Mr.  Talbot. 

"  Oh,  Papa,  how  very  sad,"  remarked  Kate. 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  there  is  another  cathedral,  and  here 
we  are  close  to  it,"  for  the  party  had  walked  on,  conversing 
as  they  went.  "  It  will  not  please  you  so  much  as  that  of 
Amiens;  but  we  will  go  in,  for  there  is  some  handsome 
stained  glass,  and  a  tomb  which  you  will  like  to  see." 

The  children  were,  indeed,  struck  with  the  beautiful 
tomb  when  Mr.  Talbot  led  them  up  to  it. 

"  Oh,  how  pretty  the  marble  baby  looks,  in  its  curious 
cap!  And  the  other  child  too, — just  as  if  they  were 
sleeping  beside  one  another !"  said  Agnes. 

"  And  those  angels  at  each  corner  look  as  if  they  were 
watching  them/'  whispered  Kate. 

"  They  are  the  children  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Anne  of 
Brittany,  and  in  consequence  of  their  death  the  crown  of 
France  went  to  the  Valois  family.  But  we  must  not  linger 
any  more,  as  we  are  not  to  stay  the  whole  day  at  Tours. 
We  shall  sleep  to-night  at  another  town  on  the  Bordeaux 
road,  further  on,  so  as  to  be  able  to  stop  in  the  middle  of 
to-morrow,  if  Mamma  should  feel  languid  from  the  heat, 
now  that  we  are  getting  nearer  to  the  sunny  south." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Chatelherault  —  Poitiers — Angouleme —  Bordeaux  — Vineyards  — 
The  Landes  —  A  Thunderstorm  —  Mont  de  Marsan  —  Look 
out  for  the  Pyrenees. 

AT  the  next  town  they  reached,  the  carriage  had  no  sooner 
stopped,  than  it  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  women  with 
their  hands  full  of  scissors,  knives  and  forks,  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  They  all  screamed  at  the  top  of  their  shrill  voices, 
the  prices  and  merits  of  the  different  articles,  jostling  each 
other  aside,  and  one  even  mounting  a  chair  that  she  might 
overtop  her  competitors.  This  sight  was  rather  appalling 
at  first  to  the  children;  but  their  father,  smiling,  told  them 
that  this  town,  Chatelherault,  was  famous  for  cutlery,  and 
then  they  laughed  heartily  at  the  scene,  especially  at  the 
importunate  "  marchande"  (dealer)  who  was  pressing  upon 
them  a  specimen  suitable  to  their  age,  while  another  was 
loudly  entreating  Sutton  to  buy  a  formidable  carving 
knife. 

At  Chatelherault  they  slept;  but  at  Poitiers,  which  they 
reached  early  the  next  day,  they  did  not  stop  longer  than 
to  change  horses,  as  they  preferred  making  a  little  stay  at 
Angouleme.  They  were  content  with  Mr.  Talbot's  pointing 
out  to  them  the  ancient  gates  and  walls  of  Poitiers,  and  the 
quarter  where  the  great  battle  was  fought. 

Angouleme  delighted  them  all;  and  as  the  carriage  crept 
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slowly  up  the  high  hill  on  which  it  stands,  Kate  exclaimed, 
"How  lovely!  Oh,  Mama,  look  at  the  ruins;  and  look 
at  the  green  meadows  below,  with  the  river  winding  among 
them." 

"  That  is  the  Charente,"  said  her  father,  "and  those  build- 
ings scattered  along  its  banks  are  paper-mills ;  but  here  we 
are  at  the  hotel,  so  while  Mama  and  Sutton  are  arranging  for 
our  rooms,  we  (who  are  always  the  idle  ones  now)  will  run 
away  and  catch  the  last  of  the  setting  sun." 

The  little  girls  were  delighted  to  "  stretch  their  legs,"  as 
papa  called  it;  and  soon  they  came  out  upon  some  terrace- 
walks  (once  the  ramparts  of  this  picturesque  old  town)  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain  of  the  Charente,  on  which 
they  gazed  till  the  golden  light  was  fast  disappearing.  Then 
they  knew  that  they  must  hasten  home,  and  not  keep 
Mama  wailing;  for  she,  no  doubt,  had  ordered  their 
supper,  and  the  beds  in  which  they  should  be  so  glad  to 
rest  after  this  long  day's  journey. 

In  the  course  of  their  journey,  the  little  girls  had  occa- 
sionally gone  inside  the  carriage  where  Mr.  Talbot  was  often 
reading  aloud  to  their  mama;  and  as  the  day  on  which 
they  travelled  from  Angouleme  to  Bordeaux  was  dull  and 
rainy,  they  were  particularly  glad  that  he  had  just  come  to 
a  part  of  his  book  which  was  very  amusing  to  them.  But 
towards  evening  the  weather  became  quite  fine,  and  then 
they  went  once  more  to  their  favourite  seat  in  the  rumble, 
where  their  father  by  and  by  joined  them,  changing  places 
with  Sutton. 

"I  want  to  see  better  the  fine  river  we  are  approaching;" 
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said  he,  as  the  carriage  began  to  drive  slowly  over  a  hand- 
some suspension  bridge.  u  How  grand  it  is  !"  he  continued, 
"  this  is  the  longest  suspension  bridge  in  Europe;  and  look 
at  those  vessels,,  —  they  are  nearly  a  hundred  feet  below 
us!" 

Mr.  Talbot  then  told  the  children  that  the  bridge  was 
called  the  "  Pont  de  Cubsac"  and  that  the  river  was  the 
Dordogne,  which  joins  the  Garonne,  after  which  the  name 
of  Gironde  is  given  to  the  estuary  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two.  Agnes  and  Kate  had  learnt  that  before  in 
their  Geography-book,  but  now  that  they  had  seen  the 
Dordogne,  they  felt  they  should  never  forget  it, — "  What 
we  see,  Papa,  seems  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  we 
are  merely  taught  out  of  a  book." 

"  This  tongue  of  land,  then,  on  which  we  now  are, 
between  the  two  rivers,"  said  Mr.  Talbot,  "  will  you  try 
and  recollect  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  it?  It  is 
called  *  Entre  deux  mei-s,'  and  it  is  covered  with  cornfields 
and  vineyards,  like  all  the  district  round  Bordeaux.  The 
wine  made  here  is  called  Bordeaux  by  the  French,  but  by 
us  Claret.  Now  look,  my  dears,  what  charming  country- 
seats  are  scattered  round, — belonging,  no  doubt,  to  the 
rich  Bordeaux  merchants." 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful!"  exclaimed  little  Kate,  after  they 
had  driven  on  for  some  time  in  silence,  "  look,  Papa,  how 
the  road  goes  winding  over  this  hill;  and  there  is  another 
river  glistening  in  the  sunset.  That  must  be  the  Garonne." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  "  and  there  is  the  city 
of  Bordeaux :  how  fine  it  looks  stretching  along  the  banks !" 

The  noise  of  passing  through  the  streets  soon  put  an  end 
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to  any  further  talk;  and  they  all  rejoiced  to  find  themselves 
at  last  in  a  comfortable  cheerful  hotel. 

As  the  next  day  was  Sunday,  Mr.  Talbot's  family  re- 
mained quietly  at  Bordeaux,  and  he  took  his  children  to  the 
English  church  there.  On  their  way  to  it  they  saw  the 
outside  of  the  immense  theatre,  and  the  cathedral  where 
our  Richard  II.  was  christened;  the  fine  quays  too,  where 
more  ships  were  to  be  seen  than  Agnes  and  Kate  had 
thought  the  world  contained,  and  the  river,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  covered  with  little  boats  skimming 
about  in  every  direction,  looking  beautiful  in  the  bright 
sunshine. 

When  they  returned  to  the  hotel  they  were  eager  to  tell 
all  they  had  seen  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  who  had  profited  by  the 
quiet  of  their  absence,  and  was  ready  to  enjoy  the  animated 
talk  of  her  two  little  daughters.  Afterwards  she  asked  them 
about  the  church  they  had  been  to,  and  the  lessons  and 
sermon  they  had  heard ;  and  then  sent  them  away  to  read 
to  Sutton. 

The  country  they  passed  through  the  following  day  was 
prettily  dotted  over  with  villas,  surrounded  by  vineyards  in 
which,  generally,  the  plants  were  trained  upright,  and  not 
close  to  the  ground,  as  on  the  other  side  of  Bordeaux.  Mr. 
Talbot  said  that  brandy  was  made  from  these  vines. 

"  But,  Papa,  what  can  those  odd-shaped  little  buildings 
be,  every  here  and  there?"  said  Agnes,  "  they  cannot  be 
cottages,  they  are  so  small." 

"  And  how  high  some  of  them  are  placed !"  added  Kate. 

le  That  is  where  the  watchman  lives,  when  the  grapes  are 
ripening,  and  are  tempting  to  the  dishonest,"  said  their 
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father,  "  and  you  see  he  is  mounted  up  so  high  in  order 
that  he  may  have  a  view  over  all  the  vineyards  for  some 
distance.  Do  you  not  remember  the  parable  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  about  the  householder  who  had  a  vineyard, 
and  who  '  built  a  tower1  in  it,  doubtless  for  this  same  pur- 
pose?" 

After  a  while  they  saw  no  more  vineyards,  but  came  into 
some  open  heathy  country,  the  borders  of  the  department 
called  the  Landes,  parts  of  which  (more  to  the  west)  are  so 
sandy  that  no  proper  roads  can  be  made.  The  road,  how- 
ever, over  which  Mr.  Talbot's  carriage  was  passing,  was  a 
very  good  one,  only  too  straight  and  uniform  to  be  at  all 
pretty.  Like  most  French  high  roads,  it  was  bordered  on 
either  side  by  a  row  of  poplars,  and  (as  the  road  was  so 
straight)  road,  poplars,  and  all,  seemed  to  vanish  at  a  point 
in  the  centre  of  the  view. 

As  they  drove  on,  the  little  girls  were  pleased  with 
watching  the  summer  lightning.  "  Oh,  Mama,  was  not  that 
a  beautiful  flash  out  of  the  kind  of  opening  in  that  cloud ! " 
said  Agnes. 

fi  But  why  do  we  not  hear  any  thunder?"   asked  Kate. 

"  It  is  yet  too  far  off,"  answered  Mrs.  Talbot,  "but  I 
shall  be  surprised  if  we  have  not  a  grand  storm  to-night." 

"  We  shall  be  in  a  house  first,  I  hope,"  said  Kate  so 
dolefully  as  to  make  them  all  laugh. 

"  Never  fear,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "  we  are  close 
to  Mont  de  Marson,  where  we  shall  sleep." 

But  the  thunder  began  to  be  heard  soon  after  they  reached 
that  picturesque  town ;  and  the  storm  increased  so  violently 
that  "sleep"  became  hopeless.  The  little  girls  therefore 
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were  glad  to  sit  up;  and,  having  overcome  their  fears,  they 
were  able  to  admire  the  brilliant  flashes  seen  through  the 
open  windows. 

"  Ah !  now  this  turmoil  will  soon  subside,"  said  Mr. 
Talbot,  near  whom  the  children  had  sat  very  quietly;  "  for 
I  hear  some  drops  falling ;  and  we  shall,  no  doubt,  finish 
off  with  a  heavy  shower." 

In  an  instant  came  down  rain  such  as  is  seldom  seen  in 
England,  for  it  sounded  like  pails  full  of  water,  rather  than 
drops.  The  windows  were  hardly  closed,  however,  ere  the 
clouds  rolled  away,  and  a  lovely  moon  shone  out:  and  our 
little  friends,  after  having  seen  all  this  pass  in  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time,  laid  their  heads  on  their  pillows,  and 
slept  undisturbed  till  Sutton  awoke  them  the  following 
morning. 

It  was  still  early,  and  Sutton  told  them  their  papa  was 
going  to  take  them  out  a  walk  before  breakfast. 

"  Oh,  Mama,"  exclaimed  both  the  girls,  when  they  re- 
turned from  their  walk,  and  found  her  waiting  for  them  at 
the  breakfast  table,  "  we  have  had  such  a  pretty  walk  in 
the  public  garden/' 

"  And  we  met  numbers  of  women,"  added  Kate,  "  with 
such  funny  heads !  not  at  all  pretty,  for  their  hair  was 
combed  down  almost  to  their  eyebrows ;  with  a  string 
across  their  foreheads  to  turn  it  back  over;  and  then  it 
hung  straight  down  their  backs." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  that  does  sound  very  ugly,"  said 
Mrs.  Talbot,  ' '  especially  if  the  women  here  are  as  plain  as 
I  am  told  they  are.  But  you  will  not  find  that  the  case 
when  we  get  to  Pau." 
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"  Shall  we  be  there  soon,  Mama?"  enquired  Agnes. 

"  This  evening,  I  hope ;  but  not  very  early,  for  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  I  find  it  pleasantest  to  stop  and  rest,  as  we 
are  in  no  particular  hurry.  Papa  has  written  to  Madame 
D'Herville  about  rooms  at  the  Hotel  de  France,  and  we 
shall  find  everything  ready  for  staying  there  awhile." 

"  Oh  then,  Kate,  we  shall  soon  have  a  sight  of  moun- 
tains, —  and  we  are  so  longing  to  see  whether  they  will 
look  very  very  high,"  and  Agnes  jumped  about,  as  if  she 
were  trying  to  shew  how  high  she  expected  a  mountain 
to  be. 

('  I  am  not  sure  that  your  longing  will  be  gratified  to- 
day, or  even  to-morrow/'  said  her  mother,  "  for  I  have  been 
told  that  sometimes  they  are  so  shrouded  in  clouds  as  to  be 
invisible  from  Pau  for  a  week  or  two  together,  even  in 
summer  time." 

"  And  as  this  is  rather  a  grey  day,"  added  Mr.  Talbot, 
"  I  am  afraid  Mama  will  prove  right.  But  here  is  the  car- 
riage, and  we  shall  see  when  we  reach  the  open  country." 

The  road  at  first  was  flat  and  dull,  but  Agnes  and  Kate 
always  managed  to  find  something  to  amuse  themselves 
with.  They  here  saw,  for  the  first  time,  carts  drawn  by 
oxen,  such  as  their  father  told  them  they  would  see  con- 
stantly in  the  Pyrenees.  The  costumes  of  the  peasantry 
too,  amused  them  very  much.  And  by  and  by  Kate  ex- 
claimed, "  Dear  Papa,  what  is  this  monstrous  carriage 
coming  towards  us?  It  is  as  high  as  the  wild  beast  caravan 
I  saw  last  year.  And  look  at  the  people  seated  up  in  that 
queer  place  on  the  top, — they  must  need  a  ladder  to  climb 
up  there." 
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PYRENEAN  BULLOCK-CART. 


It  was  a  diligence,  and  the  children  laughed  very  much 
at  the  way  the  five  horses  were  driven  with  their  rope- 
traces,  and  at  the  number  of  little  bells  to  their  collars,  and 
at  the  strange  tone  in  which  the  driver  called  to  them, 
cracking  at  the  same  time  his  many-yards-long  whip. 

"  Is  it  not  a  droll  sight,  Kate?  It  is  a  chariot  and  two 
coaches,  all  joined  together  and  made  into  one.  And  what 
a  number  of  people  there  must  be,  inside  and  out." 

Sutton  said  she  believed  there  were  nineteen  or  twenty 
persons;  and  she  said  that  what  was  piled  upon  the  roof 
was  luggage. 

"  Suppose  it  were  to  be  overturned,  what  a  terrible 
smash  there  would  be!"  said  Agnes. 

Sutton  told  them  that  did  not  often  happen,  but  added 
that  she  had  heard  an  Englishman  at  the  Hotel  at  Bordeaux 
telling  how,  a  few  nights  before,  one  of  these  weighty 
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machines,  in  going  aside  to  let  another  pass,  had  popped 
one  wheel  into  a  hole;  and  every  one  of  the  passengers  was 
obliged  to  alight  in  the  muddy  road,  and  stand  in  the  rain, 
while  the  horses  dragged  the  empty  carriage  up  into  the 
middle  of  the  road  again. 

At  each  hill  that  Mr.  Talbot's  carriage  reached,  after 
leaving  the  town  of  Aire  (where  they  dined  and  rested 
during  the  middle  of  the  day) ,  the  children  were  all  impa- 
tience to  reach  the  top,  expecting  to  get  a  view  of  the 
mountains.  But  alas !  the  clouds  were  obstinate,  the  Pyre- 
nees were  not  to  be  seen. 

The  evening  closed  in,  and  the  little  girls  leaned  back  in 
the  carriage  quietly,  till  at  last  both  fell  into  a  sort  of  doze, 
from  which  they  were  not  wakened  even  by  the  shaking 
over  the  little  round  paving-stones  of  Pau. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Hotel  de  France  at  Pau  —  The  D'Herville  Tamil y  —  La  Place 
Eoyale  —  The  Market  —  House-hunting  —  An  Evening  Visit  to 
the  Chateau  and  the  Park. 

THEY  could  scarcely  understand  where  they  were,  when 
awakened  the  following  bright  morning;  and  they  had 
slept  so  late,  that  they  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  seated 
at  the  breakfast-table,  near  a  large  window,  which  was  open 
to  a  balcony.  They  had  just  kissed  their  mama,  when 
Agnes  started  from  her  side,  and  stepping  out  of  the 
window  exclaimed: — 

"  0  mama,  how  very  beautiful!  0  Kate,  come  out  here 
directly  and  see  what  a  view  \" 

Kate  was  followed  by  their  father,  who  enjoyed  their 
surprise,  and  was  pleased  to  see  the  impression  made  by 
the  scene  which  lay  before  them,  as  they  stood  in  the 
balcony  of  the  Hotel  de  France  at  Pau.  Beneath  them 
lay  the  valley  of  the  river  (the  Gave  de  Pau);  and  opposite 
to  them,  far  away,  beyond  the  river,  and  the  meadows 
through  which  it  winds,  were  beautiful  green  hills,  with 
white  houses  peeping  here  and  there  out  of  the  woods  on 
their  sides  and  tops. 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Agnes,  after  a  little  pause,  and  in  a 
hesitating  manner,  "  I  think  that  the  mountains  do  not 
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look  so  very  high  and  rocky  as  I  expected ;  though  they 
are  very  pretty." 

"  The  mountains,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Talbot,  "  cannot  be 
seen ;  they  have  not  yet  taken  off  those  white  nightcaps  of 
cloud  which  they  put  on  yesterday.  You  see  only  the 
'  cdteaux?  as  that  range  of  low  hills  facing  us  is  called." 

"  0  then,  Papa,  now  I  shall  admire  them  too.  And  I 
am  very  glad,  for  they  are  really  very  pretty,  and  I  long 
to  go  and  walk  among  those  nice  hedge-rows,  and  into 
those  villages,  and  along  the  river-side." 

Their  papa  then  told  them  that  these  cdleaux  were 
covered  with  vines,  which  made  Agnes  exclaim: — 

"  0  Katie,  how  amusing  it  will  be  if  we  are  here  at  the 
time  of  the  vintage  !  Don't  you  remember  our  reading  all 
about  it  in  the  '  Tales  of  the  Castle,'  and  how  much  we 
wished  we  could  see  such  a  grape-gathering?  And  now, 
perhaps,  we  really  shall;  —  0  what  fun  !" 

"  Well,  Mama,"  said  Kate,  after  they  had  finished  their 
breakfast,  "  I  think  this  is  a  very  nice  drawing-room;  and 
there  are  such  pleasant  bed-rooms,  too,  that  though  travel- 
ling is  very  amusing,  I  am  glad  we  are  going  to  stay  here 
all  the  summer." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  little  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  laughing, 
I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  we  are  not  going  to  stay  here  all 
the  summer.  Nor  would  you  be  glad  very  long,  if  we 
remained,  for  we  should  all  soon  feel  very  weak  from  the 
heat,  and  you  would  not  be  so  ready  as  you  now  are  to  run 
about  those  beautiful  hills  and  lanes.  But  since  you  are  so 
fond  of  travelling,  it  surely  will  not  distress  you  to  know 
that  we  are  soon  to  set  off  again?" 
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"  To  go  home,  Mama?"  asked  the  cliildren,  looking  a 
little  disappointed,  and  rather  puzzled. 

Their  papa  and  mama  laughed,  and  said  "  No;"  and  then 
their  papa  kindly  explained  that  nearly  all  the  residents  in 
Pau  were  gone  away  into  the  country;  "and  we  shall 
follow  their  example,"  added  he;  we  shall  go  to  some  place 
up  among  the  mountains." 

"  Which  are  really  there,"  interposed  Mrs.  Talbot,  point- 
ing out  of  the  window,  uthough  you  cannot  see  them.  But 
before  we  leave  Pau,  papa  must  seek  out  a  pleasant  dwelling 
for  us  to  return  to  in  October:  we  shall,  therefore,  not  run 
away  from  these  pretty  windows  for  some  days." 

u  Besides,  we  are  hoping  soon  to  see  our  friend  Madame 
D'Herville.  I  dare  say,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Talbot,  turning 
to  his  wife,  "  she  will  not  long  delay,  after  receiving  your 
note  last  night." 

The  children  went  away  for  a  while  to  Sutton,  with 
whom  they  found  amusement  in  helping  to  separate  what 
she  called  the  "  summer  and  winter  stock;"  for  she  said 
they  were  not  now  to  take  away  more  than  the  light 
clothing  fit  for  warm  weather. 

"  0  Sutton,  how  happy  I  am  !"  said  Agnes,  jumping 
about  the  room.  "Think  of  going  to  live  up  in  the 
mountains,  where  I  suppose  we  shall  see  waterfalls  and 
torrents,  and  goats  and  izzards !  and,  perhaps,  bears  and 
wolves !  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  like  to  meet  with 
them." 

"  Never  fear,  my  dear  child,"  said  Sutton,  "bears  and 
wolves  do  not  leave  their  mountain  quarters  in  summer;  I 
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believe  it  is  only  when  they  are  almost  starving  in  winter, 
that  they  venture  to  come  down  near  the  villages." 

The  two  girls  were  in  the  midst  of  telling  all  their  little 
plans  and  projects  to  Sutton,  when  they  were  called  by 
their  father,  and  ran  eagerly  into  the  salon  (drawing- 
room).  They  coloured  at  their  haste,  however,  and  almost 
felt  inclined  to  turn  back,  when  they  saw  a  lady  seated  on 
the  sofa  beside  their  mother.  But  she  called  them  to  her 
in  so  pleasant  a  tone,  and  kissed  them  so  kindly,  that  they 
guessed  who  this  must  be,  and  all  their  shyness  vanished. 
Madame  D'Herville  spoke  English  without  any  peculiar 
accent,  though  she  had  lived  all  her  life  in  France;  and 
Agnes  said  afterwards  to  Kate,  that  she  was  almost  disap- 
pointed at  this,  for  she  had  rather  hoped  to  have  heard 
something  like  their  old  friend  Madame  Lafon's  "  funny 
words." 

They  were  standing  together  in  the  balcony,  when  they 
heard  the  door  open  and  some  more  persons  enter;  and, 
looking  into  the  room,  they  saw  their  mama  affectionately 
embracing  an  old  lady,  with  a  sweet  face,  beside  whom 
stood  a  young  girl  about  two  years  older  than  Agnes. 
These  were  Madame  D'Herville's  mother,  and  her  daughter, 
Hortense. 

In  a  short  time,  when  all  the  greetings  and  introductions 
were  over,  Mr.  Talbot  proposed  leaving  his  wife  with  her 
old  friend  Madame  De  Monta,  while  he  would  accompany 
Madame  D'Herville  to  inquire  about  some  houses,  where 
the  accommodation  they  required  might  be  met  with.  He 
thought  the  children  also  would  like  to  go,  and  to  take 
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with  them  their  new  acquaintance,  Hortense,  whose  nice 
intelligent  face  had  prepossessed  them  all.  So  the  three  ran 
joyfully  away  together,  to  ask  Sutton  for  their  bonnets  and 
gloves. 

It  is  true,  there  was  not  at  first  much  talk  between  them, 
for  the  little  English  girls  dared  not  utter  a  word  of  French, 
and  neither  would  Hortense  at  first  venture  to  speak  to 
strangers  in  their  own  language,  though  she  was  well 
versed  in  it.  But  these  difficulties  vanished  before  the 
eagerness  and  excitement  roused  in  all  of  them  when  they 
were  fairly  out  of  the  hotel ;  at  every  step,  Agnes  and  Kate 
felt  their  curiosity  excited  by  some  new  and  droll  object, 
and  could  not  resist  questioning  their  companion;  while 
she,  on  her  part,  grew  interested  in  giving  information  to 
such  ready  listeners,  and  in  seeing  the  impression  made  on 
them  by  things  which  to  her  were  quite  common.  Hap- 
pily Sutton  was  with  them,  or  their  papa  and  Madame 
D'Herville  would  soon  have  lost  them,  as  they  lingered 
first  at  one  shop- window,  and  then  at  another;  now  at  a 
corner  of  a  street,  and  now  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

When  first  they  had  turned  out  of  the  court-yard  of  the 
"hotel,  they  had  come  upon  a  pretty  promenade,  called 
"  la  Place  Royale"  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  then  in  full 
leaf.  In  the  midst  of  these  stood  a  marble  statue,  which 
attracted  the  children's  attention. 

"  Who  is  that  man?"  asked  Agnes.  "  He  seems  to  have 
armour  on;  and  what  a  long  beard  he  has  !" 

"  That  is  Henri  Quatre,  a  very  great  king,  who  was 
born  in  Pau,"  answered  Hortense. 
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"  0  yes,  yes  !  We  have  read  a  great  deal  about  him  in 
our  History,"  replied  Kate,  eagerly.  "  And  was  he  really 
born  here?  I  had  forgotten  that." 

"To  be  sure  he  was,"  said  Hortense;  "  and  he  was  king 
of  this  place  long  before  he  was  king  of  France.  And  I 
can  shew  you  the  old  Chateau  where  his  mother,  Queen 
Jeanne,  lived,  and  where  he  was  born,  and  where  I  hope 
you  will  go  some  day ;  for  there  are  a  great  many  things  in 
it  which  you  will  like  to  see  if  you  have  read  about  them." 

"  How  pleasant  all  these  nice  benches  are,  facing  this 
view,"  said  Kate,  looking  over  the  low  wall  at  the  end  of 
the  Place  Roy  ale  ;  u  the  view  is  almost  the  same  as  from 
our  balcony  in  the  hotel.  There  are  the  coteaux,  and  the 
fields,  and  the  trees,  and  the  river." 

"  Among  those  trees  at  a  distance,  "  said  Hortense,  "  is 
our  house.  You  cannot  easily  see  it,  but  I  hope  we  shall 
walk  there  together  some  day  soon." 

"  It  seems  as  if  there  would  be  no  end  to  all  the  pleasant 
things!"  exclaimed  Agnes,  almost  jumping  along  with  de- 
light. 

Their  father  then  said  they  must  go  into  the  town  to  get 
their  house-hunting  business  done :  and  he  added : — 

"  It  will  be  a  good  thing  to  be  in  the  streets  while  it  is 
so  hot." 

This  rather  surprised  Agnes  and  Kate,  who  thought  it 
must  be  much  cooler  under  the  trees  on  the  Place,  than  in 
the  streets;  but  they  soon  found  out  their  mistake  on  turn- 
ing into  a  narrow  street  at  their  right  hand, — so  narrow 
that  Kate  called  it  "  quite  gloomy"  and  "melancholy." 

"  Ah,  but  do  n't  you  feel  how  nice  and  cool  it  is?"  said 
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Hortense,  quickly;  "  because  the  houses  are  so  high,  and  so 
close  together,  that  there  is  not  one  bit  of  sunshine  all 
down  the  street." 

They  soon  came  upon  a  more  busy  scene.  In  the  middle 
of  a  large  square  (not  far  from  the  narrow  street  of  whose 
coolness  Hortense  boasted),  stands  the  Nouvelle  Halle,  or 
new  market-place,  of  Pau.  On  one  side  of  this  building, 
our  friends  saw  vegetables  and  beautiful  fruit  heaped  up 
upon  the  ground,  as  well  as  crockery,  and  plenty  of  wooden 
shoes;  and  many  gaily-dressed  peasants  and  servants  were 
buying  and  selling.  Besides  this,  there  were  little  stands 
on  wheels,  having  a  kind  of  canvas  roof,  sloped  so  as  to 
keep  the  sun  off  the  goods  displayed  for  sale,  consisting 
of  a  gay  variety  of  dressed  dolls,  painted  scaramouches, 
brass  lamps,  penny  trumpets,  and  grotesque-looking  toys, 
that  had  a  lively  effect,  though  all  of  the  commonest 
description. 

Near  a  shop-door,  they  saw  a  quantity  of  cocks  and 
hens  seated  in  a  large,  round,  shallow  basket;  one  of  those 
baskets  which  the  women  balance  on  their  heads  so  skil- 
fully. The  heads  of  these  poor  fowls  were  all  turned  towards 
the  edge  of  the  basket  like  a  border,  and  the  children 
bestowed  no  great  pity  upon  them  because  they  "  sat  still, 
and  did  not  look  uneasy," — little  thinking,  that  besides 
being  secured  tightly  by  sticks  run  from  side  to  side  of  the 
basket,  they  had  their  legs  tied.  But  both  Kate  and  Agnes 
were  very  indignant  at  a  woman  who  had  some  other  un- 
fortunate hens,  all  tied  together  by  their  feet,  and  slung 
carelessly  over  her  arm  like  a  bundle,  while  she  stood  gos- 
siping with  her  numerous  acquaintance. 

"  0  Sutton,  do  stop  and  look  at  that  great  nosegay  of 
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roses,  and  heliotrope,  and  other  beautiful  flowers;  I  wish  I 
could  have  it  for  mama,"  said  Kate. 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  that  it  will  be  very  expensive," 
answered  Sutton. 

But  Madame  D'Herville,  who  had  heard  the  exclamation, 
turned,  and  said  a  few  words  to  the  peasant  woman  who  had 
the  flowers  for  sale;  and  then  on  the  payment  of  some 
sous  (half-pence)  the  longed-for  bouquet  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  delighted  Kate.  Madame  D'Herville  at  the 
same  time  explained  to  Sutton,  that  in  that  climate,  roses 
and  almost  all  other  flowers  are  much  more  plentiful,  and 
consequently  cheaper,  than  in  England.  And  Hortense 
added: — 

"  Yes;  we  have  roses  of  all  colours,  and  of  all  smells  — 
beautiful  roses." 

They  now  went  on  to  the  Haute  Plante,  a  kind  of  green, 
on  one  side  of  which  stand  the  barracks,  while  on  two 
other  sides  there  are  houses,  and  the  fourth  side  is  open  to 
the  country,  in  the  direction  of  Bordeaux.  Endless  were 
the  remarks  made  by  the  children  to  Hortense  as  they 
walked  on.  First,  Kate  squeezed  her  hand  gently,  and 
whispered  an  inquiry  concerning  a  woman  who  was  coming 
towards  them,  in  a  thick,  dark,  woollen  robe,  with  a  string 
of  large  beads  and  a  crucifix,  hanging  from  her  girdle. 
And  then,  before  she  could  answer,  Agnes  twitched  her 
dress  to  draw  her  attention  to  a  man  holding  a  pig  by  the 
legs  across  his  shoulders,  making  thus  a  strange  sort  of 
collar  to  his  blue  blouse:  the  pig,  however,  appeared  to 
find  this  mode  of  travelling  very  easy,  for  it  was  quite 
submissive,  neither  squeaking  nor  struggling,  as  is  the 
usual  pig-fashion  when  the  least  interfered  with.  But  when 
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they  had  laughed  enough  at  this,  Hortense  returned  to  the 
subject  of  Kate's  inquiries,  and  said: — 

"  That  was  a  Sosur  de  la  Charite  (Sister  of  Charity)  who 
passed  us.  There  are  several  of  them  here;  and  Mama 
told  me  they  are  very  good  and  kind  to  the  sick,  and  to 
poor  little  babies  that  have  no  mothers  to  take  care  of  them. 
They  go  about  at  all  hours  and  in  all  weathers, — and  didn't 
you  see  what  a  curious  kind  of  bonnet  they  wear,  as  stiff 
as  pasteboard,  and  stuck  out  so  as  to  shelter  their  faces 
from  sun,  wind,  or  rain?" 

"  0  yes,"  replied  Kate,  "  it  was  almost  like  a  pent-house 
roof,  and  funnily  curled  up  at  the  sides  like  papa's  hat. 
But  she  had  a  good-natured  face ;  and  I  am  glad  she  is  such 
a  kind  person." 

"  And  what  are  those  women  carrying  those  large  jars 
and  tubs  on  their  heads  for?"  asked  Agnes. 

"  Those,"  answered  Hortense,  "  are  the  Porteresses  d'eau 
(water-carriers),  for  we  have  no  water  in  the  houses  at  Pau, 
only  what  the  women  bring  from  the  fountain  in  those 
cruises,  or  cruches  as  we  call  them  in  French." 

Madame  D'Herville  took  Mr.  Talbot  to  see  several  houses 
in  the  Haute  Plante,  but  none  of  them  were  found  to  be 
exactly  suitable :  and  at  length  Mr.  Talbot  thought  his  chil- 
dren and  Hortense  must  be  getting  quite  tired.  He  therefore 
sent  them  back  to  the  hotel  with  Sutton,  while  he  went  with 
Madame  D'Herville  to  look  at  a  house  in  another  agree- 
able situation. 

Afterwards  (when  this  affair  of  the  house  was  settled), 
Madame  de  Monta  and  Madame  D'Herville  took  Hortense 
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away  home;  but  not  before  it  had  been  agreed,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  little  girls,  that  the  next  day  should  be  passed 
by  them  at  the  Maison-D'Herville,  as  Monsieur  D'Herville's 
house  was  called, — houses  in  Pau  and  its  vicinity  being 
generally  named  after  their  proprietors. 

As  soon  as  they  were  left  alone  with  their  parents,  Agnes 
and  Kate  began  to  describe  some  of  the  sights  of  the  morn- 
ing to  their  mama; — the  pig,  the  market-place,  the  Sister 
of  Charity ; — c' And  0  I  am  sure  you  would  have  laughed 
too,  mama,  if  you  could  have  seen  a  man  we  saw  selling 
ribbons,  off  a  strange  wooden  frame,  that  stood  from  the 
ground  as  high  again  as  himself."  The  two  girls  laughed 
over  the  sketch  they  tried  to  make  with  a  pencil,  of  the 
shape  of  this  frame,  from  which  hung  innumerable  tapes 
and  ribbons:  of  course  the  drawing  was  not  very  good, 
but  it  shewed  their  mother  how  funny  the  effect  must  have 
been,  of  all  the  tapes,  red,  blue,  and  white,  that  streamed 
like  little  flags  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  who  were  pur- 
chasing. 

"  You  must  have  been  very  much  amused,  indeed,  my 
dears,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot;  "  but  now  I  must  go  and  be  very 
quiet  in  my  own  room  till  dinner-time,  for  Papa  wishes  that 
we  should  go  afterwards  to  take  a  pleasant  walk,  which  we 
shall  all  enjoy  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  I  am  sure." 

"  Dear,  dear  Mama,  there  is  nothing  but  happiness,"  said 
Agnes,  jumping  up  and  kissing  her;  and  then  she  went 
away  with  Katie  to  play  in  Sutton's  room. 

The  temperature  was  very  delightful,  when  the  Talbot 
family  in  the  evening  crossed  the  pretty  Place  Roy  ale  again, 
lighted  up  as  it  then  was  with  a  glowing  reflection  of  the 
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sunset-colours  which  were  just  beginning  to  make  the  West 
glorious.  Their  way  lay  along  a  street  of  good-looking 
white  houses,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  beginning  to 
fling  open  their  Venetian  shutters  (closed  all  day  against 
the  powerful  sun);  such  a  slamming  and  noise  there  was, 
as  each  was  swung  back  vigorously  in  order  to  be  caught 
by  the  sort  of  bolt  fixed  in  the  wall,  to  keep  it  from  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  !  All  this  attracted  the  attention  of  Agnes 
and  Kate,  who  were  also  amused  to  see  the  number  of  heads 
popped  out,  on  every  floor,  to  catch  the  sweet  evening 
breeze  that  came  so  gently  up  the  street.  The  girls  had 
gone  on  rather  quickly  with  Sutton,  whilst  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Talbot  were  lingering  to  look  at  some  object;  and  they 
were  much  amused  when  Katie  came  flying  back,  exclaim- 
ing eagerly : — 

"  0  Mama  !  0  Papa  !  do  come  on,  this  must  be  the 
real  old  Chateau  that  we  have  got  to, —  the  Chateau  where 
H  or  tense  says  Henri  Quatre  was  born !  And  there  is  a 
bridge  across  to  it,  and  a  gate  standing  open,  and  we  do  so 
long  to  go  in,  only  there  is  a  soldier  marching  up  and  down 
before  it." 

Mr.  Talbot  smiled,  and  said: — 

"  "Well,  in  a  few  minutes  you  shall  see  whether  he  is  not 
as  peaceful  a  soldier  as  those  in  your  toy-box  at  home, 
though  he  is  not  made  of  wood." 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  little  people,  the  sentinel  made 
no  remark  upon  their  all  passing  through  the  large  arch 
that  led  into  the  picturesque,  but  somewhat  gloomy,  court 
of  the  Chateau.  The  court  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  so 
small  in  comparison  with  the  height  of  the  building,  that 
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very  little  sunshine  can  fall  into  it  at  any  time.  Mr.  Talbot's 

children     were,      therefore, 
greatly  struck  with  the  con- 
trast   between     this     court, 
\  so  chilling  in  its  aspect,  and 
fj^  the    glowing    prospect   that 
'  burst  upon  their  eyes  when 
i  they    turned   the    corner   of 
r  the  great  gateway,  and  found 
themselves     facing     another 
[*  large  arch,  which  formed,  as 
i  it  were,  the  frame  to  a  most 
[  lovely   picture,  —  the    river 
;  flowing     along     through    a 
[  charming     valley,    the    co- 
'  teaux   beyond,    warm    with 

COURT  OF  THE  CHATEAU,  the  setting-sun,  and  a  splen- 

did bank  of  rich  clouds  behind  them. 

The  children  for  a  few  minutes  were  silent  with  admira- 
tion, and  crept  gently  on  with  Sutton,  but  by-and-by  they 
turned  round,  exclaiming: — 

"  May  we  run  on  quickly,  Mama?  for  there  is  such  a 
pretty  terrace  here,  and  trees,  and  benches,  where  we  can 
sit  and  wait  till  you  and  Papa  come  up  to  us." 

They  found  a  very  nice  bench  on  the  terrace,  facing  the 
beautiful  view;  and  when  Mrs.  Talbot  had  rested  there  for 
a  little  while,  Mr.  Talbot  told  them  all  to  turn  and  look  at 
the  fine  old  Chateau  towering  on  the  slope  above  them, 
which  had  once  been  the  pride  of  an  eminent  princely 
family. 
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He  bade  his  children  also  not  forget,  that  in  the  ruined 
tower,  close  to  the  terrace,  Calvin  had  preached  the  Pro- 
testant religion  to  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre. 
He  reminded  them,  that  in  old  times  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  not  allow  any  other  kind  of  Christianity  than  their 
own  to  be  preached;  and  punished  the  profession  of  any 
such  so  severely,  that  it  was  only  a  few  very  earnest  persons 
who  would  venture  to  meet  by  night  in  the  small  room  in 
that  tower,  to  hear  this  brave  man,  Calvin,  preach  the 
Gospel. 

"  But  who  was  Queen  Marguerite?  And  where  was 
Navarre?"  asked  Agnes. 

"  This  part  of  France,  which  we  are  now  in,  and  which  is 
called  Beam,  was  part  of  Navarre,"  replied  her  father; 
"  and  it  had  then  a  sovereign  of  its  own,  distinct  from  the 
king  of  France.  Marguerite  de  Valois  was  the  only  sister 
of  Francis  the  First,  of  France,  who  loved  her  very  dearly, 
and  used  to  call  her  his  *  Marguerite  des  Marguerites,' 
which  means,  *  pearl  of  pearls.' " 

"  Oh,  Papa,"  exclaimed  Agnes,  "I  thought  Marguerite 
meant  a  '  daisy,'  not  a  *  pearl/" 

"  No,  my  little  girl,"  answered  Mr.  Talbot,  "  Margaret, 
or  Marguerite,  is  properly  a  Greek  name,  meaning  f  a  pearl' ; 
but  the  little  flower  which  we  call  in  English,  '  a  daisy,'  is 
called  in  French,  *  Marguerite,'  because  it  is  such  an  elegant 
chaste  little  thing, — quite  a  pearl  among  flowers.  But  sit 
still,  you  little  fidget,"  continued  her  papa,  laying  his  hand 
on  Agnes,  who  was  about  to  jump  up  and  run  away,  "  I 
have  not  done  telling  you  about  Marguerite  de  Valois,  and 
the  many  excellent  things  that  she  did,  to  justify  her  brother 
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and  all  the  great  men  of  the  day,  in  calling  her  the  pearl  of 
princesses.  She  was  one  of  the  most  learned,  accomplished, 
charming,  and  amiable  ladies  in  the  world.  I  will  give  you 
an  instance  of  her  good  actions,  —  when  her  brother  Francis 
was  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  and  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  wounds  he  had  received  in  fighting  against  the  king  of 
that  country,  Marguerite  went  to  him,  to  be  with  him, 
and  nurse  him,  and  read  the  Scriptures  to  him  (for  she 
herself  did  so  daily),  as  well  as  to  try  to  obtain  his  release 
from  his  haughty  and  vindictive  enemy." 

"  0  Papa,  and  did  she  succeed?"  asked  Kate. 

"  Francis  was  released  after  a  long  time;  but  not  while 
Marguerite  was  in  Spain:  you  will  read  all  about  it  in 
history  some  day.  After  her  return  from  Spain,  Marguerite 
married  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  the  noble  and  excellent 
Henri  D'Albret;  and  then  she  came  frequently  to  reside  in 
this  very  Chateau  of  Pau.  She  was  eleven  years  older  than 
her  husband,  yet  there  never  was  a  more  attached  couple, 
and  each  was  well  worthy  of  the  other.  They  were  very 
anxious  for  the  good  of  their  subjects,  and  they  introduced 
reforms  in  every  department  of  government,  in  education, 
in  agriculture,  and  in  religion.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
very  beautiful  gardens  they  made  to  this  Chateau  of  Pau : 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  ground  is  now  all  built  over. 
Not  content  with  doing  good  in  public,  Marguerite  likewise 
exerted  herself  in  private  ;and  if  she  heard  of  any  poor 
persons  in  the  town  who  were  sick  or  in  distress,  she  would 
steal  out  quite  unostentatiously  by  some  side- door  of  the 
chateau,  and  go  to  see  how  she  could  best  relieve  them. 
At  first  this  good  king  and  queen  were  afraid  they  were  not 
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going  to  be  blessed  with  any  children;  but  after  a  while 
GOD  gave  them  one  little  daughter;  and  that  little  daughter 
afterwards  grew  up  to  be  the  famous  Queen  of  Navarre, 
Jeanne  D'Albret,  the  mother  of  Henri  Quatre." 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  more  about  Marguerite 
De  Valois,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot;  "she  kept  great  state  even 
before  she  became  a  Queen  (because,  you  know,  she  was  a 
Princess  of  the  royal  blood  of  France),  and  once,  among  her 
maids  of  honour,  she  had  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  afterwards 
so  unfortunate  in  her  choice  of  a  husband !" 

"  Oh  yes,"  remarked  Agnes,  "  for  indeed  that  Henry  VIII. 
was  as  bad  as  Blue  Beard." 

The  children  now  jumped  up  and  peeped  over  the  low 
wall  of  the  terrace.  They  were  amused  at  the  scene  in  the 
wide  street  far  down  below  them;  and  they  thought  the 
ruined  tower,  whose  roofless  walls  came  almost  close  up  to 
the  terrace,  was  very  pretty. 

"  Look,  papa,"  said  Katie,  "  it  has  no  glass  in  its  win- 
dows, and  it  is  all  covered  with  ivy.  I  wonder  whether  it 
was  part  of  the  Chateau  when  Calvin  preached  in  it." 

"  No,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Talbot,  "  it  was  then  the 
Mint,  where  money  was  coined;  and  it  was  joined  to  this 
terrace  by  a  flight  of  steps.  In  French  the  Mint  is  called 
'  la  Monnaie ; '  and,  as  the  entrance  to  this  building  was 
from  that  wide  street  below,  the  street  is  still  called  the 
*  Place  de  la  Monnaie'  And  it  was  in  that  ' place '  that 
tilts  and  tournaments  used  to  be  held  in  the  days  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Navarre." 

"  Well,  papa,  there  are  very  different  sort  of  people  from 
knights  and  kings  and  queens  there  now,"  said  Agnes, 
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laughing,  "  look  at  the  old  women  sitting  gossiping  with 
their  chairs  tilted  back  on  two  legs  against  the  wall,  some 
knitting,  and  some  twirling  those  sticks  and  strings  which  I 
see  so  many  of  the  women  playing  with." 

"  Not  playing''  said  Mrs.  Talbot  smiling;  "  those  sticks, 
as  you  call  them,  are  the  distaff  and  spindle,  with  which 
the  industrious  peasant- women  spin  the  thread  or  worsted, 
out  of  which  their  own  clothes  are  afterwards  made.  You 
seldom  will  see  a  woman,  either  walking  or  sitting,  without 
her  distaff  and  spindle,  or  else  her  knitting  pins;  and  even 
many  of  the  men  knit  stockings  when  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do.  But  come  now,  we  must  hasten  on  while  the 
sunlight  yet  lingers,  I  want  to  see  a  little  more  of  this 
pretty  part  of  Pau." 

Leaving  the  terrace,  they  passed  into  the  Basse  Plante, 
a  fine  plantation  of  horse-chestnut  trees, — so  close  together 
as  to  be  almost  gloomy  at  this  hour;  then  going  through  a 
gate,  and  up  a  very  steep  sloping  gravel  walk,  they  found 
themselves  on  a  beautiful  wooded  ridge,  and  once  more 
facing  the  view  of  the  river  and  the  hills.  They  were  now 
in  the  Park,  whose  delicious  position,  charming  views,  and 
fine  beech-trees,  make  it  a  just  object  of  pride  to  the  people 
of  Pau. 

The  children,  with  Sutton  and  their  parents,  soon  found 
a  bench,  whence  they  had  an  enchanting  prospect, — the 
bridge,  with  the  sparkling  Gave  rushing  through  it,  the 
fertile  meadows,  the  graceful  trees,  and  the  picturesque 
Italian-looking  Chateau  de  Bizanos,  still  glowing  in  the 
rosy  light.  The  sun  itself  was  quite  hidden  from  where 
our  delighted  party  sat;  but  they  judged  he  must  be  very 
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low,  for  the  bank  of  clouds  behind  the  hills  was  changing 
its  golden  hue,  and  assuming  a  grey  solid  appearance. 
Mrs.  Talbot  remarked,  that  it  was  very  fine  to  see  the 
whole  mass  of  them  begin  to  move,  and  rise  slowly,  higher 
and  higher. 

"And  look,  how  curious!"  added  Agnes,  "there  are 
some  pointed  clouds  that  just  seem  to  be  growing  out  of 
the  others!  Oh  look,  Papa,  there  is  one  which  is  just  like 
a  rock  with  two  points  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  clouds 
are  beginning  to  roll  about,  like  fog  upon  some  great  cliff. 

But,  Mama,"  she  continued,  suddenly  hesitating, 

"  they  are  very  curious,  those  new  clouds,  are  they  not?" 

Mrs.  Talbot  looked  at  her  husband,  and  they  both  smiled, 
but  said  nothing.  The  prospect  kept  changing  every  mo- 
ment, and  at  last,  as  if  an  immense  curtain  had  been 
raised,  all  the  real  clouds  rolled  away,  and  the  lofty 
Pyrenees  stood  clear  out  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the 
children.  Agnes  actually  clapped  her  hands  with  joy  and 
surprise,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  they  are  the  mountains,  the 
real  mountains,  and  indeed  they  are  high  enough/' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  were  as  delighted  as  their  little 
girls,  at  having  so  good  a  "first  sight'''  of  this  magnificent 
scene,  and  they  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  tear  them- 
selves from  it;  but  all  at  once  the  clouds  began  again  to 
descend,  and,  closing  in  all  round,  shut  out  the  distant 
view.  It  was  now  growing  dark,  too,  and  the  air  was 
beginning  to  feel  somewhat  too  cool  for  Mrs.  Talbot,  so 
they  hastened  home  to  tea,  and  the  children  to  bed,  where 
they  dreamed  over  the  delights  of  this  first  day  at  Pau. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Sunrise  —  The  Wood-market  —  Mr.  Talbot's  House  in  the  Basse 
Plante  —  Spending  the  Day  at  Gelos. 

THE  nimble  Agnes  was  up  betimes  the  next  morning,  and 
popping  her  feet  into  a  little  pair  of  slippers,  ran  along  a 
sort  of  gallery,  which  was  all  closed  in  with  glass,  and  shut 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a  glass-door.  This  led 
her  to  Button's  "  tiny  bed-room,"  as  she  called  it;  which 
was,  indeed,  not  much  more  than  a  closet,  but  which  had 
a  window  looking  towards  the  mountains,  and  Agnes 
wanted  to  look  out  and  see  if  they  were  again  visible.  It 
was  much  earlier  than  the  eager  little  girl  had  thought; 
and  Sutton  was  hardly  awake  when  roused  by  her  ex- 
clamations : — 

"  0  come,  Sutton,  get  up,  and  look  out  at  the  beautiful 
red  and  golden  lights  on  the  high,  high  points  of  the 
mountains  !  and  how  grand  it  looks  down  below,  where  it 
seeing  as  if  night  were  not  quite  gone !  I  do  think  the 
sun  must  be  just  beginning  to  shine  on  those  hollow-look- 
ing places,  very  high  up,  though  I  do  not  see  him  yet. 
Do  n't  you  think  the  sun  must  be  rising?" 

Sutton  very  good-naturedly  came  to  the  window  and  said 
Agnes  was  right;  and  they  sat  some  time  watching  with 
interest  the  gradual  lighting  up  of  the  grand  scene.  Agnes 
wanted  to  go  for  Kate;  but  Sutton  said  it  was  better  to  let 
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her  have  more  sleep,  as  she  was  not  very  strong,  and  had 
been  extremely  tired  the  night  before. 

"  Your  papa  told  me,  too,"  added  Sutton,  "  that  if  you 
were  both  well  enough  in  the  morning,  he  meant  to  take 
Katie  and  you  out  before  breakfast,  so  go  quietly  back  to 
bed  now,  and  do  n't  rouse  your  sister  till  I  come  into  your 
room." 

By  the  time  their  papa  was  up  and  dressed,  the  little 
girls  were  both  ready  for  the  promised  walk.  They  enjoyed 
the  morning  air  on  their  way  to  a  large  handsome  Place, 
which  they  had  not  seen  before,  and  which  now  presented 
a  most  singular  spectacle.  It  was  a  wide,  oblong  space, 
with  broad,  gravelled  terraces  on  each  side,  raised  high 
above  the  carriage-way.  Beyond  these  terraces  they  saw 
arcades  filled  with  shops,  and  lofty  white  dwelling-houses 
over  them.  •  The  effect  was  quite  striking  to  our  little 
country  friends;  but  it  was  not  this  alone  that  drew  forth 
their  exclamations.  The  middle  of  the  Place  was  full  of 
carts,  and  oxen,  and  men  and  women,  and  piles  of  wood, 
and  bundles  of  faggots;  and  a  busy  hum  of  voices  was  to 
be  heard.  The  carts  were  picturesquely-shaped  vehicles, 
piled  full  of  logs  of  wood,  little  sticks,  great  roots,  and 
every  part  of  a  tree  that  can  possibly  be  used  as  fuel !  And 
it  was  very  diverting  to  watch  the  bustle  of  the  purchasers, 
all  striving  to  make  the  best  bargain  fora  "char"  (cart-load) 
of  "  rondin  "  (round  wood)  for  their  drawing-room  fire,  or 
of  "  bois-fendu  "  (split  wood)  for  their  kitchen. 

"  Do  try,  Papa,  and  explain  to  us  a  little  of  what  is 
going  on/'  said  Agnes,  pulling  her  father's  hand. 
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"  See,"  said  Katie,  "  what  is  tliat  woman  going  to  do 
with  that  cart-full  of  what  looks  just  like  our  pea-sticks?" 

"  That  is  the  small  wood/'  said  Mr.  Talbot,  "  that  is 
required  to  light  the  fires  with ;  and  those  smooth,  neatly- 
cut  pieces,  that  look  like  the  trunks  of  small  trees,  are  the 
most  expensive  kind  of  logs"  for  burning,  and  make  the 
handsomest  and  hottest  fires.  That  sort  of  wood  is  called 
rondin" 

"  But,  Papa,"  interrupted  Agnes,  "  is  all  the  wood  here 
for  burning?  How  could  we  possibly  make  a  fire  with 
those  great  roots?  They  must  have  belonged  to  fine  old 
trees." 

"  When  winter  conies,  my  child,"  answered  Mr.  Talbot, 
"you  will  be  as  pleased  to  see  one  of  them  set  at  the  back 
of  the  chimney,  as  you  were  when  Thomas  brought  in  '  a 
hunchy  log!  as  you  used  to  call  it,  at  the  Christmas-time,  at 
home." 

"  How  patient  the  poor  cows  are  while  all  this  bustle  is 
going  on,"  observed  Katie;  "  I  see  all  the  carts  are  drawn 
by  either  cows  or  oxen,  and  they  are  all  the  same  reddish- 
brown  colour:  and  don't  you  think,  Papa,  the  heavy 
wooden  yoke  upon  their  heads  must  hurt  them?  And  that 
great  piece  of  sheep-skin  laid  across  their  foreheads  must 
be  very  hot !  What  is  it  for?" 

"  I  dare  say  for  ornament,"  said  her  father;  "but  look 
at  that  cart  which  is  now  moving  down  the  street, —  do  you 
see  how  the  gentle  obedient  oxen  are  guided  by  their 
master's  merely  shaking  his  long  stick,  and  pointing  with 
it?" 

"  0  Papa,  how  funny !     It  is  just  like  what  we  read  in 
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fairy  tales,  about   fairies  waving   their  wands   and   being 
obeyed !     And  what  odd  words  the  man  spoke  while  doing 

BO!" 

"  Yes,  the  people  here  speak  a  very  odd  kind  of  French, 
called  Patois,  which  you  will  not  be  able  to  understand," 
said  Mr.  Talbot;  "but  most  of  them  speak  your  kind  of 
French  also.  I  must  tell  you  that  at  the  end  of  that  long 
staff  the  driver  of  the  oxen  has  an  iron  point,  with  which 
he  could  punish  his  beasts  if  they  were  to  be  disobedient; 
but  they  seldom  require  it  to  be  used;  they  are  accustomed 
to  wear  the  yoke  from  the  time  they  are  only  little 
calves ;  and,  as  they  look  sleek  and  in  good  condition,  I 
suppose  it  does  not  hurt  them,  though  one  would  think 
the  whole  weight  of  the  cart  must  be  thrown  on  their 
foreheads  in  going  down-hill.  I  am  told  they  are  very 
quiet,  seldom  bellowing  or  lowing,  either  in  the  fields  or  at 
market,  and  that  all  the  farm-work  is  done  by  them,  in- 
stead of  by  horses.  They  are  very  valuable  to  their  owners, 
some  being  worth  as  much  as  400  francs,  which  is  equal  to 
£16,  and  is  a  great  sum  in  this  country. 

u  They  look  as  if  they  had  pinafores  on,"  said  Agnes, 
laughing  and  pointing  to  the  sheet  of  linen  which  is  spread 
over  the  body  of  each  animal,  and  fastened  with  strings 
under  the  neck  and  under  the  tail.  "  But  see,  there  is  our 
Sutton,"  she  exclaimed,  "  down  there  among  the  people 
and  the  logs  of  wood,  what  can  she  be  doing?" 

"  She  is  going  to  buy  some  logs  of  wood,"  replied  Mr. 
Talbot,  "  do  you  not  see  a  nice  tidy  Frenchwoman  standing 
beside  her?  That  is  Madame  D'Herville's  cook,  Madeleine, 
who  is  come  in  to  town  on  purpose  to  get  in  a  small  stock 
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of  fuel  for  our  new  house :  and  Sutton  chose  to  go  with 
her,  because  she  is  anxious  to  learn  about  the  French 
money  and  the  ways  of  the  people ;  and  anything  that  can 
be  useful  to  her  during  our  future  stay  in  Pau." 

The  little  girls  were  quite  astonished  to  see  several  carts 
full  of  wood  move  off  towards  their  new  house,  by 
Madeleine's  direction;  and  they  thought  she  must  surely 
be  buying  too  much. 

"  You  said  it  was  to  be  a  small  stock  of  fuel,  papa,"  said 
Agnes,  "  and  yet  see  what  a  train  of  carts  Madeleine  and 
Sutton  are  following.  Surely  in  such  a  nice  warm  country 
as  this,  that  will  last  a  very  long  time." 

Mr.  Talbot  laughed  and  said,  "  My  little  girl,  of  course 
it  is  warm  now,  in  the  middle  of  June;  but  even  in  this 
southern  latitude  we  must  expect  some  winter  weather,  and 
in  the  course  of  next  year  we  shall  burn  a  great  deal  more 
wood  than  you  have  seen  Madeleine  buy.  Monsieur 
D'Herville  has  kindly  promised  to  arrange  for  me  with  a 
farmer  whom  he  knows,  who  will  fill  our  wood-cellars 
quite  full  before  winter,  with  wood  that  is  thoroughly 
dry,  for  that  is  an  important  point  both  for  economy  and 
comfort." 

They  now  walked  on,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Place, 
where  a  number  of  the  gentle  cows  and  oxen  stood  beside 
the  empty  carts,  eating  their  well-earned  breakfast. 

"  Papa,  what  have  they  got  to  eat?  It  is  not  hay  nor 
grass,"  said  little  Kate. 

"  No,  my  dear,  those  are  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  maize 
or  Indian  corn,  which  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  the 
Pyrenees.  I  will  shew  it  to  you,  and  tell  you  more  about 
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it  some  other  day.  But  come  with  me  now,  and  I  will 
shew  you  our  house." 

In  a  few  minutes,  they  reached  a  gateway  leading  into 
a  court-yard,  where  rose-bushes  and  orange-trees  stood  in 
large  pots;  and  the  little  girls  were  much  pleased  when 
they  were  told  that  here  was  to  be  their  new  home.  But 
Agnes  exclaimed  rather  indignantly  at  the  way  in  which 
the  men  who  had  arrived  with  the  wood-carts,  had  tossed 
out  all  the  logs,  "  just  higgledy-piggledy,"  as  she  said, 
quite  spoiling  the  appearance  of  their  pretty  little  court- 
yard. "  They  might  as  well  have  done  the  job  tidily,"  she 
said. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  said  her  papa,  laughing;  "I 
dare  say  we  shall  lind  it  all  done  in  the  proper  way  of  this 
country.  Look  up,  there  is  Sutton  in  the  balcony  waiting 
for  you;  and  you  may  run  in,  and  she  will  shew  you  what 
pretty  gay  rooms  you  are  to  live  in,  and  what  a  nice  warm 
quiet  bedroom  there  is  for  your  mama." 

The  children  ran  eagerly  through  the  house,  and  were 
particularly  pleased  to  find  that  their  own  bedroom  had  a 
window  from  which  they  could  see  all  that  was  going  on  in 
the  busy  street,  which,  after  passing  under  the  arch  formed 
by  the  Chateau-terrace,  leads  to  the  bridge  over  the  rushing 
sparkling  Gave.  This  bridge,  they  were  told,  was  called 
the  bridge  of  Jurangon  (from  the  suburban  part  of  Pau 
called  Jurangon,  which  commences  half-way  across  the 
river).  And  Sutton  pointed  out  to  them,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge,  the  road  leading  to  the  village  of  Gelos,  near 
which  the  D'Herville  family  resided. 

On  returning  to  the  courtyard  they  found  Mr.  Talbot 
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watching  some  men,  who  were  working  away  with  large 
saws,  splitting  and  shortening  the  long  unshapely  pieces  of 
wood  which  had  been  taken  out  of  some  of  the  carts. 
Others  of  the  men  then  made  these  into  bundles ;  and  (with 
the  help  of  the  rope  that  bound  them),  hoisted  them  on 
their  shoulders  to  convey  them  to  the  "  cave"  or  cellar. 
When  the  whole  stock  had  been  thus  deposited  there,  Agnes 
and  Kate  were  taken  to  see  how  pretty  it  looked,  sorted  and 
piled  up  in  neat  stacks;  and  they  agreed  it  was  a  much 
pleasanter  thing  to  look  at  than  "  a  dingy  black  coal 
cellar." 

Mrs.  Talbot  was  found  waiting  breakfast  for  them  at  the 
h6tel;  and,  as  they  all  sat  down,  the  children  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  their 'parents  decide  that,  as  the  weather  was 
not  yet  very  overpoweringly  hot,  they  would  remain  in  Pau 
for  some  time  longer,  in  order  to  enjoy  some  intercourse 
with  their  newly-found  friends. 

"  0,  Mama,  I  am  sure  we  shall  like  that  very  much," 
cried  her  little  daughters;"  for  Hortense  seems  so  kind  and 
pleasant,  and  she  said  she  hoped  we  would  not  go  away  to 
the  mountains  too  soon,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  for  us 
to  see  about  Pau." 

"I  know  there  is,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  "  but  eat 
your  breakfast  quickly  now,  for  this  is  to  be  a  busy  day : 
our  friends  at  Gelos  have  fixed  that  we  shall  pass  the  greater 
part  of  it  with  them,  and  you  have  besides  to  help  Sutton 
to  collect  all  our  things  together,  so  that  when  we  are  gone 
she  and  our  new  maid  Gracieuse,  may  convey  them  to  our 
own  house,  where  we  shall  sleep  to-night." 

When  the  necessary  arrangements  had  been  made,  they 
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set  out  for  the  Maison  D'Herville.  It  was  a  lovely  morning, 
and  the  peeps  that  they  had  of  the  mountains,  here  and 
there  between  the  houses,  as  they  drove  along  towards 
Gelos,  delighted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot,  as  much  as  the  view 
in  the  contrary  direction  amused  their  little  girls,  who  were 
seated  with  their  backs  to  the  horses. 

"  0  Mama,"  said  Agnes,  as  they  passed  over  the  Bridge 
of  Jurancon,  "  how  beautiful  those  woods  look  on  one  side, 
and  the  chateau  on  the  other  !  And  what  a  fine  noise  the 
water  makes,  foaming  through  the  arches  under  us  !  And 
what  can  those  mounds  of  stones  be,  Papa,  where  the  men 
and  a  cart  and  horses  are  standing,  without  seeming  to 
mind  the  real  little  waves  that  are  under  their  legs  ?" 

"  The  men,"  said  her  father,  "  are  picking  up  very  large 
stones  for  building  houses  with;  the  stones  are  washed 
down  by  this  rapid  river  from  the  rocky  mountain^gorges 
whence  it  takes  its  rise.  And  if  you  are  surprised  to  hear 
of  a  stream  of  water  being  strong  enough  to  bring  down 
such  great  stones,  you  will  be  still  more  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  mounds  of  stone-work,  beside  which  the  men  are 
standing,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  bridge  which  was 
swept  away  by  the  current  of  this  Gave,  in  one  very  rainy 
season." 

The  carriage  now  drove  through  a  sort  of  suburb,  by  no 
means  pretty,  but  even  here  Agnes's  quick  eye  caught  sight 
of  things  both  new  and  amusing.  The  people  at  their 
open  doors  and  windows,  were  all  working  at  their  different 
trades,  some  signs  of  which  were  generally  hung  outside 
the  shops.  At  one  place,  where  a  man  was  at  work  on  a 
bench  in  the  pathway,  Mr.  Talbot  stopped  the  carriage  that 
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his  little  daughters  might  see  the  way  of  making  those 
hempen-soled  shoes,  called  espartillos,  commonly  worn  by 
the  peasants  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Spain.  In  a  large  room 
of  the  house  opposite  to  which  they  had  stopped,  Agnes 
saw  a  number  of  boys  and  girls,  busy  in  various  ways  with 
the  pretty  shining  hemp ;  some  were  cutting  it  into  lengths, 
and  laying  them  on  the  floor  in  even  rows,  so  that  they 
looked  like  large  skeins  of  grey  or  drab  silk ;  others  were 
twisting  some  of  these  lengths,  but  not  tightly,  and  were 
handing  them  to  be  used  by  the  workman  at  the  bench 
outside.  When  twisted,  the  skeins  of  hemp  were  about 
the  thickness  of  a  finger;  the  workman  threaded  an  enor- 
mous iron  needle  with  one  of  them,  and  by  twining  coil  after 
coil  of  this  hemp  round  a  little  board  shaped  like  the  sole  of 
a  shoe,  a  strong  sole  was  soon  made,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  very  pliant  and  light.  This  was 
then  taken  to  another  part  of  the  work-room,  where  some 
of  the  girls  would  add  quarters,  made  of  a  strong  kind  of 
galloon,  grey  or  light-brown  in  colour,  and  adorned  with 
scarlet  worsted  sandal-ties.  This  chaussure  looks  very  gay, 
especially  if  some  flourishes,  or  spots,  of  scarlet  wool  are 
embroidered  on  the  front. 

A  short  distance  further  on,  the  carriage  reached  a  clump 
of  trees,  under  which  was  a  large  cross  and  a  rustic  bench. 

"  This  is  lLa  Croix  du  Prince ,'  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Talbot; 
"  Madame  D'Herville  said  we  were  to  turn  to  the  left  from 
this  place,  which  she  told  me  is  memorable  as  being  the 
spot  where  the  first  cross  was  restored,  by  order  of  Louis 
XIII.,  after  the  Protestant  faith  had  ceased  to  be  the 
established  religion  of  Beam.  Louis  happened  himself  to 
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be  passing  this  way,  just  after  it  had  been  raised,  and  he 
dismounted  from  his  horse  and,  with  all  his  numerous  train, 
knelt  down  in  the  road  to  perform  his  devotions — whence 
the  name,  '  la  woix  du  prince9  (the  prince's  cross)." 

As  they  drove  in  at  the  gate  of  their  friends'  place, 
Agnes  and  Kate  saw  many  smiling  faces  on  the  pretty  lawn 
that  sloped  up  from  the  carriage-road. 

"  0  there  is  little  Juliette,  I  am  sure/'  cried  Agnes; 
"  Juliette,  of  whom  Hortense  seemed  so  fond;  and  I  dare 
say  that  is  Emil,  her  brother,  that  she  told  us  about." 

When  they  got  out  of  the  carriage,  even  the  servants 
gave  them  smiling  looks  of  welcome,  and  Madame  de 
Monta,  M.  and  Madame  D'Herville,  Hortense,  Emil,  and 
the  rosy,  laughing  Juliette,  were  all  embracing  them  in  a 
moment,  and  all  speaking  to  them  quite  as  if  they  were  old 
friends.  It  is  true  Juliette  was  a  little  shy,  but  not  after 
the  beautiful  English  wax  doll,  brought  for  her  by  Mrs. 
Talbot,  made  its  appearance  !  It  had  a  pretty  baby  face, 
and  great  was  the  admiration  excited  by  its  perfectly-shaped 
hands  and  feet.  Hortense' s  work-box,  and  Emil's  box  of 
bricks,  gave  equal  pleasure,  especially  as  these  young  people 
had  rarely  seen  any  English  toys. 

Monsieur  lyHerville's  gardens  were  charming,  sloping  as 
they  did  up  the  coteaux,  with  fine  trees  to  shelter  the  seats; 
which  were  placed  wherever  the  view  was  prettiest.  The 
children  romped  and  scrambled  about  there  very  happily 
for  an  hour,  but  then  they  felt  exhausted  with  the  heat, 
and  were  glad  to  go  indoors.  Early  in  the  afternoon  they 
dined ;  and,  as  soon  as  there  was  a  cool  air,  and  shade,  all 
were  ready  for  a  walk.  The  elder  ladies  only  strolled  in 
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the  gardens,  but  the  young  people  went  off  in  high  spirits 
with  Mr.  Talbot  and  Monsieur  D'Herville  to  see  the  Ch£- 
teau  de  Gelos,  an  old  house,  which  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  view  from  the  Place  Royale,  and  is  celebrated 
for  having  lodged  Napoleon  and  his  empress,  Josephine 
(the  grandmother  of  the  present  Emperor  Napoleon),  on 
their  way  from  Spain.  Monsieur  D'Herville  took  his  friends 
to  see  the  immense  stables,  where  the  government  keep 
some  very  beautiful  Arabian  and  other  horses :  and  the  girls 
were  delighted  at  the  gentleness  of  one  magnificent  animal, 
called  Ali  Baba,  who  they  found  would  eat  out  of  their 
hands  !  The  attendant  told  them  he  was  the  largest  horse 
ever  seen,  yet  he  was  quite  tractable,  and  would  even  play 
with  his  groom,  and  follow  him  like  a  dog.  Agnes  and 
Kate  fed  him  with  same  biscuit  Monsieur  D'Herville  gave 
them,  but  Katie  felt  very  frightened  when  she  had  to  hold 
her  little  hand  close  to  his  immense  mouth;  indeed  she 
would  not  have  done  it,  but  that  she  saw  Agnes  was  almost 
going  to  laugh  at  her  for  her  causeless  fear.  Afterwards, 
Ali  Baba  put  his  nose  towards  the  pocket  of  Monsieur 
D'Herville,  to  see  if  there  was  any  more  biscuit;  and  as  no 
more  was  give  him,  he  held  his  head  down  to  be  patted  and 
stroked.  There  were  also  two  fine  white  horses,  whose 
manes  were  so  extremely  beautiful,  that  the  groom  took 
from  them,  and  presented  to  each  of  the  little  visitors,  a 
silvery  hair,  measuring  much  beyond  a  yard  in  length. 

After  this  amusing  visit  to  the  Haras,  as  this  establish- 
ment is  called,  the  party  returned  to  the  Maison  D'Herville, 
to  drink  tea  on  the  lawn.  To  crown  the  pleasures  of  the 
day,  there  was  a  beautiful  moon  to  light  them  back  to  Pau. 
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So  here  was  "  another  happy  day !"  as  the  children  said 
when  pouring  out  their  delight  to  Sutton,  as  she  was  help- 
ing them  to  take  possession  of  the  pretty  little  beds  in  their 
new  room,  where  they  lay  listening  to  the  nightingales  in 
the  Basse  Plante  till  they  fell  soundly  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Temple  at  Pau  —  Head-dresses  —  A  walk  to  Bilheres  —  La  Foii- 
taine  des  Cent  Ecus  —  Peasant  Weddings  —  Henri  IV.'s  Foster- 
mother's  Cottage. 

AGNES  and  Kate  were  very  glad  that  the  first  Sunday  after 
their  arrival  in  Pau  could  be  spent  something  like  their 
"  old  English  Sundays,"  as  they  said.  They  repeated  to 
their  mother  the  Collect  and  a  few  verses  of  the  Psalms  for 
the  day;  and  then  they  all  went  together  to  the  English 
church.  The  building  was  simple;  and  neatly  fitted  up 
with  open  seats;  the  service  was  very  well  performed;  and 
a  small  organ  helped  the  singing  of  some  well-known  hymn- 
tunes,  much  to  Agnes's  delight,  for  it  made  her  think  of 
their  village  church  at  home.  "  Only,"  said  she  "  there  is 
no  old  clerk  here,  with  his  funny  flaxen  wig,  to  give  out 
the  hymns;  nor  is  there  any  tidy  row  of  boys  and  girls  to 
join  in  them,  and,"  added  she,  with  a  nod  to  her  mama. 
"  sometimes  to  shout  a  little  out  of  tune." 

On  their  way  home  from  church,  Mrs.  Talbot  remarked 
to  her  husband,  that  there  was  "  more  appearance  of  a  day  oj 
rest  in  Pau  than  in  Bordeaux.  Many  of  the  shops  are  shut ; 
and  even  where  they  are  open,"  continued  she,  "  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  for  business  so  much  as  for  the  sake  of  letting 
in  light  and  fresh  air,  which  I  suppose  the  French  people 
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enjoy  very  much,  for  they  are  always  sitting  or  standing  at 
their  doors." 

"  And  don't  you  remember,  Mama,"  said  Kate,  "  what 
numbers  of  neatly-dressed  women  we  met,  all  with  prayer- 
books  in  their  hands,  going  towards  the  church  that  is  near 
our  hotel?  And  many  boys  and  girls  too;  and  as  they  all 
had  prayer-books,  they  must  have  been  going  to  some 
church.  And  some  of  the  little  girls  looked  very  droll, 
quite  like  little  old  women,  because  they  had  lace  caps  all 
over  bows  of  ribbon, — at  least,  I  mean  the  bows  of  ribbon 
were  all  over  their  caps,  and  they  had  no  bonnets/' 

"  Those  were  probably  the  children  of  shopkeepers,"  said 
Mrs.  Talbot;  "people  of  that  class  in  this  country  never 
wear  bonnets,  you  see,  neither  do  the  servants;  but  the 
servants  generally  wear  handkerchiefs,  which  they  call 
*  mouchoirs,'  or  '  fichus J  or  '  foulards  J  The  peasant-women 
also  wear  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads,  and  over  them  they 
put  the  *  capuletj  which  you  see  is  generally  made  of 
scarlet  cloth  or  flannel.  It  is  a  kind  of  head-gear  which  is 
very  picturesque, — peculiarly  so,  when  in  hot  weather  the 
women  fold  it  up  square,  and  balance  it  on  the  top  of  the 
head." 

"  But  Mama,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  wonder  how  all  the  women 
do  without  any  shade  over  their  faces  in  this  country,  where 
the  sun  is  so  glaring;  —  to  be  sure,  a  great  many  have  para- 
sols: and  I  think  the  '  mouchoirs •/  and  caps,  are  much  nicer 
looking  than  the  shabby  poky  bonnets  our  countryfolks  at 
home  wear." 

After  this  little  chat,  the  children  walked  on  quietly  be- 
side their  parents,  because  they  saw  they  were  talking  about 
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something  which  interested  them,  and  did  not  want  to  be 
disturbed  or  interrupted.  Agnes  listened  to  ajl  her  papa 
said;  but  she  did  not  quite  understand  it:  she  made  out, 
however,  that  they  were  saying  a  great  deal  about  the  right 
keeping  of  the  Lord's  day;  and  she  heard  Mr.  Talbot  say 
that 'a  gentleman  who  had  long  resided  in  this  part  of 
France,  had  told  him  that  the  "  Cures'3  (Priests)  were  very 
anxious  to  wean  their  flocks  from  the  idle  dancing  and 
drinking  which  used  to  go  on  in  the  villages  on  Sundays, 
and  to  establish  a  decorous  devotional  observance  of  the 
day. 

Gradually,  as  the  Talbot  family  began  to  settle  down  in 
their  new  abode,  some  regular  morning  occupations  were 
resumed  by  the  children  and  their  mother;  but  still  their 
afternoons  were  free,  and  almost  every  day  some  of  their 
Gelos  friends  came  in  after  lessons  were  over,  to  propose 
some  pleasant  excursion.  As  a  nice  pony  with  a  Spanish 
saddle  had  been  found  for  Mrs.  Talbot,  even  she  could  join 
these  rambles,  and  enjoy  them  as  much  as  the  rest.  One 
fine  day  the  whole  party,  little  Juliette  d'Herville  included, 
set  out  for  Bilheres,  the  village  where  Henri  Quatre  was 
nursed.  Mr.  Talbot  and  Monsieur  D'Herville  walked  beside 
Mrs.  Talbot' s  little  steed,  while  Madame  D'Herville  and 
Madame  de  Monta  took  the  younger  ones  by  the  beautiful 
"  lower  walk"  of  the  Park,  and  delighted  them  by  telling 
them  many  amusing  things  concerning  the  grounds  around 
them. 

"  Look  there,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  that  is  the  spot  where 
Queen  Jeanne  D'Albret  built  a  '  kiosk/  or  summerhouse, 
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for  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Catharine.  She  used  to 
pursue  her  studies  in  it,  play  on  the  lute,  and  write  her 
poems,  which,  we  are  told,  she  began  to  do  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  for  (like  her  mother  and  grandmother)  she  was  very 
talented. 

"  And  a  little  way  from  this  building  there  was  once  a 
spring,  called  the  '  Fontaine  des  cent  ecus,'  said  Hortense." 
"  Do  pray,  Mama,  tell  Aggie  and  Katie  the  story  of  it,  for 
I  am  sure  they  will  like  it,  for  it  is  alm.ost  like  a  fairy  tale." 

"  Oh,  do,  do,  dear  Madame,"  exclaimed  the  other  little 
girls,  both  at  once,  "  let  us  hear  the  fairy  tale." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  their  kind  friend,  "  but  I 
must  warn  you  that  it  is  about  a  human  fairy,  not  one  of 
those  little  Queen  Mabs  whom  you  delight  in.  It  is  a 
pretty  tradition  of  this  very  Princess  Catharine  (sister  of 
Henri  Quatre),  who  had  the  '  kiosk.9  The  Bearnais  people 
all  doated  upon  her,  on  account  of  her  sweet  and  benevolent 
disposition.  It  is  told  of  her  that  she  was  strolling  one  day 
near  her  pavilion,  when  she  heard  something  like  sobbing, 
and  then  some  gentle  talking,  and  through  the  bushes  of 
the  plantation  she  saw  two  young  girls  seated  on  the  rim  of 
the  little  fountain. 

"  *  Ah !  but/  said  one  of  them,  *  my  parents  have  only 
their  own  work  and  mine  to  depend  on;  and  his  father  and 
mother  are  so  greedy,  that  they  will  not  let  Pierre  marry 
me  unless  I  have  a  hundred  crowns  P  Thereupon  the 
poor  things  both  began  to  cry  at  so  hopeless  a  prospect. 

"  '  0  that  there  were  but  fairies  again,  and  that  I  knew 
one,'  said  the  pretty  weeping  Jacqueline;  and  she  and  her 
friend  turned  sadly  towards  their  homes,  agreeing  to  meet 
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the  next  day  at  this  same  hour,  and  the  same  spot;  no 
doubt  in  order  to  try  and  devise  some  way  to  become  rich. 

"  The  good-natured  princess  in  the  meanwhile  planned  a 
pretty  surprise  for  them.  Before  the  hour  of  the  rendezvous, 
she  placed  at  the  water's  edge  a  little  silk  bag  containing 
1  100  crowns/  with  these  words  on  a  slip  of  paper  tied  to 
it  — *  The  fairy  sends  you  these.'  She  then  concealed  her- 
self, to  see  that  her  treasure  fell  into  the  right  hands. 

"  Fancy  the  two  girls'  transports  of  joy  when  they 
lighted  upon  this  wonderful  gift,  for  which  the  princess 
heard  them  in  their  simplicity  thank  the  fairy  aloud  !  Then, 
full  of  their  expected  happiness,  they  flew  home  to  tell  the 
event,  which  in  a  few  days  led  to  the  betrothal  of  Pierre 
and  Jacqueline,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  princess/' 

•(  And  then  did  she  tell  all  about  it?"  asked  Agnes 
eageYly. 

"  Not  directly:  but  after  a  while  she  was  obliged  to  let 
out  her  secret,  for  the  little  fountain  had  so  many  sighing 
visitors,  to  none  of  whom  the  fairy  ever  answered." 

Mr.  D'Herville,  who  had  joined  the  young  party,  now 
gave  them  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  courtships 
and  marriages  are  arranged  in  the  villages  of  this  country, 
where  the  customs  remain  as  primitive  as  they  did  centuries 
ago. 

"  The  parents/'  said  Monsieur  D'Herville,  "  begin  with 
fixing  the  dowry  and  the  goods  to  be  reciprocally  con- 
tributed; this  being  settled,  the  young  pair  are  allowed  a 
voice  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  rarely  that  any  opposition 
arises  on  their  parts. ' 

"  The  betrothal  takes  place  several  weeks  or  months  be- 
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fore  the  marriage  ceremony  by  the  priest.  During  this 
interval,  all  are  occupied  in  collecting  a  *  trousseau,  and  an 
*  ameublement.'" 

"  But  what  are  those?'  inquired  Agnes  and  Kate,  both 
at  once,  in  a  sort  of  whisper  to  Hortense,  which,  however, 
was  heard  by  Monsieur  D'Herville,  who  good-naturedly 
explained  this. 

l(  The  *  trousseau'  consists  of  clothes,  house-linen,  and 
some  other  such  articles;  the  '  ameublement ,'  or  furniture," 
added  he,  "  is  very  moderate  in  quantity,  a  bedstead  and 
bedding,  and  a  large  press  or  cupboard,  being  all  that  is 
considered  indispensable.  Besides  these,  however,  parents 
who  possess  land  generally  give  the  young  couple  a  cow  or 
a  horse.  The  evening  before  the  wedding,  all  this  baggage 
is  packed  on  a  cart,  the  *  trousseau9  uppermost,  crowned  by 
a  spindle  and  a  distaff,  furnished  with  flax,  to  shew  what 
the  wife's  employment  is  to  be.  The  bride's  mother  super- 
intends the  conveyance  of  the  wedding  cargo,  and  the 
arrangement  of  it  in  the  proper  places." 

"  I  dare  say/  said  Madame  D'Herville,  turning  to  the 
girls,  "  you  would  all  like  to  help  her  to  lay  the  linen  and 
other  household  goods  on  the  shelves,  and  to  put  out  her 
crockery-ware  and  cooking  utensils  in  gay  array,  while 
everything  is  new  and  bright.  It  is  a  singular  fancy,  but 
quite  a  point  of  honour  in  families  who  are  well  off,  that 
this  original  nuptial  supply  should  be  treated  as  a  luxury, 
and  used  only  on  rare  occasions;  so  that  sometimes  after 
two  or  three  generations,  the  '  trousseau '  of  the  grandmother 
is  as  fresh  as  on  her  wedding-day." 

"  But  now,"  said  Monsieur  D'Herville,  "  you  must  sup- 
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pose  all  the  preparations  to  be  going  on  in  the  poultry- 
yard  and  kitchen  for  the  many  guests  who  are  expected, — 
the  spits  turning  with  fine  pieces  of  veal,  and  the  oven  full 
of  pastry.  As  to  the  bride,  no  Parisian  lady  is  longer  at 
her  toilet  than  she,  on  the  eventful  morning.  When  lo  ! 
a  grand  discharge  of  fire-arms  announces, —  nothing  war- 
like,—  but  only  that  the  friends  or  relations  of  the  bride- 
groom, three  or  four  sturdy  lads,  are  bringing  home  the 
shoes,  stockings,  and  garters  of  the  bride;  these  last  she 
puts  on  herself,  but  the  bridegroom' s  men  have  a  right  to 
put  her  feet  into  the  shoes.  They  all  sit  down  to  a  sub- 
stantial breakfast  before  going  to  church.  This  is  followed 
by  a  curious  scene.  The  betrothed  pair,  ^kneeling  down 
before  they  quit  the  house,  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
parents  who  make  a  short  speech  to  their  children,  and  then 
put  some  pieces  of  money  into  a  tray  placed  on  a  chair 
before  the  bridegroom.  Every  one  present  follows  this 
example,  and  gives  him  at  the  same  time  a  clap  on  the 
shoulder.  This  is  called  the  purse  of  the  '  nobi '  (the  Bear- 
neais  word  for  'husband').  Musical  instruments,  flutes, 
violins  and  tambourines,  precede  the  party  to  the  church. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  party  divides  into  two  processions; 
the  one  headed  by  the  bridegroom  hastens  quickly  on,  but 
the  other  follows  at  a  slower  pace,  and,  on  reaching  the 
house,  finds  the  door  shut  against  the  bride.  The  father 
then  begins  knocking  loudly,  when  the  other  parents  look 
out  and  ask, — 

"  '  What  is  the  matter?' 

"  l  Here  is  my  daughter  whom  T  am  bringing  home  to 
you,  and  hope  you  will  consider  hereafter  as  yours/ 
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"  A  short  exhortation  is  made  to  the  bride,  after  which 
she  is  allowed  to  enter  the  house ;  and  when  they  have  all 
enjoyed  a  plentiful  dinner,  drunk  many  glasses  of  wine, 
and  sung  an  old  Bearnais  song,  the  village  fiddler  sets  the 
young  people  dancing  merrily." 

"  How  very  amusing  !"  all  the  little  girls  exclaimed. 
"  We  should  like  to  be  at  such  a  wedding." 

"  Was  it  not  like  what  we  call  '  make-believe '  in  our 
plays,"  said  Agnes,  "  when  they  had  so  uncivilly  shut  the 
door  in  the  poor  bride's  face?" 

Madame  D'Herville  said  that  "  the  merry  doings  went 
on  the  next  day,  when  a  grand  cake  was  brought  in  tri- 
umph by  the  bride's  friends,  and  divided  among  the  com- 
pany." 

"  Ah!"  exclaimed  little  Juliette,  "I  should  like  to  see 
that." 

"  And  to  have  a  slice,  too,'*  added  Emil. 

By  this  time  the  party  had  reached  the  farm-house,  once 
belonging  to  that  good  peasant  who  had  been  foster-father 
to  the  great  Henri  of  Navarre.  Mr.  Talbot  called  his 
children's  attention  first  'to  the  high  stone-wall  of  the 
enclosure,  on  which  was  set  an  ancient  shield  of  arms,  with 
the  emblem  of  Beam  —  a  cow  attacking  a  bear;  and  he  told 
them  that  the  motto,  which  was  illegible,  was  "  Vive  la 
vache  !"  (Long  live  the  cow !),  at  which  Agnes  laughed, 
but  Kate  only  remarked  it  was  very  suitable,  since  cows 
seemed  to  be  the  principal  thing  in  the  country. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  her  father,  "the  cows  and  oxen  of 
this  country  constitute  its  wealth  and  its  pride;  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  Henri  Quatre  was  never  ashamed  of  his 
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THE   FARM-HOUSE  AT   BILHERES. 


Bearnais  motto.  When  he  was  born,  the  courtiers  of  the 
King  of  France  said  sneeringly  to  their  master  —  'Has 
your  Majesty  heard  that  the  cow  of  Beam'  [as  they  called 
Queen  Jeanne,  for  whom  they  pretended  to  have  a  great 
contempt],  '  Has  your  Majesty  heard  that  the  cow  Beam 
has  got  a  little  calf  ?'*  Now  you  know  that  to  call  a  man 
a  '  calf  is  as  much  as  to  say  he  is  silly  and  cowardly;  so  I 
think  those  noble  courtiers  must  have  felt,  when  the  Prince 
of  Beam  grew  up,  what  a  mistake  they  had  made  in  calling 
him  go.  It  is  said  that  Henri,  when  a  man,  taunted  them 
with  this  foolish  speech." 

"  But,  Papa,"  asked  Kate,  "  why  did  the  French  lords 
despise  Queen  Jeanne  D'Albret?" 

*  There  are  many  versions  of  this  story.    The  author  does  not 
vouch  for  this  one's  authenticity. 
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"  I  did  not  say  they  did  despise  her;  I  only  said  they 
pretended  to  despise  her;  and  they  did  so  to  flatter  their 
master,  the  French  king,  who  disliked  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
because  she  would  not  allow  him  to  interfere  at  all  in  her 
dominions,  and  also  because  she  was  a  Protestant,  but  most 
of  all  because  he  knew  that  (failing  his  own  sickly  offspring) 
her  son  would  inherit  his  throne.  Jeanne  was  an  extremely 
clever  and  good  woman,  and  both  the  French  and  the 
Spanish  kings  were  very  jealous  of  her,  and  would  gladly 
have  taken  from  her  her  little  kingdom.  But  now  see, 
there  are  some  vestiges  of  the  royal  arms  of  France  over 
the  door  of  the  house ;  and  look,  they  are  accompanied  by 
the  words  '  sauvegarde  du  roV  (guardian  of  the  king).  Pro- 
bably that  was  put  up  as  an  honour  to  the  good  peasant 
after  he  had  made  his  famous  journey  on  foot  to  Paris,  to 
see  his  foster-son,  then  king  of  France.  It  is  said,  that  he 
took  with  him  some  cheeses  made  in  the  Vallee  D'Ossau, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  very  acceptable  to  the  *  Bon 
Henri?  as  a  '  souvenir  d'enfance'  (remembrance  of  child- 
hood)." 

They  now  entered  the  house,  of  which  the  principal 
chamber  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  its  original  state,  and  has 
the  great  fireplace  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Madame  De  Monta  made  them  observe  that  the  cottage, 
situated  as  it  is,  in  a  ridge  above  the  Bayonne  road,  is 
within  sight  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  chateau  of  Pau, 
which  is  thence  called  "la  tour  de  Bilheres" — "and  I  dare 
say,"  added  she,  "  the  good  queen  often  came  to  look  out  of 
one  of  those  windows,  and  think  of  her  dear  baby." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Royal  Chateau  of  Pau — Birthday  Pleasures — Beggars — Ursule 
and  Honorina — French  Cookery  in  the  Playroom — Tout-y-croit. 

"Agnes  and  Kate  to  their  Cousin  in  England. 
"  MY  DEAR  ANNA, 

"  Mama  says  we  may  put  a  letter  into  hers  that 
is  going  to  England,  and  Kate  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
some  of  the  pleasant  things  about  Pau;  but  there  are  so 
many  we  scarcely  know  which  to  begin  with,  so  we  asked 
Mama,  and  she  thinks  you  would  like  best  to  hear  about 
the  chateau,  because  it  is  so  altered  since  Aunt  Mary  saw  it 
many  years  ago,  —  'before  you  were  born/  as  she  said  to 
you  when  she  was  telling  us  about  her  staying  here.  Every- 
thing then  was  in  a  shabby  state,  —  no  glass  in  many  of  the 
windows,  nor  a  bit  of  furniture  in  the  rooms !  But  since 
then,  it  has  been  put  into  nice  order. 

"  We  went  first  up  such  a  narrow  stone  staircase,  that 
wound  round  and  round  till  we  were  nearly  giddy.  This 
led  to  the  rooms  of  the  gentleman  who  is  the  governor  of 
the  chateau.  He  is  a  friend  of  Madame  De  Monta,  and  so 
papa  took  us  to  see  him.  And  his  windows  are  so  high  up 
that  we  had  a  view  over  the  streets  near,  and  could  quite 
understand  all  he  told  us  about  the  pretty  gardens  that  were 
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once  all  round  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  park.  He  .was  very 
good-natured,  and  he  shewed  us  where,  once,  long  ago, 
there  had  been  a  drawbridge  from  the  terrace,  leading  first 
through  a  garden  full  of  beds  of  flowers,  with  a  long  walk 
which  passed  to  the  orangery,  and  then  on  to  a  beautiful 
wood  of  oaks  and  beeches.  Beyond  that,  there  was  a  kitchen- 
garden  and  an  orchard,  and  an  aqueduct,  which  poured 
water  into  little  trenches  cut  in  all  directions.  These  places 
are  covered  with  houses  now;  except  the  wood,  which  is 
called  the  f  Haute  Planted  Monsieur  De  C.  (the  governor) 
told  us  that  when  the  foundations  for  houses  were  being 
made,  a  great  many  pieces  of  money  were  found  at  different 
places ;  and  in  a  great  oak  which  was  cut  down,  there  was 
found  a  hole  in  the  trunk  full  of  silver  coins,  witli  these 
words  on  them,  which  he  kindly  wrote  down  for  us, — 
'  Henricus  Navarre  Rex.  D.  B.' — which  means  something 
about  Henry  of  Navarre,  king  of  Beam.  The  barracks  for 
soldiers  are  built  on  the  kitchen-garden  and  orchard ;  a 
great  white  building,  not  half  so  pretty  as  a  garden  ! 

"  Then  we  went  down  stairs  to  the  state-rooms,  where 
mama  was  waiting,  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  too  tired 
with  going  up  stairs;  and,  as  Kate  says,  in  going  round 
those  great  state  apartments,  we  saw  and  heard  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  should  have  done  if  we  had  been  with  a  large 
party;  for  Monsieur  De  C.  had  time  to  attend  to  us  little 
girls,  and  to  point  out  all  the  curious  things,  and  everything 
which  he  thought  would  amuse  us.  He  opened  a  funny- 
looking  thing,  shaped  like  a  pianoforte,  and  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  but  it  had  two  or  three  rows  of  keys,  and 
when  he  bid  us  play  upon  it,  there  was  such  a  ridiculous 
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noise  from  it  that  we  all  burst  out  laughing;  this  was  a 
spinet  that  had  belonged  to  Henri  Quatre's  sister,  for  there 
were  no  proper  pianofortes  in  her  day.  Mama  said  it  was 
no  wonder  it  was  '  a  little  out-of-tune/  The  room  was 
hung  with  such  pretty  tapestry,  like  old  Mrs.  Danby's 
Dresden  china,  that  she  used  to  be  so  fond  of;  and  there 
were  the  drollest  figures  on  it  !  children  playing  in  hay- 
fields,  or  in  vineyards,  riding  on  goats,  or  climbing  up  to 
gather  the  ripe  grapes. 

"  Then  we  came  to  the  long  '  Salle-a-manger'  and 
Monsieur  de  C.  shewed  us  how  very  thick  the  wall  is,  by 
opening  a  little  door  in  it  leading  into  a  passage  which 
runs  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  has  a  pri- 

vate staircase  to  the 
kitchen,  so  that  the 
servants  could  bring 
the  dishes  in  and  out 
without  passing  all  the 
company.  We  saw  also 
a  pair  of  china  vases  as 
tali  as  Kate,  and  beau- 
tiful chimney-pieces, 
and  slabs  of  marble 
given  by  Bernadotte, 
the  king  of  Sweden, 
who  was  born  in  a  little 
shabby  house  in  a  nar- 
row street  of  Pau.  Mama 
said  she  liked  to  hear 

that 
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he  never  was  ashamed  of  his  old  father  the  saddler,  nor  of 
having  been  only  a  drummer-boy  himself;  but  he  used  to 
do  many  kind  things  for  his  relations,  though  he  was  so  far 
off.  How  you  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  great 
turtle-shell  that  was  the  cradle  of  Henri  IV.  But  we 
thought  it  would  look  much  better  without  the  quantity  of 
spears  and  little  flags  that  are  hung  over  it;  for  what  has  a 
baby's  head  to  do  with  such  things?  But  to  be  sure  they 
were  not  there  when  the  baby  was  in  the  cradle.  We  saw 
another  bed,  such  a  different  one,  —  in  which  poor  Henri 
was  laid  at  Paris,  when  he  had  been  so  cruelly  stabbed  to 
death.  It  is  a  great  dismal-looking  mahogany  thing,  like 
one  of  those  oldfashioned  bedsteads  at  old  Mrs.  Danby's 
about  which  we  used  to  find  such  capital  hiding-places,  and 
it  was  carved  all  over,  like  the  screen  behind  her  pew  in 
church.  Besides  this,  we  saw  his  mother's  grand  old  bed, 
and  her  chair,  a  wooden  one,  so  straight-backed  and  hard 
and  uncomfortable,  that  even  our  garden-seats  would  be 
better  to  rest  upon.  Monsieur  De  C.  told  papa  that  Marshal 
Soult  found  it  in  England,  and  sent  it  as  a  present  to  king 
Louis  Philippe, — was  not  that  curious? 

"  There  is  a  statue  of  Henri  IV.  when  he  was  a  little  boy, 
and  a  great  many  more  things  than  we  can  write  down. 
Aunt  Mary  would  be  quite  surprised  to  see  all  the  rooms 
so  grandly  furnished,  and  the  medallions  on  the  staircase 
cleaned,  so  as  to  shew  the  initials  (H.  and  M.)  of  Henri 
D'AIbret  and  Marguerite  his  queen,  the  grandfather  and 
grandmother  of  Henri  Quatre. 

"  When  we  were  coming  away,  Monsieur  de  C.  gave  us 
a  copy  which  his  daughter  had  done  for  us  of  the  signatures 
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of  Henri  Quatre  and  his  sister  Catherine,  and  mama  has 
traced  them  on  a  bit  of  very  thin  paper  for  you.  Did  you 
ever  see  such  funny  writing?  Our  school-children  would 
not  think  much  of  it.  I  suppose  the  pens  were  not  very 
good  in  those  days. 


SIGNATURE  OF  HENRY  IV.  AND  HIS  SISTER  CATHERINE- 

tf  We  begin  to  long  to  get  nearer  to  the  mountains,  and 
climb  up  them.  But  we  are  not  yet  tired  of  Pau  either, 
for  Madame  D'Herville  has  always  something  new  and 
amusing  for  us  to  do  or  to  see.  Last  week  we  drove  to 
Morlaas,  which  was  once  the  capital  of  Beam;  but  is  now 
only  a  shabby  village.  We  went  there  on  a  Friday  to  see, 
— what  do  you  think?  Why,  the  peasants  who  come  on 
that  day  to  have  their  long  hair  cut  off  by  the  barbers,  who 
buy  it  to  make  wigs  and  bands  for  ladies !  This  is  very 
different  from  our  village  haircutter  who  charges  mama 
something  for  trimming  ours,  though  he  may  keep  all  he 
cuts  off  if  he  likes. 

"  Mama  says  we  are  to  tell  you  we  saw  a  peasant  with 
an  umbrella  made  of  bright  red  cotton  one  day. 
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"  We  are  very  happy  indeed  here;  and  we  are  going  to 
be  happier  still ;  for  mama  has  persuaded  Madame  D'Herville 
to  promise  to  go  with  us  when  we  go  away  by  and  by,  to 
stay  for  a  long  while  in  the  country  ;  and  afterwards 
Hortense  D'Herville  is  to  come  and  stay  with  us.  And 
they  have  made  us  promise  to  speak  French  as  much  as 
possible  with  Hortense,  so  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  our 
understanding  a  great  deal  people  say  in  French  very  soon, 
though  we  are  not  able  to  speak  ourselves  without  making 
great  mistakes.  We  sometimes  say  droll  nonsense,  but 
Hortense  is  so  good-natured  and  merry  that  we  do  not 
mind  her,  nor  our  nice  French  maid-servant,  to  whom 
Mama  does  not  dislike  our  talking  sometimes.  And  Sutton 
learns  a  great  deal  of  French  from  her. 

"  We  hope,  dear  Anna,  you  will  write  to  us  some  day,  and 
tell  us  all  about  the  house,  and  the  garden,  and  our  dear 
dog,  and  the  birds,  and  old  Dame  Brown,  and  her  rheuma- 
tism, and  poor  little  Peggy,  who  was  to  go  to  school  in  the 
village;  for  I  am  sure  we  are  sending  you  a  very  long 
letter,  though  not  one  half-quarter  so  long  as  it  would  have 
been  if  we  had  told  you  all  the  amusing  things  we  have 
seen;  but  we  have  been  several  days  in  getting  through 
this  letter,  and  mama  says  it  must  go  now.  Sutton  is  very 
well,  and  sends  her  duty  to  you  and  dear  aunt,  and  she 
would  like  to  give  a  kiss  to  dear  little  Bertha,  and  so  would 
we.  Good  bye,  dear  Anna. 

"  Your  affectionate  Cousins, 

"  AGNES  AND  KATE. 

"  P.  S. — Mama  says  we  are  to  send  her  love  and  say  she 
is  decidedly  better." 
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Although  Mrs.  Talbot  was  "decidedly  better"  since  she 
arrived  in  Pau,  she  was  still  far  from  strong;  and  just  after 
the  children's  letter  to  their  cousin  had  been  despatched,  she 
had  a  day  or  two  of  real  illness.  This  was  all  the  more 
distressing  to  her  children,  because  Agnes's  birthday  was 
close  at  hand,  and  they  had  been  anticipating  a  day  of  great 
enjoyment  with  their  friends  the  D'Hervilles,  and  two  other 
little  girls  of  an  English  family  to  whom  they  had  been 
introduced.  Mrs.  Talbot  was  unwilling  that  they  should 
be  deprived  of  this  pleasure;  and  therefore  it  was  at  last 
arranged  that,  as  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
noise  of  the  children's  romps,  they  should  only  meet  to  dine 
at  Mr.  Talbot's  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  and  afterwards 
should  go  to  Gelos  to  have  their  games  of  play ;  and  that 
Agnes  and  Kate  should  also  sleep  at  Monsieur  D'Herville's, 
and  not  return  home  till  the  following  evening. 
.  When  the  eventful  day  arrived,  Sutton  and  Gracieuse 
busied  themselves  all  the  morning  in  arranging  the  little 
feast.  Gracieuse  had  procured  a  beautiful  nosegay  for  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  had  also  very  tastefully  cut  paper- 
ornaments  for  some  of  the  dishes.  On  a  side-table  stood  a 
fine  plumcake  with  Agnes's  initials  in  pink  and  white 
sugar ! 

The  two  servants  had  arranged  that  there  should  be  no- 
thing to  carve,  but  only  such  things  as  could  be  helped  with 
a  fork  and  a  spoon,  in  order  that  Agnes  herself  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  presiding  at  the  head  of  the  table,  while  at 
the  foot,  opposite  to  her,  sat  Hortense  D'Herville.  A  great 
deal  of  fun  went  on  during  the  meal,  especially  when  the 
dessert  was  arrived  at,  for  besides  the  great  birthday-cake, 
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there  was  a  dish  of  sugared-almonds  and  crackers,  and 
plenty  of  plums  and  peaches,  which  are  as  common  in  that 
southern  country  as  apples  and  pears  are  in  England. 

Mrs.  Talbot  was  well  enough  that  day  to  be  in  the 
drawingroom,  and  to  enjoy  seeing  all  the  merry  little  faces; 
but  as  soon  as  the  dinner  was  over,  Agnes  and  Kate  kissed 
her  and  wished  her  "goodbye,"  and  accompanied  their 
little  friends  and  Madame  D'Herville  to  Gelos.  There  were 
three  donkeys  for  them  to  ride  by  turns ;  one  with  a  Spanish 
saddle  was  for  Emil  and  little  Juliette;  the  other  two  with 
side-saddles  were  for  the  five  young  ladies. 

Very  merry  they  were,  as  they  went  down  the  street  and 
over  the  bridge  of  Juran9on. 

"  Oh,  Madame  D'Herville,"  said  little  Kate,  who  was 
walking  by  her  side,  "  look  at  that  poor  blind  woman  who 
is  begging  on  the  bridge,  may  I  not  give  her  a  sou?" 
(halfpenny.) 

"  Yes,  if  you  choose,  my  dear  little  girl;  but  I  seldom 
give  anything  to  the  street  beggars,  of  whom  you  may  ob- 
serve there  are  a  very  great  number  in  this  country :  they 
get  a  great  deal  without  my  adding  my  mite,  and  so  I 
prefer  keeping  what  I  have  to  give,  for  the  industrious 
poor. 

"  But,  dear  Madame,  a  poor  blind  woman  cannot  be  in- 
dustrious, so  what  can  she  do  but  beg?"  said  Kate. 

"  My  dear,"  answered  Madame  D'Herville,  "  even  persons 
afflicted  with  such  an  infirmity  as  blindness  can  do  more 
than  that,  if  they  are  willing.  You  know  Honorine,  Katie, 
the  peasant-woman  from  whom  we  bought  the  bouquet 
which  you  gave  to  your  mama  the  very  first  day  you 
G 
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were  in  Pau,  and  who  Has  often  since  come  to  your  house 
with  flowers?" 

"  0  yes,  Madame,  but  she  is  not  blind,  is  she?"  asked 
Katie,  rather  puzzled. 

"  No :"  but  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  I  know  that 
woman,  and  all  her  family  very  well,  and  one  of  her  sisters 
has  been  blind  for  many  years,  yet  she  is  so  useful  that  I 
scarcely  know  how  poor  Honorine,  the  flower  worn  an,  would 
get  on  without  her.  Honorine  is  obliged  to  go  out  very 
early  in  the  morning  with  her  garden-produce;  but  that 
does  not  matter,  for  Ursule,  though  blind,  manages  to  wash 
and  dress  the  two  little  children,  and  give  them  their  break- 
fast and  take  them  to  school.  She  sweeps  the  room,  and 
she  prepares  the  dinner  for  Honorine  and  her  husband  when 
they  come  in  at  noon.  The  only  thing  she  cannot  do  by 
herself  is  the  first  lighting  the  fire,  but  she  always  gets 
some  kind  neighbour  to  do  that  for  her.  She  lives  very 
near  me,  and  I  assure  you  I  often  meet  her  coming  home 
all  alone,  after  leaving  her  little  nephew  and  niece  at  school, 
and  she  walks  as  quickly  and  independently  as  if  she  had 
her  eyesight;  her  hearing  is  so  acute,  and  her  knowledge 
of  the  road  is  so  exact,  that  she  may  well  be  fearless.  She 
is  always  clean  and  tidy  in  her  person,  and  Honorine  tells 
me  she  keeps  the  house  both  neat  and  comfortable;  so  I 
think  you  will  allow  that  she  does  better  than  the  woman 
on  the  bridge,  who  has  made  begging  her  profession  for 
some  years  past?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Kate,  "  but  I  had  no  idea  a  blind 
woman  could  do  so  much ;  though  it  is  true  I  have  heard  of 
blind  people  in  asylums  in  England  who  learned  to  sew 
and  to  make  baskets." 
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"  Ah,"  interrupted  Hortense,  who  had  joined  them, 
"  poor  Ursule  wishes  very  much  to  learn  to  sew;  but  she 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  person  to  teach  her.  I  dare  say  if 
she  could  have  only  a  little  of  what  people  give  to  the 
regular  professional  beggars,  she  would  soon  be  rich  enough. 
But  now  come,  Katie,  it  is  your  turn  to  have  one  of  the 
donkeys,  and  I  am  going  to  help  you  to  mount." 

"  And  I,"  said  her  mother,  **  shall  walk  very  slowly,  as 
the  sun  is  rather  baking  on  this  long  flat  piece  of  road ;  but 
none  of  you  young  ones  need  delay  on  my  account,  till  you 
reach  the  hills." 

The  heat  was  indeed  almost  overpowering,  so  that  all  the 
party  were  glad  when  they  reached  the  pleasant  shady 
wood  on  the  slope  of  the  Estefanie  Coteau.  Madame 
D'Herville  then  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  a  book; 
while  the  children,  with  the  donkeys,  and  the  boy  that 
drove  them,  played  at  pretending  to  be  travellers  going 
over  the  mountains  into  Spain. 

When  quite  tired  of  this,  they  repaired  to  the  Maison 
D'Herville,  where  they  were  allowed  to  amuse  themselves 
in  the  nursery  with  cooking  some  dishes  of  their  own  in- 
vention, and  setting  them  out  afterwards  in  Juliette's  doll's 
dinner-service !  In  France,  where  they  have  nice  clean 
wood  fires,  and  charcoal  fourneaux,  it  is  easy  to  allow  this 
game,  though  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  in  England. 
Each  of  our  little  friends  had  a  white  pinafore  tied  on,  and 
then  they  set  to  work  vigorously  upon  the  materials  with, 
which  the  cook  had  supplied  them.  They  had  a  few  eggs, 
some  flour,  some  raisins,  a  potatoe,  some  chocolate,  sugar, 
salt,  treacle,  butter,  milk,  water,  and  apples.  And  very 
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good  fun  they  had,  in  spite  of  burning  their  fingers  re- 
peatedly, and  sometimes  upsetting  their  treasures  just  when 
they  were  beginning  to  look  most  promising !  Emil  had 
some  very  wonderful  receipts,  which  he  con&ded  to  Katie, 
as  she  seemed  the  only  one  of  the  party  inclined  to  work 
along  with  him.  But  in  the  end  Hortense's  performance 
proved  the  best  of  all,  for"  she  made  really  a  very  good 
chocolate-custard.  When  this,  and  the  raisin-dumplings, 
toffy,  apple-tart,  cream-pudding,  and  what  were  called 
potatoe- biscuits,  had  been  arranged  in  the  d  oil's  dishes  in 
grand  style,  on  a  little  table  covered  with  a  damask  napkin, 
Madame  de  Monta,  and  Monsieur  and  Madame  D'Herville 
were  invited  to  come  in,  and  taste  the  feast. 

All  the  children  then  pretended  to  be  servants,  and 
waited  upon  them ;  but  as  soon  as  the  old  people  declared 
themselves  satisfied,  and  withdrew  to  the  drawingroom,  the 
young  ones  sat  down,  and  ate  up  all  that  was  left,  and 
thought  no  cookery  had  ever  been  more  successful. 

After  all  this,  you  may  be  sure  they  required  to  wash, 
and  make  themselves  tidy,  before  they  could  go  into  the 
diningroom.  Monsieur  D'Herville  had  some  beautiful 
books  of  prints  to  shew  them  there ;  and  Hortense  brought 
out  her  book  of  dried  flowers  and  ferns,  and  seeing  that 
Agnes  and  her  sister  were  particularly  interested  and  pleased 
with  it,  she  promised  to  help  them  to  make  one  of  the 
same  kind  for  themselves. 

"  You  will  soon  fill  it,"  said  she,  "  when  you  get  into 
the  mountains,  for  there  you  will  gather  the  blue  gentians, 
and  many  other  lovely  kinds :  but  even  here  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pau,  we  have  many  very  pretty  wild  flowers 
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and  ferns.  And  I  dare  say  you  will  be  able  to  find  out  the 
botanical  names  of  the  plants,  by  the  help  of  that  nice  book 
you  shewed  me  that  you  had  brought  from  England.  But 
now  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  *  Hortus  Siccus,'  sup- 
pose we  finish  off  the  evening  with  a  game  of  the  *  horned 
ladies  and  gentlemen.'" 

Hortense's  suggestion  was  received  with  great  applause, 
and  soon  the  whole  house  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  the 
children,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  constantly  catching 
Monsieur  or  Madame  D'Herville  in  some  mistake,  and  of 
inflicting  on  them  the  white  paper  horn  which  is  to  be 
stuck  fantastically  into  the  hair  or  cap  of  the  delinquent, 
who  thenceforward  must  not  style  himself  "  genteel." 

The  next  day  an  expedition  was  made  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pau,  to  visit 
an  old  gentleman  whose  estate,  up  among  the  coteaux,  was 
so  fertile  and  luxuriant,  as  to  be  called  "  Tout-y-croit" 
(everything  grows  there). 

"  The  name  of  my  place  is  a  very  ancient  one,"  said  the 
kind  old  gentleman,  while  taking  the  children  to  see  all 
that  was  interesting  in  the  chateau  and  on  the  grounds. 
"  The  name  (  Tout-y-croit'  was  given  to  it  in  the  year  1563, 
by  the  good  Queen  Jeanne  D'Albret,  of  whom,  perhaps, 
you  little  English  children  never  heard." 

"  0  yes,  yes,  we  have,"  cried  Agnes;  "  Papa  has  told  us 
all  about  her  being  queen  of  Navarre  in  her  own  right, 
because  she  had  no  brother,  and  about  her  being  the  mother 
of  the  great  Henri  Quatre." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  "when  Henri  was 
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not  at  all  '  the  great/  but  was  only  a  little  boy,  his  mother 
granted  these  lands  to  her  court-physician,  Monsieur  Arnaud 
Casaux,  f  for  his  valuable  services  to  her  father,  husband, 
and  dear  children,  Catherine  and  Henri.'  It  was  only  sti- 
pulated in  the  deed  of  gift  that,  for  this  token  of  royal 
gratitude,  *  her  beloved  and  faithful  Monsieur  Cassaux/ 
should  annually  send  in  a  homage  consisting  of  two  little 
birds  called  hnnottes"  (linnets). 

The  children  all  laughed  very  much  at  this,  and  said 
they  should  like  the  house  to  be  called  the  "  Chateau  des 
Linnottes,"  but  the  old  gentleman  said  he  preferred  its  own 
historical  name. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  Visit  to  Eaux  Chandes  —  Female   Agriculturists  —  Le  Pont 
])'Enfer. 

THE  very  bright  hot  weather  which  now  came  on,  made 
Mrs.  Talbot  feel  extremely  languid,  so  it  was  proposed  that 
the  family  should  go  for  a  short  time  to  Eaux  Chaudes,  one 
of  the  watering  places  about  twenty-five  miles  off,  up  a 
valley  which  is  distinguished  by  having  as  its  principal 
feature  the  picturesque  Pic  Du  Midi  D'Ossau,  with  whose 
cloven  summit,  as  seen  from  Pau,  the  children  were  already 
well  acquainted. 

The  morning  on  which  they  were  to  start  proved  a  de- 
lightful one,  and  they  were  off  soon  after  seven  o'clock,  as 
they  wished  to  reach  Louvie  before  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Their  friend  Madame  de  Monta,  who  was  going  with  them, 
thought  they  would  enjoy  spending  a  few  hours  at  that 
place,  and  then  continuing  their  journey  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  The  travelling  carriage  was  now  lightened  of  all 
its  superfluous  drawers  and  boxes ;  only  the  well-stored 
book-case  was  taken,  and  some  bags  containing  such  dresses 
as  would  be  required  in  the  quiet  mountain  village.  Besides 
these,  there  was  a  stock  of  biscuits,  chocolate,  and  other 
light  articles  of  food,  which  render  an  invalid  independent 
even  in  a  spot  where  luxuries  are  not  to  be  bought. 
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The  road  from  Pau  to  Eaux  Chaudes  presents  a  succes- 
sion of  charming  views,  and  the  villages  which  it  passes 
through,  have  so  much  of  comfort  in  their  appearance,  that 
the  compassionate  feelings  of  our  travellers  were  not  ex- 
cited as  they  would  have  been  in  many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  The  peasantry  too,  looked  well-clothed 
and  prosperous.  Kate  and  Agnes  only  now  and  then  ex- 
pressed their  anger  at  the  women  having  to  manage  the 
plough,  and  other  field  labours.  They  were  indignant 
especially  at  their  having  to  carry  on  their  heads  sacks  of 
manure,  which  they  spread  dexterously  over  the  fields, 
"  while  the  lazy  men,"  said  Agnes,  "  are  dawdling  at  home, 
I  suppose." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  little  girl,"  said  Madame  de 
Monta,  "  you  are  mistaken  in  your  conjecture.  The  men 
are  leading  very  hard,  and  often  dangerous,  lives,  up  in  the 
mountains,  as  wood-cutters  or  charcoal-burners,  or  tending 
their  flock,  as  I  hope  you  will  see  some  day, — for  I  think 
you  will  like  to  see  them  and  their  beautiful  great  dogs, 
who  walk  along  with  the  sheep,  following  their  master,  to 
whose  voice  they  all  attend.  If  you  have  never  seen  such 
a  thing  before,  it  will  be  very  striking  to  you;  and  I  hope 
it  will  make  you  think  of  the  passages  in  the  Gospel,  where 
our  Saviour  is  spoken  of  as  the  good  Shepherd,  whose 
voice  the  sheep  knew,  the  master  whose  footsteps  all  the 
flock  follow.  But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying  about 
the  men;  besides  the  wood-cutters  and  the  shepherds,  there 
are  the  izzard-hunters  and  the  guides,  whom  we  shall  find 
very  useful  when  we  want  to  go  long  rambles,  and  to  find 
famous  spots.  And  so,  when  you  consider  that  all  these 
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are,  by  their  occupations,  taken  away  from  their  homes 
at  this  season  of  the  year, — and  that  many  more  are 
forced  to  go  away  and  serve  as  soldiers  in  Africa  and  else- 
where,— you  need  not  wonder  that  the  women  are  obliged 
to  exert  themselves  in  matters  of  agriculture.'* 

"  Well,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  wonder  whether  oxen  and 
horses  are  going  to  be  as  scarce  as  men !  I  am  sure  I  never 
before  saw  such  a  team  as  that  old  body  has  got  to  her 
plough!"  And  laughing  heartily,  she  pointed  to  a  field 
where  an  old  woman  was  driving  tandem  a  COM;,  a  scarecrow 
of  a  horse,  and  a  very  small  donkey  ! 

"  How  nice  it  is  to  be  on  such  a  shady  road,"  said  little 
I£ate,  "  and  to  look  down  on  that  rushing  water." 

"  That  is  the  Neiss,  a  mountain-stream  that  runs  into  our 
Gave,"  said  Madame  De  Monta,  "  and  we  are  going  to  stop 
a  moment  here  for  papa  and  you  to  climb  a  little  way  up 
the  bank,  to  see  how  very  prettily  the  source  bursts  out  of 
the  rock,  and  rushes  down  among  the  shrubs  and  trees." 

Shortly  after  this  they  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  open  valley  in  which  the  towns  of  Louvie  and 
Arrudie  are  situated;  and  they  were  all  enchanted  with  the 
lovely  view  that  there  so  suddenly  displayed  itself,  with  the 
Pic  du  Midi  rising  majestically  in  the  back-ground. 

"  Do  you  observe,"  said  Madame  De  Monta  to  Mr.  Talbot, 
."  that  the  road  is  cut  through  the  limestone-rock  here  ?  All 
the  window-frames  and  door-posts  even  of  the  cottages  are 
made  of  that  kind  of  marble;  and  the  boxwood,  which  is  so 
abundant  in  this  country,  grows,  you  see,  on  its  smooth 
surface,  its  roots  passing  through  the  narrow  chinks  between 
the  blocks." 
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A  pretty  bridge  over  the  Gave  led  them  straight  into 
the  yard  of  the  little  inn  at  Louvie,  where  they  got  a  room 
with  windows  looking  on  the  pleasant  green  bank  that  was 
along  the  side  of  the  river,  shaded  by  large  trees. 

"  Mama/'  exclaimed  Agnes,  who  was  looking  out  of  one 
of  the  windows,  le  here  is  an  old  man  that  Aunt  Mary  would 
so  like  to  draw  !  He  has  short  brown  knee-breeches, 
and  a  brown  jacket,  and  such  a  gay  scarlet  sash  round  his 
waist !  and  such  pointed  wooden  shoes,  and  things  that  are 
like  stockings,  only  without  feet!" 

"  All  the  men  of  the  Vallee  D'Ossau  wear  that  dress," 
said  Madame  De  Monta,  "  and  also,  on  their  heads,  the 
brown  cap,  called  a  'beret,'  —  all  which  is  made  of  the  un- 
dyed  wool  of  their  sheep.  But  do  you  see  that  thing  like  a 
brown  sack,  hanging  over  the  man's  arm?  That  is  his 
*  capa'  which,  on  cold  or  rainy  days,  he  puts  on  the  top  of 
all  his  other  clothes,  over  head  and  all; — it  is  not  only  very 
warm,  and  a  complete  defence  against  the  weather,  but  it 
also  makes  the  wearer  a  very  picturesque  figure." 

"  Oh,  Madame,"  said  the  lively  Agnes,  "  how  I  should 
like  to  go  walking  about  with  you,  in  a  cold  rainy  day* 
among  the  peasant-people,  to  see  such  a  curious  sight  as  a 
man  wrapped  up  in  a  sack." 

Madame  De  Monta  laughed,  and  said  she  would  rather 
not  go  sight-seeing  in  cold  rainy  weather;  "  but  I  should 
like  very  much,  my  dear/'  added  she,  "  to  take  you  to  one 
of  the  villages  which  we  shall  presently  pass  through,  on 
the  15th  of  August  (which  will  most  likely  be  hot  and  dry 
and  bright  and  cheerful),  for  on  that  day  all  the  finest- 
looking  men  and  women  of  the  valley  are  assembled  there 
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to  a  fete,  or  festival,  dressed  in  their  gayest  costumes;  and 
they  dance  their  national  dances  to  a  peculiar  instrument, 
called  a  tambourine.  It  is  not  like  what  we  call  a  tambou- 
rine, but  is  more  like  a  guitar,  only  it  is  not  struck  with 
the  hand,  but  with  a  stick,  while  the  player  performs  at  the 
same  time  on  a  small  flageolet." 

"  Why,  that  is  something  like  the  man  who  came  once 
to  our  village  in  England,"  said  Kate,  "  and  played  what 
Mama  said  was  a  pipe  and  tabor;  but  the  tabor  had  no 
strings,  it  was  only  like  a  little  drum." 

When  the  sun  began  to  decline,  and  a  gentle  breeze  to 
spring  up,  the  travelling  party  set  off  again.  The  road 
through  the  rich  valley  from  Louvie  to  Laruns  is  very 
pretty  and  interesting.  As  they  drove  along,  Madame  De 
Monta  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Talbot  a  cutting,  high  up  in  one 
of  the  mountains,  that  looked  quite  white,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren might  have  imagined  it  to  be  a  patch  of  snow. 

"  There,"  said  she, "  is  the  white  marble  quarry  of  Louvie, 
which  has  yielded  so  many  fine  blocks  to  the  sculptors  of 
Paris." 

After  passing  the  village  of  Laruns,  the  valley  seemed  to 
be  closed  in  quite  all  round  with  mountains:  and  Agnes, 
who  was  kneeling  up  on  the  front  seat,  exclaimed  suddenly, 
"  Well  now,  how  can  we  go  any  further?  The  road  is 
coming  to  an  end,  I  am  sure.  I  don't  see  how  we  are  ever 
to  get  beyond  this  valley,  unless  the  carriage  and  horses 
are  going  to  climb  up  that  wall  of  a  mountain; — goats  and 
monkeys  might  do  that,  if  there  were  any  in  this  country." 

Madame  De  Monta  laughed  at  her  little  friend,  and  only 
answered,  "  wait  patiently,  my  dear,  and  you  will  see  that 
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we  shall  not  require  either  winged  steeds  or  a  fairy's  wand 
to  enable  us  to  reach  our  destination.  The  valley  here 
divides  like  a  fork.  We  are  come  to  the  place  where  two 
steep  and  narrow  passes,  called  gorges,  turn  off,  one  to  the 
left  leading  to  the  Eaux  Bonnes,  the  other  to  the  right 
to  the  Eaux  Chaudes :  and  you  will  soon  see  how  cleverly 
the  road  has  been  cut  like  a  shelf  out  of  the  side  of  that 
which  you  call  *  a  wall  of  mountain/  and  which  rises  not 
less  than  a  thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred  feet,  on  each  side 
of  the  magnificent  gorge." 

"  Oh,  Kate,  Kate,  make  haste  and  kneel  up  here  beside 
me,"  cried  Agnes,  making  room  for  her  sister,  as  eagerly  as 
if  the  grand  spectacle  were  to  be  over  in  a  minute,  instead 
of  lasting  for  the  whole  remainder  of  their  journey;  "  see 
how  high  the  great  rocks  are,  and  look  at  the  trees  sticking 
out  from  them,  as  if  they  grew  in  slits,  or  on  shelves,  like 
the  shelf  we  are  driving  along.  It  is  getting  quite  dark 
now,  I  declare;  but  I  believe  it  is  only  because  these  great 
rocky  walls  hide  the  sun  from  us,  for  I  don't  think  he  is 
really  quite  set." 

The  scene  was  indeed  one  to  call  forth  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  even  more  experienced  travellers  than  these 
little  girls.  The  stream  roaring  and  chafing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  narrow  fissure  formed  by  the  rugged  mountains  on 
either  side,  was  quite  sublime,  and  was  gazed  on  in  silent 
delight  by  the  elders  of  the  party,  till  they  were  roused  by 
Agnes's  exclamations  at  the  sight  of  a  cascade  which  was 
rushing  down  on  the  left-hand  side,  under  a  lofty  bridge. 
At  this  point  the  carriage  stopped,  at  Mrs.  Talbot's  request, 
that  they  might  all  get  out  and  look  down  the  dizzy 
height  into  the  beautiful  fall  of  foaming  water. 
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u  What  river  is  it,  Papa  ?"  asked  Kate,  when  seated 
again  in  the  carriage. 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  love;  we  must  ask  Madame  De 
Monta, — you  know  she  is  to  be  our  guide  now;  and  I 
expect  her  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  ever  looking  into  my 
handbook." 

The  old  lady  smiled,  and  said,  "  Well,  this  river  is  called 
the  Gave  of  Gabas,  from  the  village  of  Gabas,  near  which 
it  takes  its  rise." 

"Gave!"  said  Agnes,  "but  the  Gave  is  the  river  at 
Pan, — is  this  the  same?" 

"No;  *  Gave'  means  *  river/"  replied  Madame  de  Monta, 
"  and  you  will  find  the  same  name  applied  to  all  the  streams 
in  the  Pyrenees ;  but  we  call  our  Gave  of  Pau  *  the  Gave/ 
because  it  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  them/' 

The  children  now  resumed  their  favourite  position, 
kneeling,  on  the  front  seat,  watching  with  delight  turn 
after  turn  of  the  romantic  road,  and  exclaiming  every  now 
and  then,  as  some  fresh  beauty  started  into  view. 

"  Oh,  Mama,  see  that  other  lovely  waterfall  out  there!" 
cried  Kate. 

"  And  look,  Mama,  at  all  those  dear  little  goats,  black, 
and  white,  and  grey,  and  brown,  browsing  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  leaping  so  fearlessly  from  those  frightful  high 
ledges,  where  one  would  not  think  there  was  an  inch  for 
their  feet  to  fix  on,"  said  Agnes,  te  and  how  pretty  it  is  to 
hear  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  up  there;  I  suppose  it  is  hung 
round  the  neck  of  one  of  the  pretty  creatures,"  added 
she;  but  now  look,  look,  Papa,  at  these  beautiful  rocky 
peaks,  and  then  at  all  these  pretty  white  houses,  placed 
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on  a  shelf  just  above  the  torrent,  beside  that  pretty  little 
bridge!" 

"  Why,  Agnes,"  said  her  papa,  laughing,  "  everything  is 
so  '  pretty,'  and  so  '  high/  and  so  *  beautiful/  here,  and  so 
astonishing  and  so  new,  you  will  quite  exhaust  yourself  if 
you  indulge  yourself  in  exclaiming  at  all  that  delights  you ; 
and  you  will  even  be  obliged  to  invent  some  new  words, 
for  you  will  get  tired  of  saying  '  pretty/  and  '  beautiful/ 
over  and  over  again.  But  see,  we  are  coming  close  to  your 
pretty  white  houses." 

"  Yes/'  said  Madame  De  Monta,  "  we  are  now  arrived  at 
Eaux  Chaudes ;  and  I  am  glad  we  have  an  evening  so 
charming  in  every  way,  for  reaching  my  favourite  spot." 

As  she  spoke,  the  carriage  stopped  at  a  pleasant-looking 
house. 

The  rooms  were  not  large,  but  cheerful  and  airy,  having 
windows  in  different  directions,  and  opening  behind  to  a 
broad  balcony,  or  rather  a  covered  wooden  gallery,  with 
chairs  in  it.  There  was  a  little  bridge  from  this  balcony 
across  to  the  rocky  path  that  rose  directly  behind  the  house, 
so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  down  to  the  entrance- 
door  to  get  out.  This  was  much  to  Agnes  and  Kate's 
liking.  Their  own  bedroom  opened  by  a  glass  door  to  the 
gallery,  and  their  papa  said  they  might  stroll  together  in 
the  early  morning  up  this  inviting  bank,  if  they  would  not 
go  too  far  for  Sutton  to  be  able  to  see  them. 

After  looking  at  the  rooms,  and  giving  some  orders,  the 
whole  party  went  out  for  a  little  walk  up  the  gorge. 
Leaving  the  formal  etablissement  des  thermes  (as  the  bath- 
house is  called),  and  the  large  white  hotel,  behind  them, 
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they  wandered  up  the  road,  passing  several  winding  paths, 
and  many  miniature  waterfalls,  at  one  of  which  a  flock  of 
sheep  and  goats  were  standing  drinking  from  the  rocky 
natural  basin. 

"  How  tame  they  seem,"  said  Kate,  "  they  do  not  run 
away  from  us  like  English  sheep  when  we  wish  to  pat 
them.  I  wonder  what  that  embroidered  bag,  which  the 
shepherd  has  hanging  behind  him^is  for?"  continued  she, 
looking  first  at  her  mama,  and  then  at  Madame  De  Monta, 
as  being  the  person  most  able  to  answer  her. 

"  That  bag,  my  dear/'  replied  the  old  lady,  "  holds  salt, 
of  which  the  shepherd  always  carries  a  store,  to  give  now 
and  then  as  a  treat  to  his  flock." 

"  Oh,  I  recollect  one  day  at  Pau,"  said  Kate,  "  hearing 
Sutton  laughing  downstairs  in  a  room  that  looked  on  the 
road;  and  so  did  I,  when  I  got  to  the  window;  for  there 
was  a  large  goat  on  its  hind  legs  eating  some  salt  out  of  her 
hand,  while  the  other  goats  were  all  trying  to  jostle  him 
down,  and  to  reach  the  window-sill.  It  was  very  droll  to 
see  their  sly  efforts  to  push  poor  Billy  away." 

They  continued  to  stroll  on,  till  they  arrived  at  a  pic- 
turesque bridge  across  the  river,  which  foams  impetuously 
on,  several  hundred  feet  below  it. 

"  0  Kate,  is  not  this  like  the  description  Mr.  Strickland 
once  gave  us,  of  some  place  in  Wales,"  said  Agnes. 

"  I  know  the  place  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Talbot,  "  but 
this  is  much  beyond  it  in  grandeur.  The  place  in  Wales  is 
called  '  the  Devil's  Bridge ;'  and  the  name  of  this  place  is 
somewhat  similar,  for  it  is  called  '  Le  Pont  d'Enfer  (the 
bridge  of  hell).  It  is  a  pity  people  have  given  them  such 
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shocking  names,  I  think.  Look  up  now,  my  dears,  at  those 
peaks  still  lighted  up  by  the  rosy  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
though  we  have  been  so  long  in  shade." 

The  children  looked  with  delight  and  admiration;  and 
soon  afterwards  they  turned  into  a  steep  path,  bordered  with 
wild  strawberries  and  pretty  wild  flowers,  their  papa  fol- 
lowing close  and  saying,  "  go  on,  go  on,"  till  they  reached 
a  charming  little  pavilion  erected  on  a  point  overhanging 
the  lovely  valley.  There  they  stopped  and  looked  back  on 
Eaux  Chaudes,  whose  white  houses  had  a  very  pretty  effect 
against  the  bold  mountain  which  rose  immediately  behind 
them,  and  seemed  to  shut  the  valley  completely  in.  Far 
below  them  they  saw  their  mama  and  Madame  De  Monta 
sitting  in  a  pretty  garden  somewhat  raised  above  the  road. 
They  thought  it  very  funny  to  see  the  two  ladies  look  so 
small  and  insignificant;  and  they  would  never  have  been 
tired  by  looking  at  the  cascades,  and  at  the  cattle,  and 
goats  on  the  mountains,  and  the  people  passing  along  the 
road;  but  the  evening  was  now  beginning  to  cool  rapidly, 
and  Mr.  Talbot  being  fearful  of  mama's  remaining  too  late 
out  of  doors,  they  rejoined  her  and  Madame  De  Monta  as 
quickly  as  they  could. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Pyrenean  Shepherds  and  their  Flocks  —  A  National  Dance  —  A 
Mountain  Walk  and  a  Mountain  Storm. 

THE  following  morning,  in  spite  of  all  they  had  done  the 
day  before,  Agnes  and  Kate  awoke  early,  refreshed  by  the 
invigorating  air  of  the  place.  Hearing  a  strange  tinkling 
of  bells, — which  Kate  said  had  been  going  on  a  long  time 
before  Agnes  was  awake,  — they  Tan  to  a  window  looking 
towards  the  road.  Along  it,  was  slowly  pacing  a  large 
drove  of  cows,  two  or  three  of  whom  had  immense  bells 
hung  to  wooden  collars  of  proportionate  size, — no  small 
weight  for  the  creatures  to  carry  up  to  the  high  pastures 
-where  they  were  going.  Close  behind  them  was  a  numer- 
ous flock  of  sheep,  and  along  with  them  a  few  goats,  to 
supply  the  shepherd  and  his  dogs  with  milk  for  their  daily 
use.  These  were  followed  by  two  or  three  shepherds,  and 
some  women;  and  as  this  whole  large  company  stopped  just 
below  their  windows,  the  little  girls  had  time  to  go  to 
Madame  De  Monta  and  ask  her  to  come  and  look  at  it,  and 
tell  them  "  all  about  it." 

"  They  are  going  up  into  the  very  high  valleys  to  make 
their  cheeses,"  answered  their  kind  friend,  "  look  at  their 
little  horse  laden  with  all  the  utensils  for  making  them, — 
the  great  brass  cauldron,  and  so  forth, — besides  what  few 
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things  they  possess  to  make  themselves  comfortable  in  the 
poor  little  hut,  where  the  next  month  or  two  is  to  be  passed. 
Do  you  see  what  fine  long  wool  the  sheep  have?  and  do 
you  not  think  their  heads  are  very  peculiar-looking  ?  they 
are  not  like  your  English  sheep;  all  these  have  thick  curled 
horns,  and  very  long  faces,  with  quite  hooked  noses  I" 

Agnes  and  Kate  laughed,  and  said,  "they  look  so  wise 
and  sober,  do  they  not,  Madame?  And  are  the  great  dogs 
kind  to  them?"  added  Kate;  "  I  should  be  rather  afraid  of 
that  one,  I  think,  for  he  looks  like  a  wolf." 

"  They  are  kind  and  gentle  to  the  sheep  with  whom  they 
are  brought  up  from  the  very  first,  and  in  whose  fold  they 
sleep;  but  they  are  fierce  animals  when  they  think  the 
slightest  attack  is  about  to  be  made  on  their  proteges ;  and 
they  are  very  powerful  in  the  jaws.  I  saw  one  once  at 
Cauterets,  that  was  only  a  year  old,  and  yet  was  as  large  as 
a  small  pony;  but  the  chemist,  its  master,  said  it  was  very 
gentle." 

It  was  now  time  for  breakfast ;  but  before  that  meal  was 
well  over,  the  children  were  again  attracted  to  the  window 
by  a  strange  confused  noise,  which  they  heard  in  the  road, 
—  a  noise  of  shouting  and  singing  and  tramping  of  feet. 

Five  persons, — three  women  and  two  men, —  linked 
arm-in-arm,  were  walking  in  measured  time  with  staffs  in 
their  hands.  Every  now  and  then  they  stopped,  made  a 
circle  in  the  road,  and  began  singing  a  wild  kind  of  chorus, 
which  they  continued  till  another  set  of  five  persons,  who 
had  been  following  them  at  a  short  distance,  got  up  to 
them.  Then  the  first  five  marched  on  about  a  dozen  yards, 
and  there  waited  while  the  second  party  sang  their  stave; 
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and  so,  for  half  an  hour,  this  alternate  singing  and  walking 
continued, — the  singers  in  a  circle  with  their  heads  bent 
together,  and  their  eyes  half-closed,  and  the  last-arrived 
party  just  walking  up  to  them, — till  at  length  all  were 
assembled  in  the  village-street. 

**  What  does  all  this  mean?"  asked  the  little  Talbots  of 
M  a  dame  De  Monta,  "  it  looks  like  playing  some  game  in 
which  there  is  a  secret  to  be  told,  only  that  they  all  shout 
so  loud." 

"  These  are  the  friends  and  relations  who  have  accom- 
panied the  shepherds  up  to  the  pastures,  my  dears,"  said 
Madame  de  Monta;  "  they  are  now  coming  back,  rejoicing 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  have  a  good  season.  They  are 
stopping  here  to  take  some  rest  and  refreshment.  You 
think  this  scene  very  funny ;  but  you  will  laugh  much  more 
by  and  by  when  we  all  go  to  see  them  dancing,  before 
starting  again  on  their  way  to  their  different  homes." 

Accordingly,  at  about  noon,  Madame  de  Monta  and  Mr. 
Talbot  took  Sutton  and  the  children  down  to  the  hall  of 
the  etablissement,  where,  ranged  in  a  semicircle,  were  thirty 
or  forty  peasant-men  and  women,  the  latter  with  bare  feet. 
One  man  began  the  performance  by  a  song  in  patois,  which 
was  taken  up  by  a  second,  and  gradually  by  the  whole 
band,  whose  steps  (rather  of  the  Irish  jig  fashion)  kept  ex- 
cellent time  to  the  tune.  The  figure  of  the  dance  consisted 
in  curling  up,  as  it  were,  the  semicircle,  and  then  expand- 
ing it  again.  All  the  voices  were  in  unison,  and  the  singing 
was  monotonous  and  peculiar.  At  intervals,  when  the 
dancers  were  completely  exhausted,  the  most  nimble  would 
give  a  finishing  jump  and  a  screech,  which  rang  through 
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the  marble  hall,  and  at  first  made  Agnes  and  Kate  start, 
but  afterwards  set  them  laughing  heartily.  They  were 
particularly  amused  at  the  capers  cut  by  one  of  the  coun- 
trymen. After  a  little  rest,  dancing  was  recommenced  to 
the  tune  of  another  song;  and  so  on  for  an  hour  or  two. 
The  merry  set  seemed  indefatigable;  and  Madame  de 
Monta  said,  that  though  they  had  already  made  a  long 
journey  on  foot,  she  had  no  doubt  they  would  continue 
this  amusement  (which  is  called  the  Branlon)  till  it  should 
be  time  to  set  out  for  Laruns,  or  the  other  neighbouring 
villages,  not  less  than  four  or  five  miles  distant. 

"  That  gives  one  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  strength 
and  hardihood  of  these  people,"  observed  Mr.  Talbot. 
l(  The  men  are  fine-looking  fellows  with  their  long  curls 
hanging  down  below  their  brown  berets,  and  the  scarlet 
sashes  round  their  waists  have  a  very  lively  effect.  The 
women,  too,  are  tall,  upright,  and  well-formed;  and,  to 
judge  from  their  fine  ruddy  complexions,  and  bright  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  I  should  say  that  their  hard  out- 
of-doors  labour  does  not  injure  their  health,  nor  affect  their 
cheerful  spirits.  I  like  their  dress  very  much :  the  gay  red 
capulets  contrast  so  well  with  the  dark  blue  cloth  jacket  and 
short  full  petticoat." 

By  the  time  they  returned  home,  it  had  grown  very 
hot,  and  all  were  glad  to  remain  quietly  within  the  house, 
which  was  kept  pleasantly  cool  by  its  closed  Venetian 
shutters.  The  constant  sound  of  running  water,  which 
also  cooled  the  air  in  their  nice  balcony,  was  very  soothing; 
so  that,  after  dinner,  the  whole  party  felt  refreshed  and 
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ready  to  set  forth  on  an  evening  walk  to  a  village  which 
Madame  de  Monta  had  been  talking  of. 

A  pleasant-looking  woman  was  at  the  door  with  two 
capital  anesses  (as  the  donkeys  are  commonly  called  in  that 
part  of  the  country).  One  was  for  Mrs.  Talbot,  of  course ; 
and  the  other,  their  papa  said,  was  for  his  little  girls,  in 
case  their  own  legs  should  fail  them, —  a  suggestion  at 
which  they  were  both  very  indignant,  for  they  said  if 
Madame  de  Monta  could  walk,  surely  so  could  they ! 

Their  way  lay  towards  the  beautiful  bridge  over  the 
Gave,  that  they  had  so  much  admired  the  day  before.  On 
reaching  this,  the  little  girls  stopped  Madame  de  Monta  to 
ask  her  what  a  small  ruin  was,  with  something  like  a  stone 
arch,  behind  which  was  a  lovely  little  cascade. 

"  That  ruin,"  answered  Madame  de  Monta,  "  was  a  little 
water-mill  many  years  ago.  When  your  aunt  Mary  was 
here  with  me,  this  was  a  favourite  walk  of  ours;  and  the 
pretty  path  which  you  can  just  distinguish  through  the  box 
trees  there,  opposite,  leads  to  a  little  rustic  bridge,  —  you 
can  see  it  now,  down  below  there/'  she  added,  pointing  it 
out.  "  One  reason  why  I  am  fond  of  the  little  ruined 
watermill  is,  that  tradition  says,  Henri  Quatre  and  his  sister 
once  took  shelter  in  it  during  a  thunderstorm.  But  see, 
dear  children,  mamma  is  getting  on  quickly  with  her 
ascent,  so  we  must  not  linger." 

"Where  is  she?"  exclaimed  both  the  girls  at  once, 
"  where  is  mama?  We  can  see  no  path  nor  road,  and  she 
is  not  in  sight." 

"  Oh,  yes,  look  up"  said  their  kind  old  friend,  pointing 
in  the  right  direction:  and  she  laughed  when  she  saw  the 
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surprise  of  Agnes  and  Kate,  when,  far,  far,  up  one  of  these 
"  mountain-walls"  as  they  called  them,  they  espied  their 
papa  and  mama  progressing  steadily,  at  a  good  pace,  up  a 
zigzag  path  hidden  at  times  among  the  trees.  They  looked 
down  and  nodded  to  the  children. 

"  "Well,  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  see  those  big  people 
looking  already  like  little  dolls !"  said  Agnes ;  "  I  wonder 
how  they  would  look  if  they  were  quite  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain." 

"  We  had  better  try  and  reach  the  dolls  before  they  get 
any  smaller,"  said  Madame  de  Monte;  "for  see,  they  are 
now  stopping,  and  papa  has  sat  down  to  wait  for  us." 

"What  a  nice  path  it  is,  now  we  have  got  into  it!" 
said  Agnes,  panting  a  little  at  this  her  first  mountain 
scramble. 

"  But  let  us  go  very  gently,"  said  quiet  little  Kate,  "  for 
I  am  sure  Madame  de  Monta  will  be  quite  out  of  breath 
soon,  if  she  has  to  keep  up  with  our  running,  Aggie." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  being  so  thoughtful  for  me," 
said  the  old  lady;  "  I  always  go  slowly  up  a  path  of  this 
kind,  and  then  1  do  not  feel  at  all  annoyed  by  its  steepness." 

"  How  very  clever  it  was  of  the  people  that  made  it,  to 
zigzag  it  backwards  and  forwards  so  nicely !  So  that  we 
hardly  feel  as  if  we  were  climbing  to  such  a  height  as  we 
really  are/'  observed  Agnes,  when  they  reached  the  halting 
place ;  "  and  I  know  we  must  be  very  high  up,  for  look 
at  the  Gave !  It  is  now  no  bigger  than  a  fine  silver  thread ; 
and  the  sheep  going  along  the  road  look  only  the  size 
of  toys." 

Madame  de  Monta  now  mounted  a  donkey,  and  the  party 
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went  on,  and  at  last  emerged  on  a  grassy  plain,  intersected 
by  green  hedges,  and  little  ditches  full  of  sparkling  bubbling 
water.  Across  this,  their  path,  with  large  spreading  trees  on 
each  side  of  it,  led  till  it  reached  a  village,  lying  literally  in 
the  bosom  of  lofty  mountains.  The  children  were  astonished 
that,  having  come  to  such  a  great  height,  they  were  yet 
not  at  the  tip-top  of  everything,  but  were  still  in  a  valley, 
round  which  mountain-peaks  rose  on  every  side.  Their 
papa  told  them  he  thought  they  might  say,  they  were  now 
on  the  top  shelf  but  one,  since  they  were  so  fond  of  talking 
of  the  different  roads  and  paths  as  being  "  shelves  "  on  the 
sides  of  the  various  hills;  "for,"  said  he,  "  we  are  now  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  really  some  of  the  highest  pastures  in 
the  Pyrenees." 

"  Yes,  and  this  is  a  village,"  added  Madame  de  Monta, 
11  where  a  great  quantity  of  the  cheeses  made  in  the  high 
mountains,  are  deposited  by  their  makers,  who  put  their 
marks  on  them,  and  then  leave  them  here  till  winter.  The 
guardians  of  them  receive  a  few  cheeses  as  payment  for  the 
use  of  the  cellar  in  which  they  are  stored  till  wanted." 

She  then  took  her  friends  to  see  one  of  these  cellars, 
which  was  already  pretty  well  filled,  and  Agnes  said  she 
hoped  the  people  she  had  seen  going  up  in  the  morning 
might  have  as  good  success  as  those  whose  cheeses  were 
already  stored;  "  though,"  said  she,  "they  seem  to  have 
been  setting  out  rather  late  in  the  season." 

All  this  was  very  novel  and  picturesque,  but  the  cottages 
were,  to  English  eyes,  very  dull  and  dirty-looking;  so  the 
two  little  girls  were  soon  well  pleased  to  leave  them,  and  to 
go  scrambling  right  and  left,  looking  about  for  wild  rasp- 
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berries,  and  blackberries,  and  little  bright  blue  gentians, 
and  roses,  while  their  elders  sat  in  calm  enjoyment  on  the 
emerald  turf. 

In  going  down  the  mountain,  Katie  was  put  upon  the 
donkey,  as  Madame  de  Monta  preferred  her  own  feet  on  so 
precipitous  a  descent.  But  Mr.  Talbot  told  Kate  she  need 
have  no  fear,  and  might  let  the  ass  pick  its  own  way; 
and  the  guide  added,  that  Mignonne,  as  she  had  named 
her  Anesse,  never  was  known  to  trip  or  stumble,  and 
could  carry  even  a  heavy  Monsieur  up  and  down  any 
mountain. 

Mignonne  kept  up  her  character,  and  all  reached  home 
in  safety,  much  p  eased,  and  very  ready  for  their  beds. 

Madame  de  Monta  was  now  appealed  to  on  all  occasions 
of  doubt  or  enquiry,  so  Agnes's  first  exclamation,  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  on  entering  the  breakfast  room,  was,  "  Oh, 
dear  Madame,  what  is  going  to  happen?  We  cannot  see  a 
bit  of  the  beautiful  mountains  opposite, — nothing  but  great 
flocky  clouds,  rolling  about  so  strangely,  close  to  the  tops 
of  the  houses,  and  looking  like  bundles  of  cotton  wool!" 

Her  friend  laughed  at  this  unpoetical  description  of  what 
was  really  a  very  curious  scene.  During  the  night  the 
clouds  had  come  down  very  low  into  the  valleys,  and  the 
peaks  had  still,  what  Mr;  Talbot  called,  "  their  white  night- 
caps" on.  Indeed,  the  mist  was  so  thick  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  even  the  houses  at  the  further  end  of  the  village. 
Madame  de  Monta  said  she  did  not  consider  herself  learned 
enough  to  pronounce  what  the  day  would  turn  out,  for  the 
weather  in  these  narrow  gorges  is  very  capricious:  "but," 
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added  she,  "  I  suspect  we  must  not  plan  any  expedition  far 
from  home." 

The  children  were  quietly  occupied  at  a  table  in  a  side 
window,  when  a  broad  flash  of  lightning  startled  them  not 
a  little.  It  was  followed  by  a  peal  of  thunder  at  some 
distance.  Another  and  another  then  succeeded,  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  with  wonderful  rapidity;  for  by  this  time 
the  wind  had  risen  high,  and  the  "  white  cotton  wool"  was 
fast  blowing  away,  whilst  heavy  drops  of  rain  were  begin- 
ning to  make  spots  as  big 'as  five-shilling-pieces  on  the  flag- 
stones at  the  house-doors.  Every  moment  the  violence  of 
the  storm  increased;  the  trees  were  bent  nearly  to  the 
ground;  and  the  "roar  of  the  wind"  was  a  most  fitting 
term  to  apply  to  the  sound  which  swept  down  the  gorge. 
The  great  drops  of  rain  soon  changed  to  hailstones  of  very 
large  size ;  and  these  continued  falling  till  basketfuls  lay  in 
every  hollow  of  the  road,  or  sheltered  spot.  Many  of  them 
were  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  few  were  smaller  than 
hazelnuts. 

Mr.  Tulbot  expressed  his  surprise  at  such  a  storm  as  this 
lasting  for  more  than  an  hour;  and  he  asked  his  landlord, 
with  whom  he  was  talking,  whether  this  was  a  common 
occurrence.  The  man  told  him,  that  as  far  as  the  thunder 
and  lightning  was  concerned,  there  was  not  anything  un- 
usual in  it;  but  that  hail  was  so  rare,  at  this  place,  that 
many  people,  as  old  as  he,  had  never  seen  any  before. 

When  the  storm  was  somewhat  subsiding,  on  a  sudden, 
a  new  sound  was  heard,  as  of  water, — but  not  only  the 
water  of  the  Gave,  though  that,  too,  was  rushing  along  in 
very  angry  mood.  Then,  looking  from  the  window  at 
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which  Agnes  and  Kate  had  been  sitting,  and  which  was 
turned  towards  the  lofty  granite  mountains,  they  saw  a 
newly-formed  cascade,  pouring  itself  down  a  small  cleft  in 
the  rocks. 

tf  Oh,  Mama, — oh,  Madame  De  Monta,  come  and  see 
this  torrent  that  is  rushing  down,"  they  cried,  "  It  makes 
such  a  strange  noise, — it  can't  be  water;  it  is  so  brown, 
and  it  makes  such  clouds  of  dust,  just  like  smoke." 

"  No,  indeed,  it  is  not  only  water,"  answered  Madame 
de  Monta,  "  for  it  is  an  avalanche  of  stones,  and  some  very 
large  ones,  too.  They  are  brought  down  by  the  heavy  rain. 
And  see  now,  those  large  masses  of  rock  that  are  bounding 
over !  it  is  quite  a  sublime  sight !  But  I  hope  no  roof  of  a 
a  house  may  be  in  their  way." 

Mrs.  Talbot  and  her  children  watched  this  with  great 
interest,  and  were  glad  to  have  had  so  grand  a  specimen  of 
a  Pyrenean  storm.  Agnes  and  Kate  were  much  amused  to 
see  the  gradual  opening  of  windows  and  doors,  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  heavens  became  a  little  more  pa- 
cific. Out  of  one  house  came  a  well-shod  man,  who  tried 
to  step  across  a  gigantic  pool  to  reach  his  stable,  where 
two  or  three  Eaux  Bonnes  equestrians,  in  very  dandy  trim, 

—  yellow  gloves,  light  coats,  and  broad-brimmed  felt  hats, 

—  had  rushed  for  shelter,  on  their  way  from  some  moun- 
tain ride.     From  another  quarter,  sallied  forth  some  neatly 
dressed  cuisinieres,  who  had  been  gossiping,  as  usual,  at  the 
traiteurs  (dinner-shop),  heedless  of  the  coming  storm,  and 
had  been  weather-bound  ever  since,  and  even  now  could 
scarcely  get  through  the  deep  waters.     The  channel  of  a 
stream  that  runs  along  the  houses,  and  falls  into  the  Gave, 
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being  now  choked  up,  a  perfect  lake  was  formed  at  the 
door  of  the  principal  lodging-house. 

All  this  confusion  subsided  in  time,  however;  and  long 
before  evening,  the  sun  once  more  broke  forth,  lighting  up 
all  the  peaks  round.  The  pathways,  too,  began  to  dry, 
and  the  two  little  girls  got  a  short  walk  with  their  papa, 
and  were  very  happy  to  hear  from  an  experienced  moun- 
taineer, whom  they  met,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Talbot  had  a 
good  deal  of  talk,  that  the  following  day  was  almost  sure  to 
be  un  temps  magnifique  (very  fine  weather). 

The  old  man  who  favoured  them  with  this  prognostic, 
was  very  curious  to  know  where  they  came  from.  te  From 
Paris?"  he  supposed.  But  he  could  scarcely  credit  that 
England  could  be  their  country,  —  that  seemed  to  him  to 
be  the  world's  end  ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Haymaking  in  the  Pyrenees — Eaux  Bonnes  —  A  Rustic  Game  — 
The  Promenade  Horizontale  —  The  EtaUissement. 

THE  old  man's  predictions  proved  true.  The  children  saw 
the  sun  shining  brightly  when  they  awoke  early  the  next 
morning;  and  soon  after  breakfast,  the  whole  party  set  off 
on  a  visit  to  the  Eaux  Bonnes,  a  place  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  valuable  and  highly -beneficial  mineral 
springs  which  it  possesses.* 

The  drive  down  this  gorge  was  inexpressibly  lovely,  with 
the  morning  lights  thrown  on  the  grand  crags,  which  had 
all  been  in  deep  shade  when  they  had  before  passed  along 
this  road;  and  the  raindrops  of  the  previous  night  glittered 
like  diamonds  on  the  light  foliage  of  the  birch  and  hazel, 
which,  along  with  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  grow  in 
every  grassy  nook.  The  contrast  was  equally  striking  when 
the  smiling  open  valley  burst  upon  the  view,  at  the  last 
turn  of  the  ravine. 

"  Oh,  Papa,  how  cheerful  and  happy  all  this  looks!'1 
said  Agnes,  who  was  outside  the  carriage  with  Mr.  Talbot. 

"Yes,    my   dear,"  Replied  he;    "the   warmth   is   very 

*  Eaux  Bonnes  means  good  waters:  and  Eaux  Chaudes  means 
hot  waters. 
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agreeable  just  now,  and  those  villages,  with  their  promising 
crops,  have  a  nice  lively  effect.  You  see  now  the  beautiful 
fields  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  which  you  have  noticed  is 
used  as  food  both  for  man  and  beast  in  these  parts." 

"  0  yes,  Papa,  I  have  not  forgotten  our  seeing  the  oxen 
eating  their  breakfast  of  its  great  leaves  in  the  Place  Gram- 
mont,  that  morning  we  went  to  see  the  wood  market.  And 
Gracieuse  made  Katie  and  me  taste  some  of  her  porridge, 
made  of  maize  flour,  one  day;  but  we  did  not  like  it  much. 
But  do  you  know,  besides  that,  we  found  out  that  some  of 
the  mattrasses  are  stuffed  with  maize-leaves?  " 

"  I  know  they  are,  my  dear,"  replied  her  father;  "it  is 
altogether  a  very  useful  plant.  That  bunchy  thing  at  the 
top  is  the  flower,  but  it  is  not  from  that  flower  that  the 
fruit  comes;  on  the  contrary,  the  ear  springs  from  the  stalk, 
from  among  the  large  flag-like  leaves;  and  each  ear  is  provi- 
ded with  a  tuft  of  long  threads,  which  hang  down,  and  look 
rather  like  a  beard,  — don't  you  think  so?  I  dare  say,  in 
your  Botany-book,  you  will  find  a  good  deal  to  interest 
you  about  the  Indian  corn,  with  its  great  golden  ears,  and 
its  little  golden  threads.  But  see,  now,  we  are  come  to 
some  haymaking  fields ;  and  haymaking  is  always  a  pretty 
sight." 

"  What  nice  large  straw  hats  the  women  wear,  to  keep 
the  sun  off  their  faces !  They  are  more  sensible-looking  than 
the  small  shabby  bonnets  our  poor  haymakers  often  use," 
observed  Agnes;  "but  why  are  there  no  hay  carts  like 
ours?  and  what  is  that,  that  looks  like  a  very  small  hay- 
stack moving  along,  all  by  itself?" 

Mr.  Talbot  laughed,  and  began  to  explain  to  his  little 
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girl  that  what  she  mistook  for  a  walking  haystack,  was 
really  a  woman  with  a  great  bundle  of  hay  on  her  head. 
He  described  to  her  the  simple  wooden  frame  (a  sort  of 
long,  narrow  triangle),  which  being  laid  on  the  ground,  is 
piled  up  with  hay  to  several  feet  in  height,  and  then  hoisted 
up  with  a  rope  on  to  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  haymakers. 
The  rope  is  passed  over  the  hay,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  too, 
sometimes,  to  keep  it  together  while  being  carried  away 
to  the  hay  house,  where  it  is  to  be  stacked. 

"But,  really,"  continued  Mr.  Talbot,  "I  do  not  wonder 
you  thought  the  little  hayrick  was  walking  by  itself;  for 
when  a  man  or  woman  kneels  down  for  the  load  to  be 
pitched  on  his  shoulders,  it  seems  enough  to  smother  him : 
his  head  goes  through  the  frame,  and  is  almost  buried  in  the 
hay.  Now  I  must  tell  you,  that  in  this  country  the  sun, 
being  so  hot,  dries  the  hay  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  in 

Eno-land.     Sometimes  a  field  is  mowed  and  cleared  in  the 
o 

course  of  one  day.  And  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  gone,  the 
water  from  all  the  little  ditches  (which  you  see  are  cut  in 
every  direction),  is  turned  in  upon  the  field,  to  soften  the 
ground,  and  make  the  grass  grow  again  as  fast  as  possible. 
By  this  means  they  frequently  have  three  crops  of  hay  in 
one  year.'-' 

"  There  are  not  many  people  busy  in  the  fields  to-day, 
however,"  said  Agnes. 

"  No :  because  it  is  a  holiday  or  festival-day,"  said  Mr. 
Talbot;  " a  jour  de  fete,  as  it  is  called  in  French.  Don't 
you  see  that  the  people  are  mostly  dressed  in  their  gay  holi- 
day costumes?" 

Whilst  this  conversation  was  taking  place,  the  carriage 
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had  been  gradually  winding  its  way  up  the  gorge  of  Eaux 
Bonnes ;  and  when  at  last  they  reached  that  place,  they 
found  the  whole  population  was  come  out  to  witness  a 
favourite  sport  of  the  country  people,  requiring  great  care 
and  dexterity.  As  it  may  be  amusing  to  my  young  readers 
to  try  and  imagine  this  game,  I  will  explain  it. 

Eighty  eggs  are  laid  on  the  ground,  along  the  principal 
street  of  Eaux  Bonnes,  at  about  a  foot's  distance  from  each 
other;  and  near  the  first  egg  is  placed  a  basket.  The  pea- 
sants then  draw  lots  for  who  shall  be  the  one  to  pick  these 
up  separately,  and  put  them  all  into  the  basket,  in  the  space 
of  time  in  which  the  rest  are  running  to  a  certain  village 
and  back  to  Eaux  Bonnes.  Each  egg  must  be  picked  up 
and  laid  in  the  basket,  before  its  neighbour  may  be  touched ; 
therefore,  to  remove  the  whole  eighty  becomes  a  long  and 
fatiguing  business,  and  there  is  no  small  danger  that  in  the 
excitement  of  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  game,  an  egg 
may  be  broken ;  in  which  case  the  runners  are  considered  to 
have  won  the  victory. 

Alighting  at  a  hotel,  our  party  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  windows  that  afforded  a  good  view  of  this  amusing 
scene ;  and  the  children  soon  grew  eagerly  interested  in  it, 
as  the  number  of  eggs  diminished,  and  the  distance  to  run 
back  to  the  basket  increased ! 

11  Oh,  Mamma,  how  fast  he  goes,  now  that  there  are  only 
a  few  left !  But  oh,  what  a  long  piece  to  run !"  sighed 
Agnes.  "  Poor  man !  I  hope  he  will  not  break  one  in  run- 
ning too  fast." 

"And  look,  look,"  exclaimed  Kate,  almost  breathless  with 
anxiety;  "look  at  the  dust  we  see  at  a  distance!  I  am 
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afraid  the  others  are  coming.  So  now,  good  man,  run  fast, 
or  you  will  lose  the  victory.  See,  here  they  are !" 

"  Ah !  well  done !  there  is  the  last  egg  safely  in,"  shouted 
Agnes,  clapping  her  hands  with  joy. 

"  How  out  of  breath  the  others  seem,"  remarked  Kate; 
"  but  they  are  all  very  merry  and  good-humoured/' 

This  entertainment  being  over,  Mr.  Talbot  proposed  they 
should  stroll  out  and  see  the  little  town.  It  seemed  to  be 
quite  full  of  gay  ladies  and  gentlemen — French,  English, 
and  of  other  nations ;  and  during  the  egg-game  every  win- 
dow had  been  occupied  by  lively  company,  but  now  they 
had  either  returned  to  their  rooms,  or  come  out  to  walk, 
like  Mr.  Talbot's  family. 

Mountains  immediately  overhang  this  little  cluster  of 
hotels  and  lodging-houses,  and  shut  it  in  so  closely  that  the 
rocks  have  to  be  blasted  with  gunpowder  to  make  room  for 
the  new  dwellings  that  are  constantly  being  built. 

As  they  were  passing  a  few  shabby  little  trees,  planted  in 
a  square  space  of  the  road  leading  to  the  springs,  Madame 
De  Monta  amused  them  by  the  information  that  this  was 
called  by  the  French  people,  a  jar  din  Anglais  (English  gar- 
den), which  shows  that  they  have  no  great  knowledge  either 
of  our  taste  or  talent  in  horticulture. 

te  How  pretty  the  little  summer-house  looks,  up  at  the 
top  of  that  hill,"  said  Agnes;  *'  and  what  a  pleasant  walk 
it  must  be  to  it,  through  those  shady  woods !" 

"  That  hill  is  called  the  Butte  du  Tresor  (the  mound  of 
treasure),"  said  Madame  De  Monta;  "  and  a  very  good 
name  it  is  for  it,  for  from  its  foot  bubble  forth  the  mineral 
springs,  which  have  proved  a  real  treasure  to  many  thou- 
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sands  of  sick  people.  We  shall  see  them,  and  taste  them 
too,  if  you  like,  at  the  Etablissement.  But  at  present  we 
will  turn  and  go  by  this  path,  to  the  beautiful  Promenade 
Horizontale, —  abroad  flat  walk  made  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  so  that  invalids  may,  without  the  fatigue  of 
climbing  steep  paths,  enjoy  fresher  air  than  they  can  obtain 
in  the  confined  hollow  where  the  little  town  stands/' 

This  charming  Promenade  is  well  provided  with  benches, 
and  shaded  with  trees  throughout  its  whole  length,  which 
is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  the  extremity  is  an  arbour, 
from  which  one  looks  quite  down  into  the  Valley  of  Laruns, 
whence,  in  the  evening,  blow  most  refreshing  breezes.  In 
the  other  direction  lies  the  town  of  Eaux  Bonnes,  with  the 
mountains  behind  it;  and  our  little  girls  were  much  pleased 
at  their  papa's  buying  them  a  view  of  it,  taken  from  this 
path.  They  could  distinguish  in  it  the  hotel,  and  could  see 
the  prettily  planted  green  opposite  to  it,  where  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  children  and  their  nurses,  were  always  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  chatting,  reading,  working,  and  playing; 
thus  giving  the  place  a  very  animated  appearance. 

For  awhile,  during  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day,  all  these 
busy  groups  disappeared  ;  but  at  the  hour  for  taking  the 
waters,  the  motley  crowd  poured  forth  again, —  ladies  in  the 
height  of  Parisian  fashion,  invalids  creeping  quietly  up  the 
steep  street,  others  with  donkeys  or  ponies  with  Spanish 
saddles,  and  all  bound  for  the  stone  building,  called  the 
Etablissement,  where  are  the  different  buvettes  or  drinking- 
places  of  the  mineral  waters. 

On  entering  this  large  hall  with  their  papa,  Agnes  and 
Kate  were  greatly  entertained  at  the  scene  of  bustle. 
I 
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"  What  are  all  those  bottles — some  large  and  some  small 
—  on  the  shelves,  Papa?"  asked  Agnes;  "and  why  do  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  search  among  them,  and  then  each 
takes  one  away  to  the  buvette  ?  " 

Mr.  Talbot  explained  that  each  bottle  contained  some 
sort  of  syrup  to  mix  with  the  water,  because  it  has  a  most 
disagreeable  taste ;  and  he  said  that  the  labels  tied  round  the 
necks  of  the  bottles  told  the  names  of  the  owners,  so  that 
each  person  could  seek  out  his  own  when  he  required  it. 

"  But,  Papa/'  said  little  Kate,  "  how  does  the  water 
come  here?" 

"  It  is  brought  in  pipes  underground  from  the  Butte  du 
Tresor,"  replied  her  father ;  and  then  he  took  his  little 
girls  round  the  hall,  to  see  the  many  pretty  and  amusing 
objects  that  were  being  sold  at  little  stalls.  There  were 
things  of  marble  from  the  mountains,  and  some  things  of 
wood,  made  by  the  peasants  themselves. 

When  tired  of  seeing  the  people  drink  the  nasty  waters, 
the  children  went  a  ramble  with  their  papa  to  a  cascade  not 
far  from  the  hotel,  through  shady  walks,  which  Agnes  and 
Kate  said  were  like  a  nice  pleasure-ground. 

Afterwards  they  dined  at  a  grand  Table  ffHote,  as  the 
public  dinner-table  at  an  hotel  is  called.  There  were  fifty 
persons  present;  and  the  scene  was  so  new  and  entertaining 
to  the  little  girls,  that  they  quite  forgot  the  length  of  the 
dinner,  in  the  amusement  of  looking  about  them,  and  no- 
ticing the  singular  appearance  of  many  of  the  dishes,  as 
well  as  of  many  of  the  guests. 

The  evening  was  delicious  when  they  set  out  on  their 
way  home.  The  noble  Pic  de  Ger,  with  its  grey  head 
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towering  above  all  its  mountain  brethren,  and  its  beds  of 
snow  still  unmelted  here  and  there;  and  the  Col  de  Torte, 
with  its  saw-like  summit,  were  beautifully  lighted  up  by 
those  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  which  never  reach  the 
valleys  below. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

English  Friends. —  A  Picnic  Party  to  Gabas. —  Plateau  de   Bious 
Artigues  —  The  Izzard. —  A  Sylvan  Dining  Hall. 

MR.  TALBOT  had  met  again  at  Eaux-Chaudes  the  gentle- 
man to  whose  family  he  had  been  introduced  at  Pau,  whose 
daughters  had  spent  Agnes' s  birthday  with  her. 

A  few  days  after  the  expedition  to  Eaux-Bonnes,  an 
excursion-party  was  got  up  by  this  gentleman,  which 
was  to  include  Agnes  and  Kate,  as  well  as  the  young 
people  of  Mr.  Rumsey's  own  large  family.  Two  roomy 
open  carriages  —  each  with  a  large  driving-seat,  into  which 
three  boys  contrived  to  edge  themselves,,  beside  the  good- 
natured  driver, —  set  out  early  along  the  beautiful  road  up 
the  valley  to  Gabas,  a  village  on  the  frontier  of  France, 
only  two  hours'  journey  from  Spain.  The  whole  day  was 
to  be  spent  at  Gabas.  What  happiness !  There  was  to  be 
a  picnic  dinner;  and  donkeys  and  ponies  had  gone  for- 
ward in  the  early  morning  to  be  ready  for  some  further 
doings.  Nobody  (that  is,  no  young  body)  knew  what  these 
"further  doings"  were  to  be;  nor  indeed,  what  they  were 
to  look  for  at  all,  except  a  day  of  undoubted  pleasure  and 
novelty.  What  shouting !  what  cracking  of  whips !  when 
the  drivers,  in  as  merry  mood  as  the  boys  and  girls,  gave 
the  signal  to  set  off!  The  Pont  d'Enfer  was  soon  passed, 
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and  the  little  cascades;  and  more  and  more  beautiful  did 
the  scenery  become;  and  everybody  exclaimed  and  admired 
till  everybody's  exclamations  and  admiration  were  ex- 
hausted. 

Bye  and  bye  Agnes  and  Kate  found  themselves  much 
interested  in  the  conversation  going  on  between  their  papa 
and  Mr.  Kumsey,  on  the  subject  of  bears  and  bear-hunters 
Mr.  Rurnsey  said  the  number  of  bears  in  the  Pyrenees  was 
diminishing;  still,  every  now  and  then  the  hunters  came 
upon  a  shaggy  fellow, —  though  seldom  one  that  had  com 
mitted  such  depredations  as  a  friend  of  his  had  once  told 
him  of. 

"  That  wholesale  plunderer,"  said  he,  "  had  killed  ten 
sheep,  the  night  before  his  apprehension,  and  had  eaten  two 
of  them.  So  there  was  quite  a  triumphal  procession  at 
the  Eaux-Bonnes,  when  the  daring  huntsmen  had  succeeded 
in  laying  him  low  with  several  bullets,  one  of  which  had 
pierced  the  centre  of  his  forehead.  My  friend,  who  was 
staying  at  the  hotel  at  the  Eaux-Bonnes,  was  surprised  at 
the  noise  in  the  street,  and,  going  to  the  window,  he  beheld 
the  procession,  which  was  truly  amusing.  There  were 
the  chasseurs  (huntsmen),  with  guns  and  axes,  and  all  their 
friends,  and  all  the  idle  people  of  the  place,  of  course,  follow- 
ing a  young  ass  dressed  up  in  the  skin  of  the  victim! 
Poor  donkey  seemed  sadly  troubled  by  the  bear's  paws 
which  dangled  about  his  legs;  and  his  long  ears  did  not 
at  all  relish  Bruin's  head-piece  as  a  turban/' 

Agnes  and  Kate  burst  into  hearty  laughter  at  the  comical 
picture  Mr.  Ramsey  had  given  of  the  transformation  of  a 
poor,  stupid  donkey. 
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"  Does  it  not  make  you  think,  Kate,  of  ^Esop's  fable  of 
the  ass  who  dressed  himself  in  the  lion's  skin,  and  frightened 
everyone,  till  unfortunately  he  brayed,  and  so  discovered 
himself!" 

Here  a  sudden  bend  of  their  lovely  road,  and  an  open- 
ing between  two  mountains,  gave  a  view  of  the  Pic  Du 
Midi  D'Ossau,  so  grand  and  seemingly  so  near,  that  all 
were  astonished  as  well  as  pleased  at  the  beautiful  sight. 
Pine  forests  clothed  the  sides  of  the  intervening  mountains; 
and  Mr.  Talbot  took  this  opportunity  of  telling  his  little 
girls  something  about  the  way  in  which  these  noble  trees 
are  cut  down  and  conveyed  to  the  timber-yards,  where  they 
are  to  be  sawn  into  planks,  or  chopped  into  fire- wood, 
while  the  drivers  at  the  same  time  were  telling  the  boys 
how  the  peasants  roam  about  the  forests  during  summer- 
time, and  make  a  collection  of  the  twigs  containing  the 
most  pitch,  to  serve  in  place  of  candles  during  the  ensuing 
winter  nights. 

In  course  of  time  they  reached  the  little  inn  at  Gabas; 
a  very  tolerable  one  for  a  mountain  village,  but  such  an  one 
as  had  never  been  seen  before  by  some  of  the  party  who 
now  stopped  at  it.  The  groundfloor  was  entirely  occupied 
by  stables;  and  a  little  causeway,  sloping  up  at  the  side  of 
the  house,  led  to  the  principal  entry,  which  opened  into 
the  kitchen.  This  was  full  of  peasants  and  Spaniards,  with 
their  jackets  tossed  aside,  their  conical  hats  lying  beside 
them,  and  coloured  handkerchiefs  twisted  round  their  heads ; 
the  knees  of  their  short  breeches  open,  and  their  hempen- 
sandals  laced  half-way  up  the  leg.  They  were  all  talking 
eagerly,  seated  at  a  long  wooden  table,  on  which  was  the 
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country  cheese  of  ewe-milk  (very  well-flavoured,  as  our 
visitors  afterwards  found)  and  plenty  of  bottles  of  the 
common  wine.  The  whole  scene  was  very  animated.  The 
men  were  mostly  muleteers,  bringing  wool  from  Spain; 
the  valley  of  Gabas  being  a  great  thoroughfare  for  persons 
engaged  in  that  trade. 

The  raftered  roof  of  the  kitchen  was  hung  with  skins 
full  of  graisse  (lard),  which  is  used  in  making  garbure,  the 
common  soup  which  the  peasants  eat  every  day.  It  is 
made  of  cabbage  and  other  vegetables,  thickened  with 
potatoes  boiled  to  a  paste,  and  flavoured  with  the  lard 
abovementioned.  There  were  hams  hanging  up  too,  for 
the  gentlefolk's  use;  and  the  good  woman  of  the  house  was 
making  a  sort  of  flat  loaf  of  oats  and  maize,  which  when 
eaten  hot  is  very  good.  Two  nice-looking  girls  were 
shelling  peas  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  It  seemed  won- 
derful to  see  that  vegetable  in  so  wild-looking  a  spot;  but 
all  the  luxuries  are  brought  up  from  the  valleys  below  in 
the  hope  of  gratifying  French  or  English  tourists. 

As  soon  as  the  merry  party  had  finished  remarking  on 
these  novelties,  Mr.  Talbot  began  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  further  doings  of  those  who  had  strength  and  spirit 
to  go  higher  up  the  mountain  on  the  donkeys  and  ponies, 
which  now  stood  ready  at  the  stable-door.  Mrs.  Talbot 
was  to  stay  at  Gabas  and  sketch,  and  Madame  de  Monta 
was  going  to  remain  as  her  companion.  Mr.  Rumsey^s 
little  boys  too,  were  to  be  left  to  scramble  about  where 
they  pleased;  so  the  riding  party  was  to  consist  of  Mr. 
Talbot,  and  Agnes  and  Kate,  and  Mr.  Rumsey  and  his 
daughters. 
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Mr.  Talbot,  by  Madame  de  Monta's  advice,  took  his  two 
little  girls  on  the  donkeys  led  by  a  steady  guide  and  his 
young  son,  with  both  of  whom  Agnes  and  Kate  had  be- 
come well  acquainted  at  Eaux  Chaudes:  indeed,  the  boy 
was  quite  a  favourite  with  them,  from  his  gathering  wild 
flowers  for  [them,  and  paying  them  other  such  little  atten- 
tions, when  he  had  been  out  with  their  mama. 

They  were  soon  on  a  magnificent  path  overhanging  the 
Gave,  which  rolled  impetuously  in  its  rocky  bed  at  an 
immense  depth  below.  This  path  grew  narrower  as  it 
mounted  higher  and  higher,  until  there  seemed  scarcely 
room  for  two  animals  to  pass  one  another,  so  that  Agnes 
began  to  "  hope  they  should  not  meet  anything."  She  and 
Kate  were  immediately  behind  their  papa,  who  turned  and 
spoke  encouragingly  to  them  when  he  saw  little  Kate's 
cheek  change  colour,  at  one  rather  sharp  turning,  which 
showed  the  precipice  close  below  their  narrow  way. 

"You  have  got  a  capital  donkey,  Katie/'  said  he,  "  he 
puts  his  feet  down  so  securely;  I  think  you  would  be  safe 
even  in  the  most  precipitous  places." 

Their  friend  the  guide,  too,  tried  to  divert  their  thoughts 
from  the  apparent  danger,  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
struggle  which  a  man  of  Gabas  had  had  with  a  bear  on  a 
mountain  then  in  sight.  He  had  grappled  so  successfully 
with  his  shaggy  enemy,  that  the  bear,  finding  himself  close 
upon  a  precipice,  let  go  his  hold  of  the  man,  and,  in  doing 
so,  actually  rolled  from  the  mountain  into  the  abyss  below, 
the  man  remaining  on  the  edge,  scarcely  believing  in  his 
own  safety ! 

The  guide  also  pointed  out  rocks  where  wolves  and  wild 
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cats  often  lurk ;  and  told  of  the  martin-sable  of  these  moun- 
tains, whose  furs  are  much  sought  for. 

"Regardez,  mes  belles  petit es  demoiselles"  (look,  my  beau- 
tiful little  young  ladies)  he  exclaimed  by  and  bye,  and  fol- 
lowing his  raised  hand  with  their  eyes,  Agnes  and  Kato 
saw  two  eagles  sailing  majestically  through  the  air.  They 
watched  them  for  some  time,  and  noticed  how  differently 
from  other  birds  they  flew,  for  they  scarcely  moved  their 
wings  at  all.  One  fine  flap  of  their  strong  pinions  carried 
them  smoothly  on  for  a  long  way.  At  length  one  of 
them  lighted  on  a  point  of  rock,  not  too  far  off  nor  too  high 
up  for  the  little  girls  to  see  him  quite  distinctly. 

All  this  quite  satisfied  Agnes  that  they  were  now  really 
among  the  high  mountains  of  her  former  imaginations.  As 
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for  fear,  it  was  quite  forgotten  while  they  mounted  higher 
and  higher,  till  suddenly  coming  out  on  a  beautiful  green 
plateau  (level)  the  point  of  the  Pic  Du  Midi  rose  up  directly 
before  them  in  precipitous  grandeur ! 

"  Oh,  Papa,  it  looks  so  close  to  us  that  I  am  sure  we 
might  soon  reach  it !  and  how  beautiful  that  snowy  piece 
is !  I  should  like  to  be  walking  there  on  this  hot  day," 
said  Agnes. 

Mr.  Talbot  smiled  at  his  little  daughter's  misconception 
of  the  proportion  of  distances,  where  all  the  scenery  was  on 
so  immense  a  scale.  He  explained  to  her  that  the  "  snowy 
piece"  at  which  she  looked  so  longingly,  was  still  so  far 
off  that  a  man  might  walk  at  full  speed  for  a  good  hour  and 
more  before  reaching  it ;  and  that,  although  they  were 
already  many  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  they 
were  yet  a  long  way  from  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

They  all  lay  down  under  the  shade  of  some  large  trees 
on  this  nice  carpet  of  grass  and  moss,  while  their  steeds 
rested,  and  the  guides  also  stretched  themselves  on  the 
ground.  One  of  them  in  a  short  time  started  up,  and  call- 
ing Mr.  Rumsey's  attention,  they  both  eagerly  watched 
what  the  quick-eyed  mountaineer  felt  sure  was  an  izzard, 
high  up  on  the  rugged  Pic.  The  little  girls  would  have 
supposed  they  looked  only  at  "  a  dark  spot  on  the  snowy 
ledge :"  but  Mr.  Rumsey  pulled  out  a  good  pocket-telescope, 
and,  having  ascertained  the  fact,  was  able  to  indulge  all, 
who  felt  interested  in  it,  with  a  peep  at  the  graceful  timid 
animal. 

u  Dear  Papa,  how  curious  it  is,"  said  one  of  the  children, 
"  to  see  him  with  his  nose  held  up  like  a  dog,  just  as  if  he 
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were  snuffing  all  round  and  thought  there  was  some 
danger  :  but  unless  he  carelessly  tumbles  off  that  rock, 
what  can  happen  to  him,  for  surely  no  man  could  reach 
him  there?" 

Mr.  Kumsey  explained  to  her  that  a  herd  of  his  com- 
panions was  probably  not  far  off,  though  hidden  by  some 
projection;  and  that  this  izzard  was  the  sentinel  who  was 
to  give  an  alarm  if  hunters  should  be  near,  when,  swift  as 
lightning,  they  would  all  bound  away  to  less  accessible 
heights. 

"  How,  then,  are  they  ever  killed?"  asked  Agnes;"  and 
you  know,  Papa,  they  are  killed,  for  we  saw  one  brought  in 
at  Eaux  Bonnes." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  and  we  afterwards  ate  some  at  dinner, 
and  thought  it  very  good,"  answered  Mr.  Talbot;  "but 
the  man  who  had  killed  that,  said  they  had  been  two  or 
three  days  watching  the  herd,  creeping  along  most  difficult 
places,  and  always  keeping  before  the  wind,  lest  these 
quick-scented  animals  should  find  them  out;  and  they  had 
a  most  perilous  scramble  after  all,  for  the  one  they  wounded 
fell  down  a  precipice." 

Mr.  Rumsey  said  he  had  once  gone  on  such  an  expedi- 
tion, and  found  it  so  exciting,  that  the  immense  fatigue 
was  quite  unnoticed  till  he  returned  home  and  found  how 
stiff  he  soon  became. 

By  this  time  the  object  of  interest  had  moved  slowly 
round  a  rocky  point,  and  was  hidden  from  view.  The 
horses  and  donkeys  were  quite  fresh,  the  gentlemen  had  exa- 
mined every  curious  and  interesting  point  within  reach, 
the  children  had  gathered  many  pretty  wild  flowers  to  add 
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to  their  collection  at  home;  so  all  were  ready  to  start  on 
their  way  back  to  Qabas. 

They  made  the  descent  in  safety,  and  found  that  the 
merry  party  of  boys,  who  had  been  left  down  there,  had 
not  been  idle  in  the  meanwhile.  Some  skilful  hands  had 
been  away  trout-fishing,  and  a  very  respectable  dish  of  fish 
was  to  be  served  up.  The  good-humoured  mistress  of  the 
hotel,  seeing  that  the  young  people  wished  to  have  the 
repast  out  of  doors,  had  taken  them  and  Madame  De  Monta 
to  a  spot  which  all  pronounced  to  be  "  charming/'  And 
then  what  running  backwards  and  forwards  there  was !  or 
rather  what  panting  up  and  down  the  steep  slope  with 
baskets  and  parcels!  Under  Madame  De  Monta's  super- 
intendence all  these  were  unpacked  by  the  boys,  amidst 
shouts  of  merriment  at  the  sight  of  their  contents.  And 
very  pretty  must  have  been  the  effect  of  this  group  under 
a  wide-spreading  beech-tree,  to  the  eyes  of  the  party  that 
was  winding  down  from  the  mountain-side. 

We  need  not  say  what  full  justice  was  done  to  the  feast. 
But  even  the  ravenous  young  guests  did  not  overlook  the 
extreme  beauty  of  their  place  of  encampment,  which  was 
so  surrounded  by  the  mountains  as  to  be  well  guarded,  by 
their  shadows,  from  the  intensely  hot  sun,  and  yet  was 
fanned  delightfully  by  the  gentle  breeze  that  was  coming 
up  the  valley. 

All  agreed  that  never  was  a  party  of  pleasure  more  suc- 
cessful; and  the  drive  back  to  Eaux  Chaudes,  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  was  equally  lovely. 

"How  I  wish  pic-nics  would  come  once  a  week,  and 
would  not  be  so  soon  over!"  exclaimed  one  lively  little 
girl,  on  reaching  the  hotel  that  night. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

From  Pau  to  Tarbes  and  Bagn&res  de  Bigorre  —  Mademoiselles  Ma- 
lan's  House  —  Polished  Floors  —  Boiling  Springs  of  Salies  — 
Pyrenean  Pigs  —  Market-day  —  The  Customs  —  Pyrenean  Knit- 
ting—  Stocking  Auction  —  Marble  Works  —  French  Protestant 
Service  at  Bagndres —  Mademoiselle  Malan's  Butterflies — La- 
bassere. 

ON  the  return  of  our  travellers  to  Pan,  there  was  no  dull 
feeling  of  regret  at  their  pleasure  being  over;  for  they  soon 
took  to  their  regular  occupations,  and  were  usefully  era- 
ployed  every  morning.  There  were  also  frequent  visits 
paid  to  the  dear  friends  at  Gelos;  and  every  now  and 
then  some  pleasant  drive  or  ramble  on  the  coteaux  with 
donkeys. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  however,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot 
wished  to  visit  Bagneres  de  Bigorre;  and  great  was  the  joy 
of  young  and  old,  when  Madame  D'Herville  agreed  to  join 
them.  She  had  a  very  intimate  friend  resident  in  that  place, 
in  whose  house  she  thought  they  could  be  pleasantly  accom- 
modated; for  it  was  so  large  as  to  contain  several  suites  of 
rooms,  or  appartements,  which  Mademoiselle  Malan  was 
always  glad  to  let.  This  lady  was  written  to;  and,  the 
necessary  arrangements  being  made,  our  happy  party  was 
once  more  on  the  move. 
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The  road  from  Pau  to  Bagneres  has  nothing  particularly 
interesting  in  it;  but  the  mountains  looked  very  lovely, 
just  veiled  in  white  transparent  mist,  as  they  were  leaving 
Pau.  And,  as  they  drove  along,  the  changes  in  position 
and  colouring  were  most  beautiful;  especially  in  the  Pic  du 
Midi  de  Bigorre,  as  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  it. 
From  the  top  of  one  long  hill,  over  which  they  passed, 
there  is  also  a  fine  view  of  the  plain,  in  which  Tarbes  lies 
among  its  well-cultivated  fields,  rich  with  maize,  potatoes, 
and  other  useful  productions.  This  capital  of  the  Hautes 
Pyrenees  is  but  a  dull  place  in  general,  and  only  looked  a 
little  more  lively  than  usual,  from  the  circumstance  of  mar- 
ket-day filling  its  Place  with  country  people,  in  varied  cos- 
tume. The  cafes  and  hotels  around  looked  pretty,  too,  as 
the  weather  was  fine. 

After  passing  Tarbes,  the  road  turns  direct  towards  the 
mountains,  and  passes  through  many  villages.  As  they 
approached  one  of  them,  Madame  D'Herville  said, — 

"  Now,  Agnes,  here  is  something  to  see.  Look  at  that 
tall  roof,  with  lightning  conductors  (rather  rare  things  here, 
though  we  have  such  frequent  thunderstorms).  That  is  the 
Chateau  D'Odos,  where  Marguerite  de  Yalois,  the  amiable 
sister  of  Francis  I.,  died.  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten 
about  her  and  Calvin,  the  Protestant  preacher  at  Pau." 

A  little  while  after  this,  a  singular  church,  walled  round 
like  a  fortification,  was  pointed  out  by  their  kind  friend. 
And  lastly,  a  high  wooded  hill,  close  to  Bagneres,  called 
the  "  Camp  de  Caesar/'  from  an  old  Roman  encampment 
that  was  discovered  upon  it. 

Bagneres  ds  Bigorre  is  a  good-sized  town,  lying  between 
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the  hills,  just  at  the  opening  of  one  of  the  great  valleys  in 
the  Hautes  Pyrenees.  The  entrance  to  the  town  is  by  no 
means  striking;  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  old- 
fashioned, —  not  the  less  picturesque  on  that  account  how- 
ever. Mrs.  Talbot's  attention  was  caught  by  a  quaint 
octagonal  tower,  rising  high  above  the  neighbouring 
buildings. 

"  That,"  said  Madame  D'Herville,  "  is  the  Tour  De 
L'Horloge,  or  clock  tower  of  Bagneres.  And  now,  here  we 
are,  arrived  at  my  friend  Mademoiselle  Malan's." 

As  they  drove  up,  the  jingling  of  the  little  bells  on  their 
horses'  collars,  and, the  sound  of  the  carriage- wheels,  brought 
Mademoiselle  Malan  herself  to  the  door.  The  children 
were  delighted  because  she  looked  very  kind,  and  kissed 
them,  and  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  my  dears?"  in  English. 

"  Pleasant  sounds!"  whispered  Agnes  to  Kate,  "  for  now 
we  know  we  may  sometimes  speak  to  her  in  English;  and 
we  are  often  so  afraid  to  speak  in  French." 

Mademoiselle  Malan  proved  to  be  both  kind  and  well- 
informed,  and  most  indulgent  to  the  children,  who  soon 
ran  about  the  spacious  premier  (first  floor),  delighted  at 
the  pretty  arrangement  of  their  rooms. 

There  was  a  covered  balcony  round  a  tiny  quadrangle, 
and,  in  the  court  below,  they  could  see  a  marble  statue, 
placed  above  a  jet  of  water  that  looked  very  pretty,  and 
made  a  cool  bubbling  sound.  One  door  of  the  children ' 
bedroom  opened  into  this  gallery,  under  whose  wide  roof 
were  several  swallows'  nests,  and  as  Mademoiselle  Malan  left 
these  little  creatures  undisturbed,  Agnes  and  Kate  had  the 
amusement  of  seeing  a  number  of  little  beaks  wide  open, 
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ready  for  the  dainties  which  the  indefatigable  parent-birds, 
skimming  round  and  round,  brought  in  for  them. 

"  Take  care,  dear,"  exclaimed  Kate,  as  Agnes  gave  a  long 
slide,  staggered  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  almost  fell  head- 
long; "  I  think  French  floors  are  as  shiny  and  slippery  as 
ice,  —  I  have  noticed  it  several  times,  —  I  wonder  what 
makes  them  so,  — do  you  know,  Papa?" 

Mr.  Talbot  made  answer  by  leading  his  daughters  along 
the  gallery  towards  an  open  door,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
in  an  adjoining  room,  a  man  who  appeared  rather  as  if  he 
were  skating  about  the  floor. 

"  But  what  has  he  on  his  foot?"  asked  Agnes,  — "  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  really  a  skate." 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Talbot,  "  it  is  a  hard  brush.  Jn  this 
country  the  house-maids  (or  rather  "house-men,  for  the  work 
is  oftener  done  by  men  than  by  women)  have  quite  a  diffe- 
rent system  of  cleaning  rooms  from  our  English  method. 
They  first  sweep  out  all  the  dust  with  a  soft  broom ;  then 
rub  the  boards  over  with  a  preparation  of  wax;  and,  after 
that,  they  polish  them  in  the  way  you  now  see.  It  makes 
the  floor  very  pretty;  but  Agnes  has  just  had  practical  proof 
that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  walk  upon  as  a  carpet  is.  Some  of 
the  floors  are  made  of  variously-shaped  pieces  of  wood,  so 
as  to  form  a  pattern.  Come  and  you  shall  see  that  of  our 
salon" 

The  salon  (drawing-room)  looked  on  the  large  open  Place 
Des  Thermes,  where  stands  the  Etablissement  Des  Bains. 
Directly  behind  that  handsome  stone-building,  rises  a 
wooded  hill,  called  the  Mount  Olivet;  and  the  little  girls, 
as  they  stood  with  Sutton  at  the  drawingroom-window, 
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looking  at  the  paths  which  have  been  cut  on  the  hill-side, 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  some  "good  climbs"  the  following 
morning. 

tf  Sutton/'  said  Katie,  while  they  were  still  looking  out 
of  this  window,  "  what  can  make  so  many  women  go  to 
that  odd-looking  place  which  is  walled  in,  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  ?  They  all  have  their  hands  full  of  pots  and 
pans  as  if  they  were  going  to  cook  something;  and  I  think 
there  must  be  some  steps  inside  that  low  wall,  for  they 
nearly  disappear  for  a  little  while." 

Sutton  said  she  had  just  learnt  from  the  maid  of  the 
house,  that  that  was  a  well,  or  spring,  of  boiling  water, 
which  was  very  convenient  for  cleaning  all  kitchen  utensils; 
"  and  as  the  water  is  always  running,"  said  she,  "  that  oper- 
ation does  not  interfere  with  its  purity." 

"  The  spring  is  called  La  Source  de  Salies,"  added 
Sutton. 


LA   SOURCE   DE   SAHES,    BATHS,   ETC. 
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"  Look  at  that  priest,  though,  Sutton,"  exclaimed  Agnes 
suddenly,  "  in  his  long  black  robe,  who  is  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  laying  it  down  on  the  ledge  of  the  wall  of  the 
spring, — what  can  he  be  going  to  do?" 

"  He  has  got  a  little  tumbler  in  his  hand,"  answered 
Sutton,  "  and  see  now  he  is  gargling  his  throat  with  some 
of  the  hot  water/' 

The  children  were  very  much  amused  at  this,  especially 
Agnes,  who  said  he  looked  like  their  large  black  hen, 
throwing  her  head  back  to  let  the  drink  trickle  down  her 
throat.  Sutton  told  them  this  water  was  very  good  for  a 
sore  throat;  and  they  saw  others  come  to  take  the  benefit 
of  this  public  medicine ;  but  they  were  most  of  all  amused 
when  they  were  told  that  sometimes  a  delicate  pig  was 
brought  there  to  have  a  restorative  bath!  The  "  Source" 
seemed  to  be  a  favourite  gossiping  place  with  all  the  women 
of  Bagneres ;  and  the  washing  of  spoons,  or  pots,  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  much  social  chat. 

The  little  girls  had  a  pleasant  stroll  in  the  evening  with 
their  papa,  and  of  course  they  found  something  to  relate  to 
their  mama  on  their  return,  even  after  this  short  absence. 

."  Mama,"  said  Kate,  "  the  streets  are  very  narrow  here, 
but  they  are  very  clean,  with  tiny  little  rivers,  I  am  sure  I 
may  call  them,  running  so  fast  before  all  the  doors." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Agnes,  "  and  papa  says  they  are 
cuts  from  the  Adour,  that  same  great  river  Adour  which 
we  crossed  so  long  ago  at  Aire,  when  we  were  coming  to 
Pau." 

"  And  it  was  very  droll,  Mama,"  added  Kate,  "  to  see 
one  woman  washing  her  cap  in  what  would  have  been  a 
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gutter  in  England,  —  only  here  it  is  nice,  clear,  running 
water;  and  another  woman  was  rinsing  her  lettuces  in  it." 

'*  And  then,  Mama,  we  did  laugh  so,"  said  Agnes,  "for 
Katie  was  nearly  run  over ;  and  by  what  do  you  think  ?  By 
a  party  of  pigs,  nearly  as  tall  as  herself,  that  came  galloping 
round  the  corner  of  a  narrow  street,  squeaking  and  grunt- 
ing away  so  merrily !  And  nobody  was  driving  them ;  but 
presently  one  turned  down  this  street,  and  another  down 
that,  and  two  ran  straight  in  at  a  doorway !  It  was  very 
droll ;  but  Mademoiselle  Malan  told  us  they  had  been  up  in 
the  hilly  pastures  since  morning,  and  were  now  come  home 
to  bed.  A  peasant-girl,  who  has  a  long  cow's-horn  to  blow 
through,  to  call  them  together  if  they  stray,  looks  after 
them  till  they  get  back  near  the  town ;  but,  beyond  that, 
they  don't  need  any  guidance,  for  each  one  knows  his  own 
master's  door.  Papa  says  these  are  the  pigs  from  which  the 
famous  Bayonne  hams  are  made." 

"  Ah,  and  we  must  not  forget  how  they  come  out  after- 
wards to  be  washed.  Yes,  Mama,  we  actually  saw  one 
long-legged  piggy  who,  to  our  surprise,  always  chose  to 
walk  in  the  little  river  along  the  side  of  the  street  we  were 
in?  —  as  if  he  wanted  to  wash  his  feet  quite  clean.  And 
presently,  when  a  tidy  old  woman  came  after  him,  with  a 
great  wooden  shovel  in  her  hands,  and  began  pouring  the 
water  over  his  back  with  it,  he  did  not  run  away,  but 
seemed  quite  to  enjoy  this  shower-bath.  And  certainly  he 
did  look  cleaner  than  any  pig  I  ever  saw  before.  And  his 
mistress  went  on  doing  this  for  a  long  way,  as  gently  as  if 
it  was  her  child  she  was  attending  to." 

"  Mademoiselle  Malan  says  they  do  the  same  with  their 
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horses,  who  stand  quietly  enjoying  their  bath  in  a  wide  cut, 
or  canal,  near  one  of  the  hotels,"  added  Agnes. 

They  told  their  mama  also  of  having  seen  a  card-party 
out  of  doors ;  half-a-dozen  women  playing  merrily  at  a 
small  table  which  they  had  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  When  they  saw  the 
little  English  girls  laughing,  they  laughed  too,  and  said 
something  in  patois  which  Mademoiselle  Malan  explained  to 
be  an  invitation  to  Agnes  and  Kate  to  join  the  game. 

"  And  did  you  see  only  what  you  call  funny  things  in 
your  walk,  my  dear?"  enquired  Mrs.  Talbot. 

"  Oh  no,  Mamma;  we  are  getting  on  to  that, —  to  the 
beautiful  things,  I  mean,  by  and  by,"  said  Agnes;  "  for  we 
strolled  away  past  some  dirty-looking  houses,  till  we  came 
to  a  bridge,  where  there  was  such  a  pretty  river !  The 
Adour  comes  tumbling  and  foaming  there  over  great  stones, 
— just  in  the  way  you  like,  Mama  ;  and  up  the  valley,  as 
far  as  ever  we  could  see,  one  behind  another,  were  such 
beautiful  mountains ! " 

"  There  was  a  mountain  called  L'Hieris,"  little  Kate 
chimed  in,  "  where  Mademoiselle  Malan  says  we  could  get 
such  nosegays  of  wild-flowers  !  And  there  was  the  Pic  du 
Midi  de  Bigorre,  and  the  Pic  d'Arbi9on." 

Agnes  finished  by  saying  that  the  sun  was  just  shining 
on  the  tops  of  the  highest  of  all  these.  -  "  Kate  and  I  were 
thinking  that  the  light  seemed  to  fade  away,  and  the  sha- 
dows to  fall,  faster  than  we  had  ever  before  observed  it," 
said  she;  "and  very  soon  it  was  nearly  dark.  Then  papa 
told  us  that,  on  account  of  its  being  so  far  south,  there  is 
very  little  twilight  in  this  district;  and  it  looked  very  plea- 
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sant  to  find  you  with  a  nice  lamp,  and  tea-things  set,  like 
home,  when  we  came  in." 

"  Are  you  not  glad  that  we  are  to  go  to  the  French 
Church  service  to-morrow,  Agnes?"  said  Kate,  the  next 
morning,  as  the  little  girls  left  their  mamma's  room,  where 
they  had  been  reading  the  daily  psalms  and  lessons.  I 
think  I  shall  like  it  very  much,  though  I  am  sorry  there  is 
not  our  own  English  service  for  us  to  go  to.  You  know 
the  French  clergyman  is  that  kind  gentleman  who  was  here 
last  night  just  before  we  went  to  bed,  and  who  spoke  so 
pleasantly  to  us." 

le  Yes,"  said  Agnes;  *'  but  I  wonder  how  much  we  shall 
be  able  to  understand  to-morrow;  for  he  will  not  speak  very 
slow,  like  Mademoiselle  Malan ;  —  nor  stop  to  let  us  ask  him 
what  he  means,"  added  she,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  but  mamma  says  there  will  be  much  that  we  can 
understand ;  and  you  know  she  has  given  us  a  French  New 
Testament,  and  the  French  hymn-book,  which  we  are  quite 
able  to  read  easily  now." 

"  Well,  that  is  true,"  replied  Agnes;  "  and  I  shall  be  as 
still  and  attentive  as  I  possibly  can  be.  But  come  away 
now,  Katie,  for  Sutton  says  there  is  time  for  a  little  walk 
before  the  grown-up  people  will  be  ready  for  breakfast." 

So  saying,  the  little  ladies  and  their  kind  attendant  set 
to  explore  the  terrace-like  walks  on  the  Mount  Olivet.  A 
charming  path  wound  through  what  Kate  called  "  a  perfect 
pleasure-ground"  till  it  reached  a  small  shed,  where  two 
women  sat,  ready  to  give  to  any  persons  who  might  require 
it,  glasses  of  the  water,  which  bursts  out  of  the  rock  close 
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by.  Sutton  told  the  children  they  might  taste  it ;  but,  as 
it  had  a  very  strong  flavour  of  iron,  a  very  small  quantity 
from  this  source  ferrugineuse  satisfied  them,  and  even  without 
its  help,  they  carried  home  an  excellent  appetite  for  breakfast. 

This  was  a  market-day  at  Bagneres,  and  by  noonday  the 
town  was  in  quite  a  great  bustle.  Fortunately  Mrs.  Talbot 
was  well  enough  to  be  able  to  go  out  with  the  others  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  the  crowds  of  busy  country-folk,  concern- 
ing whom  the  children  soon  plied  their  friend,  Madame 
d'Herville,  with  questions  and  exclamations.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  exact  market-place  in  Bagneres,  but  the 
market  was  held  in  all  the  streets, — the  people  sitting  down 
with  their  goods  wherever  they  pleased,  and  generally  fix- 
ing an  enormous  umbrella  over  them,  to  keep  off  the  glare 
and  heat  of  the  eun. 

"What  has  that  woman  got  on  a  plate,  Madame?"  asked 
Kate;  "  it  looks  like  a  great  cannon  ball." 

"  It  is  a  large  ball  of  butter/'  replied  her  friend;  and  she 
laughed  heartily,  along  with  the  children,  at  this  novelty. 
"  Do  you  see  those  strange  long  things,  blown  up  like  blad- 
ders, having  something  like  four  feet  at  the  corners?"  added 
she.  "  Well,  those  are  the  skins  of  young  lambs,  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  dried ;  and  they  are  used  to  shake  the  milk 
about  in,  till  it  becomes  butter !  I  assure  you  it  is  quite 
true ;  —  they  are  the  only  kind  of  churns  used  in  this 
country." 

Presently  a  young  woman  met  them,  carrying  on  her 
head  a  circular  basket,  round  whichj  ranged  a  number  of 
quart  bottles,  with  a  white  cloth  partly  covering  them,  and 
partly  hanging  over  in  rather  a  graceful  manner. 
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"What  sort  of  wine  is  that,  Madame?"  asked  Agnes; 
"  for  it  looks  thick  and  white." 

"  It  is  milk,  my  dear,"  was  the  reply;  at  which  both  the 
little  English  girls  could  not  help  exclaiming, 

"  Well,  I  wonder  what  Susan,  our  dairy-maid,  would  say 
to  milk  being  carried  in  wine-bottles,  and  butter  made  in 
lambs'-skins,  and  rolled  into  an  enormous  ball  bigger  than 
my  head ! " 

Some  of  the  shops  which  they  passed,  amused  our  little 
travellers  very  much,  too ;  many  of  them  exhibited  boastful 
advertisements  on  large  boards  outside  their  doors  or  win- 
dows, such  as: — "  Halte  ici!!  LES  BEAUX  RUBANS  sont 
ici ! ! !"  And  "  Grand  deballage  de  garnitures  chez  Mon- 
grand! — Depechez-vous,  Mesdames.  1,000,000  metres  se 
vendent  par  jour!!"* 

Agnes  pulled  her  mother's  arm  as  they  passed  a  small 
shop,  gay  with  worsted  articles  of  brilliant  colours. 

"  0  Mama/'  she  said,  u  do  stop  and  look  at  those  large 
shawls.  The  pattern  is  very  pretty! — those  bright  roses 
on  the  black  ground !  Only  I  think  the  shawl  would  be 
rather  heavy  and  long  for  you." 

Mrs.  Talbot  and  Madame  d'Herville  both  smiled,  as  the 
latter  answered,  "  Those  are  bed-covers,  my  dears,  not 
ladies'  shawls.  When  we  go  home,  Mademoiselle  Malan, 
will,  I  dare  say,  shew  you  several  in  her  larger  "  apparte- 
ment,"  which  look  very  pretty  over  the  white  quilts.  You 
see  the  people  of  the  Pyrenees  are  greater  knitters  even 

*  (Translation.)  "Stop  here  !  The  beautiful  ribbons  are  here  ! ! !' 
Great  unpacking  of  trimmings  at  Mongrand's  shop  !  Make  haste 
adies  !  A  million  yards  are  sold  every  day  !" 
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than  your  Welsh  or  Scotch  mountaineers,  or  Shetland- 
islanders." 

"  Look,  too,  at  those  funny  little  coloured  woollen 
aprons/'  exclaimed  Kate;  "the  pockets  have  got  such 
pretty  bunches  of  flowers  worked  on  them ;  and  see,  Mama, 
the  mittens,  and  the  slippers,  and  the  babies'  hoods,  and 
the  polka-jackets!  I  never  saw  such  a  quantity  of  different 
things  of  knitting  before !  " 

They  now  went  into  the  repository,  and  the  children 
were  quite  charmed  by  Madame  d'Herville's  giving  each  of 
them  a  prettily-shaped  knitted  workbag.  The  pattern  on 
one  was  a  man,  and  on  the  other  a  woman,  both  in  the 
Pyrenean  costume. 

"  0  Kate,  does  not  my  little  peasant-man  look  droll  with 
his  brown  beret,  and  his  scarlet  sash!  And  your  little 
woman  with  her  gay  capulet,  and  her  distaff  in  her  hand, 
is  really  quite  pretty !  " 

They  now  came  out  upon  the  Place,  called  les  coustons, 
a  wide  street  with  two  rows  of  trees  in  it,  and  an  ample 
space  between  them,  reserved  exclusively  for  foot-passen- 
gers. Just  as  they  were  remarking  what  a  pleasant  shady 
walk  this  made,  the  children  were  startled  not  a  little  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  blown  in  true  military  style,  close 
to  their  ears!  And  Madame  d'Herville  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  astonished  looks  of  her  English  friends,  for 
this  was  only  a  travelling  glazier,  who  was  thus  making 
known  his  arrival  in  Bagneres.  He  had  a  wooden  frame  at 
his  back,  in  which  were  neatly  fitted  a  number  of  squares 
of  glass,  and  on  which  was  painted  this  announcement  — 
u  Au  service  des  amis  du  credit" 
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JfAN   SELLING 
STOCKINGS. 


The  next  thing  that  caught  their  eyes,  was  a  man  in  a 
blue  blouse  (such  as  is  almost  universally 
worn  by  the  working  men  in  France), 
standing  on  a  large  tub,  waving  about  a 
pair  of  white  stockings,  and  talking  at 
the  same  time  very  fast  and  very  loud. 
Kate  afterwards  asked  her  father  what 
was  the  meaning  of  that;  and  he  told 
her  the  man  was  selling  the  stockings  by 
auction. 

"Well,"  said  Katie,   "he  must  have 
said  very  funny  things  about  them,  Papa, 
for  you  and  Madame  d'Herville  laughed 
nearly  as  much  as  the  people  who  were  standing  round 
him/1 

As  our  friends  found  the  bustle  on  the  Coustons  rather 
greater  than  was  agreeable,  they  proceeded  past  the  church 
by  a  narrow  path  to  the  marble  works  of  Monsieur  Geruzet, 
where  they  were  told  they  might  see  the  whole  interesting 
process  of  cutting  and  polishing  marble,  from  the  rough 
block  to  the  handsome  slab,  or  finely-carved  cornice. 

The  children's  attention  was  first  caught  by  the  pretty 
garden,  belonging  to  the  "  Marbrerie  "  (marble-works),  in 
which  a  tame  stork  was  standing  pensively  on  one  leg. 
Then  they  admired,  but  not  without  a  slight  feeling  of 
terror  too,  the  enormous  mountain  dog,  who  came  wander- 
ing up  to  look  at  them,  and  smell  them.  And  soon  Agnes 
exclaimed,  "  0  Mama,  here  is  the  vepy  same  bridge,  and 
the  very  same  beautiful  view  we  told  you  of,  which  we  saw 
yesterday  evening  !  Are  not  the  mountains  grand  ?  And 
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would  they  not  make  a  pretty  sketch?  But  I  am  sure  there 
is  nothing  pretty  in  these  immense  blocks  of  rough  marble, 
strewed  about  so  as  to  make  this  end  of  the  garden  look, 
like  a  stone-mason's  yard." 

"  Wait  awhile,  my  impatient  little  traveller,  and  do  not 
judge  too  hastily,"  said  Mrs,  Talbot.  "  There,  now  that 
Papa  has  done  speaking  to  that  young  man  about  those 
poor  slighted  blocks,  we  will  follow  him  into  this  building; 
and  perhaps  you  may  think  better  of  the  rough  marble 
when  you  see  what  it  can  be  wrought  into." 

Inside  the  building,  Agnes  and  Kate  saw,  first  of  all, 
several  tables  and  glass  cases  full  of  elegant  little  things, 
made  of  pieces  of  the  various  marbles  of  the  Pyrenees. 

"  Dear  Mama,  what  pretty  things  these  are,  just  like 
very  little  dumb-waiters,  or  baby-house  flower-stands"  said 
Kate;  "  and  what  can  they  be  for, —  with  all  these  holes 
round  the  edge?" 

Airs.  Talbot  said  she  knew  no  more  than  her  little  girl ; 
but  Madame  d'Herville  laughed  and  answered,  "Now, 
Kate,  you  will  add  this  to  your  list  of  "  strange  ways"  in 
this  country,  for  I  must  tell  you  that  those  pretty  things 
are  for  the  use  of  tobacco-smokers,  and  those  holes  are  to 
be  stuck  full  of  pipes,  instead  of  flowers." 

There  were  also  some  little  marble  barrels,  the  end  lift- 
ing off  as  a  lid;  and  when  Agnes  and  Kate  asked  their 
friend  what  these  nice  little  things  were,  she  answered  that 
they  were  cigar-cases. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,"  said  Agnes,  "  there  are  some  things 
that  do  not  belong  to  tobacco  and  pipes,  for  this  is  a  watch- 
stand,  and  here  are  pen-trays,  and  even  bracelets  and 
brooches." 
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"  And  look  at  these  pretty  match  boxes,"  said  Kate; 
"  Papa  says  they  are  like  miniature  lighthouses,  when  the 
match  is  stuck  on  the  top." 

"  The  young  man  who  was  attending  them,  pointed  out 
a  complete  border,  along  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
room,  composed  of  specimens  of  different  marbles,  each 
slab  having  its  name  written  below  it.  The  little  girls 
were  interested  then  in  comparing  the  different  kinds,  and 
finding  the  name  of  the  material  of  each  of  the  purchases 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  made.  Among  these  was  a  small 
round  table  of  stalactite,  which  they  heard  with  pleasure 
was  to  be  for  their  Mama's  own  pretty  room  at  home. 
There  was  also  a  vase  of  the  beautiful  red  griotte^  to  be 
taken  as  a  present  to  a  cousin  who  had  a  taste  for  geology, 
and  who  would  therefore  be  interested  in  the  fossil  shells  of 
the  nautilus,  which  this  marble  displays  when  cut.  For 
another,  there  was  a  pen-tray  of  the  black  and  yellow 
Baudean  marble;  and,  lastly,  there  was  a  little  barrel, 
which  Agnes  new  must  be  for  her  Uncle  Sam. 

When  these,  and  the  beautiful  chimney-pieces,  slabs, 
and  altars,  had  all  been  duly  examined  and  admired,  the 
party  turned  away  into  a  long  room,  where  the  blocks  of 
marble  were  being  sawn  into  "thin  slices,"  as  Kate  called 
them.  On  first  entering,  the  noise  was  almost  insufferable. 
The  numerous  saws  employed  in  dividing  the  ponderous 
masses  of  stone,  were  worked  by  a  set  of  great  beams, 
which  were  put  in  motion  by  a  large  water-wheel;  and  the 
sound  of  all  these  together  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  almost 
deafening.  In  a  little  while,  however,  Agnes  and  Kate  got 
accustomed  to  it,  and  were  able  to  attend  their  Papa,  who 
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pointed  out  to  them  a  fine  block,  not  less  than  ten  feet 
long,  which  twenty  saws  were  dividing  into  slabs  of  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  A  workman  came  round, 
at  short  intervals,  with  a  long  wooden  ladle,  or  shovel, 
to  pour  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  water,  over  the  blocks, 
in  order  to  temper  the  heated  blades;  and  then  the  harsh 
grating  sound  was  much  increased.  The  young  man  told 
Mr.  Talbot  it  would  take  above  a  fortnight  to  finish  sawing 
through  this  block. 

They  concluded  by  passing  through  the  polishing  room, 
where  they  saw  some  rather  elegant  inlaying,  in  white  and 
coloured  marbles,  for  the  floor  of  a  church ;  and  then  they 
left  the  establishment,  well-pleased  with  their  visit. 

Sunday  morning  was  lovely,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot, 
with  their  children,  crossed  the  large  Place  to  the  bath- 
establishment,  one  wing  of  which  had  been  granted  as  a 
place  of  worship  for  the  Protestants. 

It  was  simple  in  its  arrangement;  and  it  was  soon  filled 
with  a  respectable  congregation.  The  commandments,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  the  Apostle's  creed,  were  easily  followed 
by  our  attentive  little  girls.  The  Pasteur  (as  the  French 
Protestant  minister  is  called)  also  read  a  psalm,  with  which 
they  happened  to  be  very  familiar;  therefore,  that  did  not 
present  any  great  difficulties:  but  many  of  the  prayers 
were  quite  incomprehensible  to  them,  so  that  they  were 
very  glad  when  he  began  to  read  a  chapter  of  one  of  the 
Gospels,  which  (with  the  aid  of  their  own  Testament)  they 
could  quite  well  make  out. 

The  countenance  and  earnest  manner  of  Monsieur  F., 
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did  not  fail  to  impress  Agnes  and  Kate,  though  they  could 
understand  only  parts  of  his  sermon.  Their  mother,  how- 
ever, afterwards  gave  them  some  account  of  it,  and  they 
heard  their  father  call  it  "  most  eloquent." 

"  Oh,  how  much  I  liked  the  singing  !  "  exclaimed  Kate; 
"  I  felt  quite  ready  to  cry  when  all  the  voices  began  that 
beautiful  hymn,  and  sang  so  sweetly." 

"  Yes,"  said  Agnes,  "  it  was  not  at  all  like  our  psalm- 
singing;  the  tunes  were  so  very  pretty/' 

1 '  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot ; 
"  those  cantiques  (as  they  are  called)  are  set  to  very  beau- 
tiful airs  of  various  composers;  and,  as  most  of  the  French 
and  Swiss  congregations  understand  music,  they  are  able 
to  sing  correctly  from  the  notes,  which  you  see  are  printed 
to  the  different  hymns  in  the  book  I  have  given  to  you. 
Thus  the  singing  in  their  churches  is  frequently  very  sweet 
to  listen  to." 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  went  to  Church 
again;  but,  as  they  did  not  take  Agnes  or  her  sister  with 
them,  the  little  girls  had  the  pleasure  of  drinking  tea  with 
Mademoiselle  Malan,  who  showed  them  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  Pyrenean  insects  and  flowers,  collected  and 
preserved  by  a  relation  of  hers.  The  cases  which  contained 
them  hung  on  the  walls  of  her  own  little  salon.  There 
were  butterflies  of  wonderful  beauty,  interspersed  with 
beetles  of  a  most  delicate  blue  colour,  as  well  as  with  some 
which  might  almost  vie  with  their  brilliant  "  diamond  " 
brethren.  Kate  and  Agnes  said  they  wished  they  had 
proper  nets  for  catching  such  insects  as  these,  and  then, 
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perhaps,  they  should  soon  acquire  skill  in  the  art,  and  make 
a  nice  collection  to  take  home  with  them. 

"  But,  my  dears,"  said  Mademoiselle  Malan,  "you  would 
need  to  live  here  for  a  very  long  time  indeed ;  and  to  visit  a 
great  many  different  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  order  to  col- 
lect specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of  these  delicate  pretty 
flutterers.  I  think  you  must  be  content  for  the  present 
with  catchi'ng  some  in  my  drawing-room." 

So  saying,  and  kindly  smiling,  she  made  them  each  a 
present  of  a  little  glass  box,  containing  some  of  the  insects. 

"  Look,  Mama,"  said  Kate,  when  her  parents  came  in, 
"look,  is  not  this  beetle  like  a  piece  of  silk  shot  with 
white  and  rose-colour?  And  this  other  one  is  a  beautiful 
green  and  gold  !  " 

"  And  see  my  sulphur-butterfly,  as  Mademoiselle  Malan 
calls  it, —  and  a  very  good  name  it  is  for  such  a  pretty 
yellow,"  said  Agnes;  "and  then  this  black  one,  with  scar- 
let spots,  Mama,  —  is  it  not  splendid?  " 

"They  are  all  beautiful,"  answered  Mrs.  Talbot;  "and 
I  think  some  day  Papa  must  help  you  to  study  them  care- 
fully with  your  microscope;  but  just  now  you  must  put 
them  away,  and  say  good-night  to  us  all,  or  you  will  not  be 
brisk  for  your  long  donkey-ride  to-morrow  morning." 

The  long  ride  of  which  Mrs.  Talbot  spoke,  was  to  be  to 
a  hot  sulphureous  spring,  —  the  Labassere  —  whose  waters 
are  very  useful  in  curing  many  complaints.  This  spring 
was  discovered,  many  years  ago,  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
and  is  now  enclosed  in  a  small  cottage,  or  cabane,  near  the 
foot  of  the  peak  of  Mount  Aigu,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
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Bagneres.  The  spot  is  a  lovely  one,  and  the  approach  to  it 
forms  a  charming  promenade  for  idle  tourists ;  but  it  is  rather 
too  far  off  to  be  reached  by  invalids  who  may  require  to 
drink  of  the  spring;  and  therefore  the  proprietor  has  con- 
trived vessels  (with  outer  cases  to  retain  the  heat),  which 
are  conveyed  on  a  donkey,  every  morning,  down  to  Bag- 
neres, and  sold  at  the  Buvette  de  Labassere,  —  a  little 
building  which  stands  in  the  corner  of  the  Place  des 
Thermes. 

On  Monday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  donkeys  and 
ponies  stood  ready  at  Mademoiselle  Malan's  door  ;  provision 
for  a  cold  dinner  was  packed  in  bags  and  baskets,  and  hung 
on  the  pommels  of  some  of  the  saddles;  and  soon  the  merry 
cavalcade  was  set  in  motion.  A  merry  party  it  was  indeed, 
for  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Mademoiselle  Malan 
and  two  French  gentlemen  (friends  of  Madame  d'Herville), 
who  were  so  kind  to  the  little  English  girls  that  they  could 
not  feel  at  all  shy  with  them. 

After  leaving  the  town,  their  path  led  them  high  up  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  winding  about  strangely,  offering 
lovely  points  of  view  occasionally;  the  openings  of  the  val- 
leys to  the  north  allowing  the  plain  country  of  France  to 
be  seen,  the  far  distant  horizon  of  which  looks  as  blue  as 
the  sea.  Sometimes  they  had  to  ride  along  quite  a  narrow 
ledge  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  then  the  little  girls  were 
very  glad  to  have  their  bridles  held  for  them  by  the  gentle- 
men. 

At  length,  after  a  succession  of  varied  beauties,  a  turn 
round  a  singular  granite  ridge  brought  them  in  sight  of 
some  very  lofty  mountains,  between  which  rolled  down  a 
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small  stream,  glittering  like  a  silver  thread  in  the  sunshine. 
It  foamed  along  the  wild  valley  in  which  stands  the  solitary 
dwelling  where  the  people  reside  who  have  the  care  of  the 
fontaine,  or  source  de  Labassere. 

As  soon  as  our  party  had  alighted,  they  observed  a  very 
peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell.  This,  as  Mr.  Talbot  ex- 
plained to  his  children,  proceeded  from  the  water  which 
flows  constantly  into  a  marble  basin  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  cabane.  A  woman  stood  beside  this  basin  filling  bottles, 
which  were  rapidly  corked  by  means  of  a  machine,  that 
did  its  work  so  neatly  and  expeditiously  as  to  allow  none 
of  the  useful  properties  of  the  water  to  escape  in  the  ope- 
ration. 

"  But,  Papa,  if  the  water  is  carried  to  Bagneres,  in  those 
wooden  sort  of  casks,  which  we  have  seen  on  the  Place  des 
Thermesy  what  are  all  there  bottles  for?"  asked  Kate. 

"  Those  are  going  to  more  distant  parts  of  the  world," 
replied  her  father;  "  for  Labassere  water  is  quite  an  article 
of  commerce.  And  do  you  see  the  funny  way  in  which  the 
man  is  packing  the  bottles  ?  He  wraps  each  one  in  hay, 
and  then  stuffs  them  into  a  sack,  instead  of  putting  them 
into  a  box :  and  that  is  because  it  is  necessary  that  the  pack- 
ages should  be  as  light  as  possible,  since  the  only  way  of 
conveying  them  out  of  this  mountainous  district  is  on  pack- 
mules  or  donkeys." 

In  spite  of  the  unpleasant  smell,  they  all  enjoyed  the 
store  of  cold  chicken,  bread,  wine,  biscuits,  lemonade, 
peaches,  figs,  chocolate,  &c.,  that  was  soon  spre.ad  out  on 
a  very  rough  table  in  a  very  bare  room,  close  to  that  in 
which  all  the  work  was  going  on.  The  peasant-woman  did 
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her  best  to  show  hospitality,  for  she  brought  them  a  large 
brown  bowl  of  most  delicious  milk,  with  neat  white  basins 
to  drink  it  out  of. 

When  refreshed,  they  sallied  forth,  and  a  spot  was  found 
where  mamma  could  make  a  sketch  of  the  cabane,  now  so 
interesting  to  them  all.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Talbot  called 
the  little  girls  to  join  him  at  the  mountain-stream,  where 
he  was  watching  some  men  and  boys  catching  trout.  They 
were  thrusting  their  arms  into  all  the  holes,  and  under  the 
stones,  in  search  of  their  game;  and  whenever  any  fine- 
spotted  fellow  made  his  appearance,  he  was  dexterously 
seized,  or  else  stunned  with  a  blow  from  one  of  their  sticks. 
Agnes  and  Kate  were  quite  interested  in  the  sport. 

"  Kate,  would  not  you  like  to  pull  off  your  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  run  about  in  the  water  seeking  trout  this  hot 
day?"  said  Agnes,  as  she  saw  some  little  peasant-girls  giving 
their  help  in  the  chase  after  the  cunning  fish.  "  But  see," 
added  she,  t(  papa  and  the  French  gentlemen  are  going  up 
the  hill,  and  they  are  beckoning  to  us  to  follow  them." 

So  off  ran  the  two  little  sisters,  and  soon  they  were  to  be 
seen  scrambling  up  the  steep  ascent,  sometimes  on  all  fours, 
and  sometimes  stopping  to  gather  flowers  or  ferns,  or  to 
examine  some  curious  moss. 

As  soon  as  the  shadows  began  to  lengthen,  the  party 
assembled  at  the  cabane,  to  prepare  for  returning  home. 
Instead  of  going  over  the  mountain  again,  they  were  to 
go  back  to  Bagneres  by  a  lovely  green  valley,  dotted 
with  peasants'  cottages,  and  intersected  by  clear  running 
streams. 

Great  rocks  were  visible  here  and  there;  and,  as  they 
L 
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passed  them,  Mademoiselle  Malan  pointed  to  some  holes  in 
them,  having  doors  and  fastenings,  and  said,  "  Now,  Kate 
and  Agnes,  I  wonder  whether  you  or  your  dairy-maid 
Susan,  in  England,  would  ever  think  what  these  are  used 
for?" 

All  guessings  were  in  vain.  So,  at  last,  their  friend 
amused  them  by  telling  them  that  the  peasants  put  their  jars 
of  milk  in  these  shady  nooks,  to  keep  them  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

u  There  now,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  these  little 
milk-cellars,  in  such  funny  places,  but  for  you,  Mademoiselle 
Malan !  "  exclaimed  Agnes.  "  And  I  think  papa  is  quite 
right  to  call  you  our  '  encyclopaedia,'  —  for  indeed  you  can 
tell  us  all  about  everything.  So  it  is  a  very  nice  name  for 
you,  Mademoiselle,"  added  she :  at  which  that  lady  laughed 
good-humouredly. 

Ko  adventures  occurred  on  the  way  home,  unless  we  are 
to  reckon  as  such  a  comical  tumble  which  Agnes  got,  while 
chattering  and  hopping  heedlessly  along  beside  her  father, 
who  preferred  walking  some  part  of  the  way.  This  caused 
much  merriment,  for  there  was  no  real  danger. 

ie  Oh,  dear  Agnes,  it  was  impossible  not  to  laugh  when 
you  rolled  over  that  green  bank,  and  got  up  looking  so 
scared  —  with  your  bonnet  crushed  over  your  nose  !  I  dare 
say  you  thought  it  was  a  great  precipice  you  were  tumb- 
ling down,"  said  Kate,  with  whom  Agnes  now  joined  in 
hearty  laughter  over  the  harmless  disaster. 

Thus  ended  this  very  successful  expedition.  Several 
others,  equally  delightful,  were  made  from  Bagneres  dur- 
ing the  following  fortnight;  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  tell 
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more  of  mountains,  cascades,  — scrambling  rocky  paths  and 
green  valleys.  Charming  as  these  are  to  the  eye  in  pros- 
pect, the  descriptions  in  writing  are  soon  felt  to  be  mono- 
tonous. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

From  Bagneres  to  Lourdes  —  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Prince  of 
Aquitania — Argelez —  St.  Savin — Arrival  at  Luz  —  The  Templars' 
Church — Sainte  Marie — Honorine  again  — An  unexpected  Visitor 
—  A  Funeral  —  Buckwheat  Pancakes. 

THE  visit  to  Bagneres  was  at  length  to  end,  and  Madame 
D'Herville  made  arrangements  for  her  own  journey  back  to 
Pau.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  did  not  mean  to  return  there 
till  they  should  go  to  settle  for  the  winter,  and  as  yet  it  wat 
only  the  latter  part  of  August.  They  were  very  sorry  to 
lose  their  pleasant  friend;  but  they  were  somewhat  consoled 
by  Mademoiselle  Malan's  agreeing  to  take  her  place,  and 
accompany  them  to  Luz  and  St.  Sauveur. 

"  Dear  Mama,  how  glad  I  am ! "  said  Agnes;  et  there  will 
still  be  somebody  for  us  to  ask  questions  of,  —  some  one 
who  will  point  out  and  explain  everything  to  us,  withous 
giving  you  any  trouble.  Indeed,  often  you  could  not  go 
out  with  us,  as  good-natured  Mademoiselle  Malan  will  do." 

"  And  how  we  shall  enjoy  Monsieur  D'Herville  bringing 
Hortense  to  see  us  at  Luz,  when  we  are  settled  in  the 
*  appartement '  which  Mademoiselle  has  written  to  engage 
for  us,"  added  Kate. 

Well,  it  was  a  merry  setting  out  for  all  parties,  and  the 
drive  from  Bagneres  was  full  of  interest,  after  turning  to 
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the  left  out  of  the  dull  Tarbes  road.  They  travelled  along 
hills  covered  with  vineyards;  and  Agnes  (who  was  beside 
her  father  on  the  outside  seat)  looking  round  from  one  of 
the  highest,  exclaimed,  "  0,  see,  Papa,  and  look,  all  of  you 
how  very  beautiful  those  mountain-tops  look,  with  the 
clouds  just  rolling  off  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mademoiselle  Malan,  putting  her  face  up  to 
the  little  back  window,  "  there  is  our  Pic  du  Midi  de 
Bigorre,  Agnes,  and  there  is  Mont  Aigu,  rising  from  the 
morning  mist  like  a  rock  out  of  the  sea.  And  those  far 
away,  still  covered  with  snow,  are  some  of  our  highest 
peaks,  near  Bagneres  de  Luchon." 

"  How  very  pretty  the  vines  look,  trained  from  tree  to 
tree !  They  reach  quite  to  the  top  branches  of  some  of  the 
cherry  trees;  and  then  hang  down  in  such  pretty  festoons;'* 
said  Kate. 

Mr.  Talbot  amused  Agnes  with  some  account  of  the  Castle 
at  Lourdes,  which  was  the  first  town  of  any  size  that  they 
came  to. 

61  It  is  called  the  Key  of  the  Valleys,"  he  said,  "  because 
the  four  roads,  from  Tarbes,  Bagneres,  Argelez,  and  Pau, 
all  unite  at  this  door  to  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees.  Our 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  gained  it  as  part  of  the  ransom 
of  the  French  king,  John.  You  have  not  forgotten  about 
those  wars,  I  hope,  nor  about  all  the  great  victories  our 
armies  gained  there,  among  wliich  was  that  of  Poictiers. 
The  Black  Prince  and  his  retainers  made  sad  use  of  this 
stronghold  of  Lourdes ;  for  they  often  went  on  terrible  rob- 
bing excursions  through  the  country  for  many  miles  round; 
and  sometimes  brought  in  so  many  prisoners,  and  such 
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droves  of  cattle,  that  they  could  hardly  find  space  to  put 
them  in/' 

"  0,  Papa,  how  sorry  I  am  to  think  that  our  Black 
Prince,  whom  I  fancied  was  so  hrave  and  kind  and  noble, 
could  allow  such  cruel  mischief." 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  replied  her  father,  "  our  countrymen 
left  altogether  rather  a  bad  character  behind  them  in  thi 
part  of  France,  which  once  was  all  in  our  possession.  More 
than  one  ruined  castle  yet  retains  the  name  of  '  Chateau 
Mauvoisin,'*  given  to  it  because  its  first  possessors  were 
such  evil  neighbours  to  the  poor  French  peasantry." 

"  But,  Papa,  did  all  this  country  belong  to  the  English?" 

"  All  the  district  called  Guienne  and  Gascony,  that  is  to 
say,  all  that  lies  between  the  Garonne  and  the  mountains, 
was  for  a  long  time  under  the  English  rule :  and  in  the  year 
1361,  Edward  III.  made  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  go- 
vernor of  it  all,  under  the  title  of  Prince  of  Aquitania." 

As  they  drove  on,  the  mountains  at  first  were  bare,  and 
had  deep  marks  of  the  torrents  that  roll  down  at  certain 
seasons,  swelling  the  Gave  de  Pau,  which  flows  through  the 
"  valley  of  Lavedan"  as  this  part  is  called;  but  gradually 
this  rough  style  of  scenery  gave  place  to  a  most  lovely  and 
luxuriant  open  valley,  in  which  lies  the  little  town  of 
Argelez. 

"  My  dear  Mademoiselle  Malan,  I  have  passed  no  spot 
combining  more  beauties  than  this,"  said  Mr.  Talbot;  "  the 
cultivation  seems  to  be  excellent;  and  what  orchards  of 
fruit- trees  there  are  along  this  charming  road, — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  magnificent  walnut  and  chesnut- trees !  The 
*  "Mauvais"  bad:  —  "  Voisin"  neighbour. 
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villages  and  chateaux  too,  which  are  scattered  about  in  such 
picturesque  positions  over  those  wood  hills,  give  a  lively 
aspect  to  the  whole." 

They  stopped  a  short  time  at  a  pleasant  little  inn,  just  on 
the  slope  after  passing  through  the  town  of  Argelez.  As 
they  drove  on  afterwards,  Mademoiselle  Malan  pointed  to 
some  ruins  high  up  on  a  hill  to  the  right  hand. 

"  That  was  an  abbey,"  said  she,  "  originally  founded  by 
Charlemagne,  the  view  from  the  garden  of  which  is  very 
beautiful.  The  ruin  is  called  Saint  Savin.  I  have  heard 


RUINS   OF   ST.   SAVIN. 


a  tradition  that  once  during  a  storm  it  gave  shelter  to  the 
sister  of  Henri  Quatre,  Catharine  of  Navarre,  one  of  the 
favourite  heroines  of  this  country." 

"  Ah  yes,  we  know  all  about  her,"  said  the  children, 
"  she  was  the  fairy  of  the  Park  of  Pau." 

They  soon  got  into  the  narrow  gorge  which  leads  to  Luz, 
where  the  road  winds  up  shelves,  or  terraces,  of  rock,  much 
in  the  same  style  as  that  to  the  Eaux  Chaudes,  or  to  the 
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Eaux  Bonnes.  To  this  succeeded  an  opening  which  Mr. 
Talbot  called  a  "  basin,"  —  a  part  of  the  valley  wider  than 
the  gorge,  yet  hemmed  in  with  loftiest  craggy  peaks,  and 
narrowing  again  into  two  small  gorges  behind  the  towns  of 
Luz  and  St.  Sauveur,  which  now  lay  in  sight.  The  road 
led  along  an  avenue  of  tall  poplars  to  the  little  town  of 
Luz,  on  which  the  rays  of  warm  sunshine  were  still  falling, 
though  the  white  buildings  of  St.  Sauveur  (set  along  the 
face  of  the  western  mountains)  had  long  been  in  deep 


All  was  bustle  as  they  drove  past  the  hotel,  and  on  to  the 
house  that  Mademoiselle  Malan  had  selected  for  them.  At 
the  first  sight  of  the  outside  of  it,  Agnes  and  Kate  felt  a 
little  disappointment;  but  this  passed  away  when  the  in- 
terior was  reached,  and  when  the  large  windows,  which 
all  looked  out  upon  lovely  views,  had  been  thrown  open 
by  Mr.  Talbot.  The  children  then  ran  eagerly  through 
the  bedrooms  with  Sutton,  who,  when  they  reached  a  wide 
covered  balcony  at  the  back  of  the  house,  pointed  out  to 
them  the  garden  below. 

"  And  look  there,"  said  she,  "  what  do  we  see  running 
under  those  bushes,  and  in  and  out  of  those  banks  against 
the  wall?" 

"  Surely,  Sutton,  it  is  a  large  brown  rabbit,"  cried  Kate, 
uand  now  see  all  those  little  ones  scampering  about!" 

"  Why,  it  is  a  complete  warren/'  added  Agnes;  "  for 
look  at  the  heads  that  are  peeping  out  of  the  holes  in  those 
little  mounds  of  rock  and  earth.  There,  now  they  come 
galloping  across  the  garden  and  in  at  that  other  corner. 
How  pretty  those  tiny  white  ones  are  that  are  following 
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their  mother!  It  is  very  amusing  to  watch  them  down 
there;  and  it  must  be  much  pleasanter  for  them  than  to  be 
shut  up  in  hutches,  as  our  pet-rabbits  at  home  are." 

Off  ran  our  little  friends  to  tell  this  to  their  mama, 
whom  they  found  in  the  salon,  seated  at  the  window  admir- 
ing the  curious  old  church,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  little  Place. 

"I  think  this  house  is  the  most  picturesquely  situated  that 
we  have  yet  had,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot.  "  Look  at 
that  little  fountain  in  the  Place  below  there,  where  the 
women  are  washing  their  fresh  green  lettuces,  which  make 
such  a  pretty  contrast  to  their  scarlet  petticoats  and  capulets 
Look  too  at  the  others  with  their  distaffs  in  their  hands. 
What  a  good  group  they  would  make  for  an  artist,  —  chat- 
ting over  their  different  occupations !  This  church  too, 


TEMPLARS'  CHURCH  AT  LDZ. 

with  battlements  and  loop-holes,  is  a  singular  half-warlike 
specimen ! 
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"  Yes,  indeed,"  added  Mr.  Talbot,  who  joined  them  at 
that  instant;  "  it  is  just  like  the  men  who  built  it  —  the 
Knights  Templars  — for  they  themselves  were  half-church- 
men and  half-warriors." 

"  Now,  Papa,  come  and  tell  me  what  is  that  ruin  on  the 
curious  hill  which  rises  so  abruptly  out  there/'  said  Kate, 
taking  her  father  to  look  out  of  another  window. 

"  Why,  my  little  girl,  that  is  the  Castle  of  Sainte  Marie ; 
another  place  that  our  Black  Prince  and  his  court  are  said 
to  have  occupied  during  his  sway  in  this  country,  when  that 
castle  —  then  strong  and  well-garrisoned  —  defended  the 
entries  of  these  valleys  (of  Luz  and  Barreges),  and  was  very 
different  from  the  picturesque  ruin  we  now  admire." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  very  lovely  just  now,  with  that  crimson 
light  upon  it;  and  those  lofty  hills  rising  so  grandly  as  its 
background,"  remarked  Mrs.  Talbot.  "  And  from  the  other 
window  the  view  is  equally  delicious  ;  up  green  slopes 
covered  with  hay-cocks,  with  a  little  village  and  its  church 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  all  the  sharp  peaks  in  the 
distance  streaked  with  snow  !  But  you  must  not  spend  too 
much  time,  dear  children ;  for  papa  and  Mademoiselle  Malan 
say  they  will  take  you  for  a  stroll  with  them,  while  I  shall 
stay  quietly  enjoying  the  air  and  the  view  at  our  salon  win- 
dow; I  dare  say  you  will  have  plenty  to  tell  me  when  you 
come  back/' 

Away  went  the  happy  children.  They  were  taken 
through  the  garden  of  a  large  house,  towards  that  beautiful 
point  in  the  road  where  a  bridge,  stretching  across  the  Gave, 
leads  into  St.  Sauveur;  and  where  the  way  turns  off  up  the 
gorge  to  Gavarnie. 
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"  How  very  pretty,  Papa ! "  cried  Agnes,  on  reaching 
this  spot.  "  Did  you  ever  see  water  so  blue  and  clear,  and 
white  and  foaming !  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  words 
one  might  use  in  describing  it." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  answered  Mr.  Talbot,  laughing  a 
little,  "  all  you  have  used  are  quite  correct;  for  it  is  blue  in 
the  deep  parts,  but  where  it  breaks  over  the  great  stones  it 
looks  white,  and  sparkles  and  foams  as  if  it  wanted  you  to 
believe  it  to  be  a  torrent  of  pearls  and  diamonds." 

ie  What  a  depth  it  is  below  us  too  ! "  exclaimed  Kate. 

"  Nearly  as  much  as  the  height  of  our  village  church- 
steeple,"  replied  her  father;  which  astonished  the  children 
more  than  ever. 

They  prolonged  their  walk  till  daylight  was  quite  gone ; 
and,  as  they  re-entered  the  street  of  Luz,  Mr.  Talbot  pointed 
with  admiration  to  the  singularly-shaped  Pic  de  Viscos,  and 
the  other  fine  mountains  closing  up  the  gorge  to  the  north, 
all  sharply  cut  against  the  red-brown  sky. 

The  little  girls  were  much  amused,  as  they  passed  the  door 
of  the  hotel,  at  seeing  the  bustle  created  by  the  numerous 
parties  on  horseback  or  in  carriages,  who  were  returning 
from  distant  excursions,  or  setting  off,  after  a  day's  pleasure, 
to  their  homes  at  Cauterets,  Argelez,  or  Barreges.  Among 
the  crowds  of  guides  and  donkey- drivers,  and  idlers  of  evey 
description,  Agnes  suddenly  recognised  a  woman  selling 
bouquets  —  the  very  same  woman  who  had  served  them 
with  flowers  at  Pau  —  Honorine,  for  whose  blind  sister 
Madame  D'Herville  interested  them  so  much. 

"  0  Papa,  here  is  Honorine !  May  I  speak  to  her? — How 
are  you,  Honorine?  We  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here/' 
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" Ah!  my  good  young  lady;  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you. 
I  should  not  be  here,  my  dear  young  lady,  but  that  my 
dear  sister  has  been  very  ill,  very  ill,  Monsieur,"  continued 
the  poor  flower- woman  turning  to  Mr.  Talbot;  "my  poor 
Ursule  will  soon  die;  —  I  know  she  will;  and  I  shall  be  left 
here  all  alone ! "  and  she  began  to  cry. 

"  My  poor  woman,"  said  Mademoiselle  Malan,  udo  not 
cry;  but  tell  us  more  about  your  sister,  and  say  if  there  is 
anything  that  we  can  do  to  help  you  or  her." 

The  tale  which  Honorine  told  in  reply  to  this,  was  some- 
what confused ;  but  Mr.  Talbot  made  out  from  it  that 
Ursule  had  had  some  kind  of  fits ;  and  having  been  attacked 
by  one  while  alone  in  the  house,  she  had  fallen  down  stairs, 
and  broken  her  arm.  The  arm  was  now  knit  and  healed, 
and  apparently  quite  well ;  but  the  excruciating  pain  which 
Ursule  had  felt  in  it  ever  since  the  day  of  her  fall  still  never 
left  her.  To  cure  it,  or  discover  its  cause,  had  baffled  the 
skill  of  her  doctor  at  Pau ;  so  he  had  sent  her  to  try  the 
mineral  baths  at  Barreges,  which  are  often  known  to  effect 
wonderful  cures  when  everything  else  fails.  By  the  kind 
assistance  of  Madame  D'Herville  the  two  women  had  made 
the  journey  comfortably,  and  were  able  to  rent  a  decent 
lodging ;  and  baths  and  medical  advice  Ursule  received 
free  of  expense,  as  the  French  government  provides  equally 
for  the  poor  at  all  the  Pyrenean  watering-places.  But  as 
yet  the  poor  blind  girl  was  no  better;  and  her  sister  cried 
again  when  she  told  how  the  pain  was  wearing  away  her 
strength,  and  how  she  did  not  think  she  would  long  be 
equal  to  even  the  little  exertion  of  walking  to  the  bath- 
establishment. 
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Mademoiselle  Malan  and  the  children  expressed  their 
sympathy  with  poor  Honorine;  and  Mr.  Talbot  told  her 
that  the  first  time  he  and  his  family  went  up  to  Barreges, 
they  would  certainly  call  and  see  her  and  Ursule. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Barreges,  papa?"  asked  Agnes. 

*'  Only  about  four  miles,"  said  her  father;  "  but  now  say 
good-  night  to  Honorine,  and  come  away,  for  we  shall  soon 
be  lighted  home  only  by  that  brilliant  moon  which  is  rising 
behind  the  Pic  de  Bergons;  and  mama,  I  am  sure,  has  been 
long  waiting  tea  for  us." 

41  You  were  quite  right,  Mama,"  exclaimed  Agnes,  when 
they  reached  the  salon  again  after  this  long  ramble,  "  you 
were  quite  right  when  you  said  we  should  have  plenty  to 
tell  you,  for  besides  a  beautiful  walk  which  I  could  not 
describe,  we  have  met  an  old  friend;  and  we  have  seen 
some  very  amusing  things.  At  the  door  of  the  hotel  there 
was  such  a  crowd  of  horses,  and  donkeys,  and  carriages; 
and  guides  with  their  gay  scarlet  sashes,  all  chattering  and 
smiling  at  the  riders  !  And  the  variety  of  dresses  did  so 
amuse  us;  for  there  were  hats,  and  caps,  and  bonnets  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes;  and  petticoats,  and  riding-habits,  of  many 
different  colours;  and  long  coats,  and  short  coats;  and,  in 
fact,  all  sorts  of  clothes;  but  people  don't  care  what  they 
wear  in  the  mountains." 

"  But,  Aggy,  we  must  not  forget  to  tell  Mama  of  the 
nice  old  lady  we  saw  travelling  along  in  the  funny  chair," 
said  Kate;  "  it  was  not  like  a  sedan-chair,  Mama,  though  it 
was  carried  by  two  men,  for  it  was  not  shut  in  with  a  door 
and  windows,  but  had  only  an  oil-cloth  covering  arched 
over  the  lady's  head,  and  all  down  the  sides  and  back,  so  as 
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to  keep  the  sun  off;  and  it  had  little  legs  of  only  two  or 
three  inches  long,  so  the  men  do  not  set  it  down  till  you  get 


out  of  it.  Papa  told  us  that  the  reason  it  has  such  short  legs 
is,  in  order  that  the  men  may  be  able  to  carry  it  easily  up 
steep  places,  where  longer  ones  would  catch  against  the 
rocky  paths." 

"  For  what  do  you  think,  Mama,"  interposed  Agnes, 
eagerly,  "  this  old  lady  had  been  carried  up  in  it  to  such  a 
height, —  I  can't  remember  the  name  of  the  place,  but  Papa 
says  it  is  a  very  wonderful  place  in  the  mountains,  and  it  is 
a  great  deal  too  far  off  for  the  lady  to  have  walked,  or  rid- 
den, and  there  is  no  carriage-road  to  it;  so  Papa  thinks 
this  way  will  do  nicely  for  you  to  go  to  it." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Talbot,  smiling  at  Agnes'  con- 
fused account,  "  this  French  lady  whom  the  children  tell  you 
they  saw  in  her  chaise  a  porteurs,  gave  Mademoiselle  Malan  and 
me  a  very  interesting  account  of  her  visit  to  Gavarnie,  which 
is,  you  know,  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  Pyrenees; 
where  the  highest  water-fall  in  the  world  falls  over  an 
amphitheatre  of  rocks,  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height.  She 
told  me  she  had  been  carried  up  to  it  by  a  number  of  men, 
who  took  the  chair  in  turns.  They  had  done  the  whole 
distance  there  and  back  again  since  six  o'clock  this  morn- 
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ing,  with  as  cheerful  and  light  a  step  as  if  they  had  gone 
only  ten  miles  instead  of  thirty !  I  remarked  to  one  of 
these  fine  fellows,  that  it  must  be  severe  work,  and  he  must 
require  a  long  rest  after  it;  but  his  answer  was;  that  he 
only  wished  he  had  such  work  to  do  every  day,  for  they 
get  highly  paid  for  it ;  but  the  season  for  such  excursions  is 
very  short,  and,  after  it,  comes  the  long  winter,  when  guides 
and  such  people  are  entirely  out  of  employment,  and  may 
be  obliged  to  put  themselves  upon  scanty  allowances." 

"  Then,  Mama,"  said  Agnes,  "the  old  lady  told  us,  too, 
that  the  men  were  such  a  merry  set,  and  were  constantly 
singing  on  the  way  pretty  ballads  of  the  Pyrenean  poet, 
Despourrins,  especially  that  famous  one  about  "  La  haut  sur 
la  Montagne"  which  our  guide  at  Eaux  Chaudes  used  to 
sing  to  us." 

"  But  all  this  time,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  "  you  have  not 
told  me  who  was  the  old  friend  you  met?" 

Mr.  Talbot  then  related  to  his  wife  the  meeting  with 
Honorine,  and  all  her  distresses;  and  many  kind  purposes 
towards  her  and  her  afflicted  sister  were  talked  over,  while 
Agnes  and  Kate  ran  away  to  have  a  good  chat  with  Sutton, 
before  going  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  little  girls  were  nearly 
dressed,  and  Sutton  had  gone  out  of  their  room,  there  was 
a  gentle  tapping  at  their  bed-room  door;  and,  on  Agnes 
opening  it,  they  were  rather  surprised  to  see  a  tidily-dressed 
old  man  walk  in,  accompanied  by  a  tall  young  peasant- 
woman.  They  carried  between  them  a  long  shallow  basket, 
over  which  lay  a  nice  white  cloth.  Without  waiting  for 
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any  answer  to  their  rapid  talk,  in  which  the  children  made 
out  only  the  word  gateaux  (cakes),  the  basket  was  un- 
covered, and  a  most  tempting  assortment  of  pastry  dis- 
played. 

While  Agnes  and  her  sister  were  still  looking  very  much 
puzzled  at  all  this,  Mademoiselle  Malan  appeared  at  the 
door;  and,  laughing  a  little  at  their  bewildered  looks,  ex- 
plained this  cakeman  to  be  an  old  acquaintance  of  hers, 
with  whom  she  had  dealt  during  former  visits  to  Luz, —  an 
artiste  from  Barreges,  famous  for  the  excellency  of  his  wares. 

"  And  in  this  country  where  we  never  keep  our  house- 
doors  closed,"  said  she,  "  such  persons  make  a  practice  of 
walking  quite  unceremoniously  up  even  to  one's  bed-room, 
to  offer  their  goods.  So  now  let  us  make  up  a  nice  plate- 
ful of  his  various  cakes,  for  as  there  is  no  shop  for  such 
good  things  either  here  or  at  St.  Sauveur,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  get  any  more  till  this  day  week,  when  he  will  come 
over  again  from  Barreges." 

Saying  this,  Mademoiselle  Malan  began  selectiog  cakes, 
and  calling  them  by  such  comical  names,  that  Agnes  and 
Kate  thought  she  must  be  inventing  them  just  for  their 
amusement.  They  found,  however,  that  it  was  no  joking, 
but  that  their  friend  was  literally  translating  the  French 
names.  She  called  one  a  "  cream-cabbage"  another  a  "  dress- 
ing-gown" and  others  "  Jesuits"  —  " pleasures"  —  "pa- 
tiences"—  "  cannons"  —  "jealousies"  —  "  ladies  mouthfuls^ 
—  and  ee  Magdalenes."* 

*  "  Choux-a-la-creme"  —  "  robe-de-chambre"  —  "  Jesuite"  — 
" patience"  —  "  bouchees-de-dames?  —  "  jalousie]'  —  "  plaisirs"  — 
"canons" — "Madeleine?  are  well-known  names  in  French  confec- 
tionery. 
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After  the  breakfast  (at  which,  of  course,  these  cakes  were 
discussed),  while  Agnes  was  standing  at  the  window  looking 
towards  the  church,  she  was  surprised  by  the  approach  of  a 
procession  quite  new  to  her.  First  walked  six  young  girls 
in  white,  with  long  white  muslin  scarfs  over  their  heads, 
and  a  large  wax  candle  in  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other 
they  held  between  them  a  white  linen  pall,  ornamented  with 
green  leaves.  These  were  followed  by  six  or  eight  others, 
also  dressed  in  white,  between  whom  a  coffin  was  borne  by 
means  of  straps,  that  were  passed  under  it,  and  concealed  by 
a  white  covering,  similar  to  that  which  was  carried  in  front. 
These  fair  young  creatures  were  followed  by  a  man  carrying 
a  large  crucifix,  little  boys  bearing  censers,  others  with 
candles,  and  several  priests.  The  whole  was  closed  in  by  a 
long  train  of  men  and  of  women,  all  of  whom  were  wrapped 
in  the  picturesque  black  cloak,  called  capuchon,  which  forms 
part  of  the  costume  of  the  country. 

"  0  come  Mama,  and  Kate,  come  and  see  this  crowd 
going  into  the  church;  it  must  be  some  very  sad  funeral, 
for  some  of  them  seem  to  be  crying." 

At  that  moment  Mademoiselle  Malan  entered  the  room, 
and  said,  "  Yes ;  it  is  the  funeral  of  a  young  girl  who  was 
very  much  beloved ;  and  those  are  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother who  are  dressed  in  black,  and  appear  to  be  in  such 
deep  distress.  They  are  going  into  the  church  where  the 
service  will  be  performed,  and  afterwards  the  procession 
will  proceed  to  the  cemetery,  which  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  hill  above  the  town,  close  by  the  ruined  hermitage  of 
St.  Pierre.  We  will  walk  there  this  evening  if  you  like, 
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and  you  will  then  see  what  a  charming  view  of  the  valley 
we  shall  have  from  the  picturesque  ruin." 

The  arrival  of  Hortense  D'Herville  and  her  father  at  Luz, 
was  the  signal  for  increased  enjoyment  in  the  way  of  riding 
and  walking  parties.  One  day  when  the  weather  was  re- 
markably pleasant,  Mademoiselle  Malan  proposed  that  the 
three  girls  and  Sutton  should  go  a  long  walk  with  her,  and 
that  Marie,  the  "  femme  aux  anesses"  with  one  of  her 
donkeys,  should  accompany  the  party,  to  give  a  lift  occa- 
sionally to  any  one  who  might  become  weary. 

They  turned  up  the  road  to  the  left  of  the  bridge,  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  began  ascending  by  a  footpath  the  hill 
that  faces  St.  Sauveur.  Agnes  and  Kate  found  this  was 
"indeed  a  famous  climb;"  they  panted  and  stopped  for 
breath  much  oftener  than  Hortense,  who  was  more  of  a 
mountaineer;  and  there  was  much  laughter  at  the  slipping 
and  scrambling  that  occurred  now  and  then  at  the  sharp 
corners  of  this  narrow  zig-zag  path,  which  offered  most 
lovely  views  towards  mountains  far  away,  down  below 
which  St.  Sauveur  looked  only  like  a  collection  of  toy- 
houses. 

Kate  was  the  first  to  be  tired,  and  glad  to  mount  the 
donkey,  which  picked  its  steps  in  a  surprisingly  sagacious 
manner,  even  where  there  seemed  to  be  hardly  any  footing, 
in  consequence  of  some  late  rains  having  washed  away  parts 
of  the  path  here  and  there. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  heat  became  rather  oppressive; 
so  they  were  all  glad  to  find  themselves  at  last  in  a  shady 
flat  walk,  near  a  very  picturesquely-shaped  white  cottage, 
with  a  long  wooden  gallery,  —  rather  like  a  Swiss  cottage. 
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When,  seated  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  they  were  getting 
over  their  heat  and  fatigue,  the  little  girls  began  to  admire 
the  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect. 

"But,  dear  Mademoiselle,"  said  Agnes,  at  last,  "I  do 
think  this  cottage  is  the  very  one  Kate  pointed  to,  in  our 
first  walk  to  St.  Sauveur,  and  which  she  then  said  we  should 
so  much  like  to  scramble  up  to.  And  a  fine  scramble  it 
has  been,  indeed !  I  wish  we  had  thought  of  bringing  some 
fruit  and  bread  to  refresh  us  after  it." 

"  Well,  suppose  we  go  into  the  cottage,  and  see  if  the 
good  woman  who  looked  out  at  the  door  just  now,  can  give 
us  something  for  luncheon,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Malan. 

There  was  an  unlooked-for  bustle  in  the  large  kitchen 
which  they  now  entered;  and  the  girls  were  astonished  to 
see  a  number  of  merry  young  gentlemen  just  rising  from 
a  table  where  they  had  been  using  plates  and  forks,  and 
where  there  was  a  goodly  shew  of  loaves  of  bread  and  lumps 
of  butter. 

There  was  a  blazing  fire,  at  which  a  woman  was  busily 
occupied  with  her  frying-pan ;  but,  happily,  all  the  doors  and 
windows  were  open  to  let  in  the  refreshing  mountain-breeze. 

"  Suppose  we  ask  the  cook  to  make  us  some  pancakes?" 
said  Mademoiselle  Malan;  at  which  speech  the  children 
exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

"  Why,  my  dears,  the  fact  is  we  are  in  the  famous  cot- 
tage of  La  Vicille  (the  old  woman),  so  called  because  a 
former  owner  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred,  —  to  which  all 
the  world  comes  to  eat  crepes  de  sarrasin  (buckwheat- 
pancakes)  ;  and,  of  course,  we  must  not  be  out  of  the 
fashion,  so  I  will  order  some." 
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It  entertained  the  young  people  very  much  to  see  the 
pancakes  made.  First  a  great  bowl  full  of  some  white  stuff 
was  set  down  on  a  table  near  them. 

"  This  is  the  batter,  made  of  the  flour  of  buckwheat  and 
milk,"  said  Mademoiselle  Malan,  "  You  will  see  her  put 
some  of  this  into  the  pan  and  fry  it  with  nice  fresh  butter." 

"  But,  pray,  Mademoiselle,"  asked  Sutton,  "  where  are 
the  eggs  which  our  cooks  always  require?" 

"  You  will  see,  Sutton,  that  these  crepes  (pancakes)  will 
prove  very  good  without  any  eggs,"  answered  the  French 
lady. 

The  children  stood  round,  attentively  watching  the  ope- 
ration over  the  fire,  while  a  peasant  was  preparing  a  little 
table  with  a  clean  cloth,  plates,  and  silver  forks. 

"  They  look  a  little  black,"  whispered  Agnes  to  Kate; 
"  and  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  I  shall  like  to  eat  them." 

But  when  tossed  neatly  over,  and  well  powdered  with 
fine  white  sugar,  they  appeared  more  inviting;  and  Agnes 
soon  followed  the  general  example.  Indeed,  "  if  the  proof  of 
the  pudding"  be  "in  the  eating,"  this  party  bore  ample 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  crepes  de  sarrasin, —  dish 
after  dish  of  which  was  disappearing  before  them,  when  the 
sound  of  the  approach  of  a  fresh  set  of  visitors  was  heard. 

"  0  dear!  here  are  some  strangers  coming,  I  am  afraid," 
said  Kate. 

As  she  spoke,  she  heard  a  gruff  voice  at  the  window 
exclaim  — ' ;  Look  at  that  set  of  greedy  little  creatures ;  — 
what  platefuls  they  are  devouring !  "  At  which  they  all 
started  round,  and  spied  Mr.  Talbot  making  a  droll  face  at 
them! 
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They  ran  out  at  the  door  in  delight  and  surprise,  at  find- 
ing him  and  Monsieur  D'Herville  standing  beside  Mrs. 
Talbot  and  her  mule. 

"Ah!  now  this  is  capital,"  said  all  the  little  girls  at 
once.  "  We  are  so  glad  you  are  come ;  for  we  only  wanted 
you  at  our  feast  to  make  our  pleasure  complete.  We  could 
not  carry  home  a  hot  pancake  to  you,  but  now  you  can 
come  in  and  taste  one  here/' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ascent  of  the  Pic  de  Bergons. — Churning  in  a  Pig's  Skin. — Roland's 
Breach. — Gavarnie.  —  From  Luz  to  Bareges. — Visit  to  poor  Ur- 
sule. —  Crepe  de  Bareges. 

THE  mountain  air,  and  the  active  habits  encouraged  by 
Madamoiselle  Malan  and  Hortense,  had  so  increased  the 
strength  of  our  little  English  girls,  that  Mr.  Talbot  now 
thought  them  able  to  accompany  the  rest  of  the  party  on 
an  expedition  to  the  top  of  Bergons  —  one  of  the  mountains 
that  rise  immediately  behind  the  town  of  Luz.  And  even 
Mrs.  Talbot  had  improved  so  much  by  her  residence  in  this 
bracing  atmosphere,  that  she  would  not  be  left  at  home  on 
the  day  that  was  fixed  for  this  pleasure. 

It  was  a  bright  promising  morning,  and  all  were  ready  to 
start  a  little  before  seven  o'clock ;  for  as  the  mists  frequently 
gather  round  the  tops  of  the  very  high  mountains  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  it  is  desirable  to  be  early  in  reach- 
ing any  summit  from  which  a  fine  view  of  them  is  to  be 
expected. 

Their  road  wound  along  a  shady  path,  below  which  the 
stream  rolled  and  chafed  over  its  rocky  bed ;  and  at  every 
step  of  the  way  new  beauties  exhibited  themselves;  crag 
after  crag  of  the  range  of  the  snowy  Pyrenees  coming  into 
sight,  as  the  cavalcade  of  donkeys  and  ponies  climbed 
higher  and  higher.  . 
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"  I  hope  we  shall  have  as  fine  a  day  as  this  to-morrow," 
said  Agnes  to  her  companions;  "for  then  we  shall  enjoy 
our  visit  to  Bareges  very  much." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hortense ;  "  and  Papa  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
go  on,  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre. 
I  am  sorry  your  mama  and  you  cannot  go  further  than 
Bareges  with  us." 

"  0  I  dare  say  even  that  will  be  pleasant  enough,"  said 
Katie.  "  Papa  thinks  we  would  be  too  tired  if  we  went  to 
the  top  of  that  great  mountain;  and,  you  know,  it  is  to 
make  up  for  that,  that  he  is  taking  us  to-day  to  the  top  of 
this  smaller  one.  But,  indeed,  even  this  smaller  one  is  a 
very  big  hill  ;  —  much  bigger  than  any  we  ever  saw  in 
England.  And  it  is  very  beautiful  too ;  —  see  what  a  nice 
grassy  platform  we  have  now  come  upon  !  Really  the  turf 
is  like  green  velvet;  and  the  sound  of  the  cow-bells  takes 
off  from  the  loneliness  of  the  spot.  Don't  you  think, 
Aggy,  we  should  rather  like  to  live  up  here,  in  one  of  those 
nice  cabanes  ?  We  could  keep  donkeys  and  sheep,  and 

cocks  and  hens,  and " 

l(  0  Hortense,  Katie,  Madamoiselle  Malan ! "  exclaimed 
Agnes,  with  a  loud  laugh,  interrupting  her  sister's  rustic 
castle-in-the-air;  "look  at  the  man  at  the  door  of  one  of 
those  cabanes,  rocking  a  pig  to  sleep  in  his  arms !" 

All  turned  to  look;  and  there  was  indeed  a  man  rocking 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  a  strange  manner,  something 
which  appeared  to  be  a  little  pig. 

"  But  it  is  not  a  live  pig,"  said  Mademoiselle  Malan ;  "  it  is 
only  a  pig's  skin;  and  it  is  full  of  cream  to  make  butter  of. 
Don't  you  remember  that  we  told  you  at  Bagneres  that  the 
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only  churns  used  in  this  district  are  the  skins  of  lambs  or 
other  animals." 

At  the  foot  of  the  last  short  steep  part  of  the  mountain, 
they  all  dismounted ;  and,  leaving  the  ponies  and  donkeys  to 
rest,  even  Mrs.  Talbot,  with  the  help  of  the  guides,  reached 
the  summit  on  foot  without  serious  inconvenience.  There 
the  assembled  party  looked  around  with  delight  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  panorama  stretched  out  before  them.  It  far 
surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  children;  and  even  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Talbot  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  variety  and 
sublimity  of  the  scene.  Monsieur  D'Herville  and  Mademoi- 
selle Malan,  who  knew  all  the  prominent  features  of  the 
view,  pointed  out  to  their  English  friends,  Mount  Perdu 
(one  of  the  highest  of  the  Pyrenean  range,  being  11,150 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  the  Vignemale,  wrapped  in 
eternal  snows,  and  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre,  with  which 
Hortense  and  her  papa,  and  Mr.  Talbot,  hoped  to  make 
more  intimate  acquaintance  the  next  day. 


VIEW   FROM  THE  TOP  OF  BERGOXS. 
Jlcnt  Perdu  and  Pic  dn  Jlidt.     2.  BrTchc  de  Roland.     3.  3.  3.  Glacier-. 
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"  And  there,  do  you  see  that  gap  in  the  wall  of  rock  near 
Mount  Perdu?"  asked  Monsieur  D'Herville  of  our  little 
friends.  "  That  was  made  by  the  great  warrior,  '  Roland 
the  Brave,'  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  He  had  a  very 
famous  sword,  called  Durandal ;  and  with  one  blow  of  that 
sword  he  formed  the  cleft  you  now  see  there,  and  which  is 
called  La  Breche  de  Roland  (Roland's  Breach). 

Upon  the  girls  all  beginning  to  laugh  at  this  story,  M. 
D'Herville  pretended  to  look  grave  and  much  offended. 

"  You  surely/'  said  he,  "  are  not  going  to  be  so  incredu- 
lous as  to  question  the  accuracy  of  what  I  have  told  you 
about  the  manner  in  which  that  opening  was  made  ?  Why, 
if  Roland  had  not  made  that  gap  with  his  sword,  how  could 
he  have  followed  the  Moors  into  Spain,  to  fight  with  them 
as  we  know  he  did?" 

"  Papa/'  whispered  little  Kate,  "  I  never  am  quite  sure 
whether  Monsieur  D'Herville  is  joking  or  in  earnest." 

"  Well,  dear,"  whispered  Mr.  Talbot  in  reply,  "  I  can 
tell  you  he  is  at  present  only  repeating  an  absurd  tradition 
of  the  country,  which  he  himself  believes  no  more  than  you 
do.  But  the  place  is  really  called  La  Breche  de  Roland, 
and,"  added  he  aloud,  "  though  from  this  distance  it  looks 
small,  it  is  really  more  than  three  hundred  feet  high,  three 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  if  you  were  at 
the  further  side  of  it,  you  might  look  from  it,  as  from  a 
mighty  window,  down  into  the  rugged  stony  valleys  of 
Spain, — provided  you  were  not  blown  back  into  France  by 
the  wind  which  rushes  through  with  terrific  violence  at 
times.  Immediately  below  Mont  Perdu,  lies  the  wonderful 
Cirque  de  Gavarnie,  of  which  you  have  heard  me  speak. 
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You  can  see  it  out  there,  below  the  great  glacier,  a  semi- 
circular wall  of  rock  of  gigantic  dimensions.  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  '  cirques/  or  natural  amphitheatres,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Pyrenees;  and  in  Spanish  it  is  called  the 
( olla,'  meaning  " pot" — rather  an  undignified  title  for  so 
majestic  an  object." 

It  had  now  grown  very  warm ;  and  as  there  were  no  trees 
up  at  so  high  a  level,  they  could  only  make  a  little  shade 
by  opening  out  all  their  parasols  and  umbrellas,  and  fixing 
them  near  the  mound  of  earth,  where  a  tiny  cross  marks  the 
highest  point  of  the  Pic  de  Bergons.  Here  they  gladly  sat 
down  to  repose,  and  to  partake  of  the  luncheon  they  had 
brought  with  them. 

When  this  was  over,  Mrs.  Talbot  made  a  rapid  sketch, 
as  a  slight  remembrance  of  the  grand  prospect  that  lay  be- 
neath her  eyes;  while  her  children  sat  listening  to  the  patois 
songs,  carolled  forth  by  their  guides,  Rose,  Marie,  and 
Clement  Cazaux. 

On  the  day  following  these  pleasant  doings,  the  party 
were  again  awakened  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  in  good  time  for  the 
carriage  which  was  ordered  to  take  them  to  Barreges  "  at 
seven  o'clock  precisely." 

"  Come,  Mademoiselle  Malan,"  said  Agnes,  as  soon  as 
she  saw  it  drive  up  to  the  door,  "  come,  you  know  you 
promised  to  go  with  Hortense  and  me  in  the  rumble  to- 
day;" and  so  saying,  she  skipped  down  stairs,  scrambled 
up  into  her  favourite  seat,  and  then  turned  to  give  a 
helping-hand  to  her  friend. 
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The  road  from  Luz  to  Barreges  is  a  continual  steep  ascent, 
bordered  at  first  by  sweet  rural  scenery,  the  river  Bastan 
rushing  gaily  alongside  of  it,  and  sparkling  in  the  sunshine. 

"  Who  could  believe  now,"  said  Mademoiselle  Malan, 
pointing  to  it,  "  that  shallow  though  brawling  little  stream, 
across  which  one  could  pass  barefoot,  is  able  to  do  such 
mischief  as  it  does  in  winter!  Every  winter, — or  rather, 
in  the  early  spring,  when  the  winter-snows  begin  to  melt, 
that  stream  swells  into  a  rushing  roaring  torrent,  and  causes 
sad  devastation,  washing  away  parts  of  the  road  we  are  now 
on,  and  destroying  both  life  and  property." 

tf  How  bare  and  rugged  the  mountains  are  becoming!" 
remarked  Hortense,  by  and  bye:  "At  every  step  we  take, 
the  scenery  seems  to  grow  duller.  I  think  Barreges  can't 
be  at  all  pretty  if  it  is  near  this." 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  it  is  pretty,"  replied  her  friend,  "  the 
neighbourhood  of  it  may  rather  be  called  wild  and  striking." 

Agnes  remarked,  that  as  they  proceeded  they  met  a  great 
many  soldiers;  and  Mademoiselle  Malan  told  her  that  there 
is  a  military  hospital  at  Barreges,  where  some  hundreds  of 
invalids  are  received  for  fifty  days,  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  government,  in  order  to  take  the  waters,  which  are 
said  to  be  peculiarly  useful  in  cases  of  gunshot  wounds. 

As  the  carriage  drove  up  the  narrow  street  that  runs 
parallel  to  the  Bastan,  Hortense  pointed  to  some  buildings 
of  stone,  and  enquired  why  the  other  houses,  which  were 
further  on,  were  only  wooden  huts. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  answered  Mademoiselle  Malan,  "  those 
few  are  built  of  substantial  material,  in  order  to  be  a  refuge 
in  winter  to  the  persons  who  stay  here  to  look  after  their 
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property,  during  the  months  when  nearly  every  house  is 
shut  up,  and  when  the  bears  and  wolves  come  prowling 
about  the  streets.  The  poor  little  wooden  shops  and  houses, 
on  the  contrary,  are  merely  built  for  the  warm  season,  at 
the  end  of  which  their  owners  take  them  to  pieces,  and  go 
away.  Barreges  is  so  very  cold  and  miserable  during  winter, 
that  no  one  will  stay  here  who  can  possibly  avoid  it.  I 
have  heard  that  most  of  the  proprietors  of  houses  in  Barreges, 
make  Luz  their  winter-residence,  leaving  only  a  servant  to 
take  charge  of  their  property  here.  And,  indeed,  it  must 
be  dreary  when  the  avalanches  roll  from  that  mountain 
above,  and  choke  up  this  part  of  the  town  completely  with 
snow,  sometimes  for  many  months." 

The  carriage  now  stopped,  and  they  all  alighted  before 
the  door  of  the  house  in  which  they  were  to  find  poor 
Ursule  and  Honorine.  On  ascending  to  the  second  floor, 
they  were  shewn  into  a  large  airy  room,  —  one  that  would 
have  been  quite  cheerful-looking,  but  that  it  was  so  scantily 
furnished.  The  bed  stood  in  a  recess,  over  which  was 
drawn  a  curtain  that  almost  concealed  it.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  was  a  wooden  table,  at  which  Honorine  was  tying 
up  her  bouquets;  and  near  her  on  a  plain  strawbottomed 
chair  sat  Ursule  with  her  feet  on  a  "  chauffer ette" — the 
pierced  wooden  stool  with  a  pan  of  hot  wood  ashes  inside  it, 
which  is  so  commonly  used  in  France  to  keep  the  feet  warm. 

Mrs.  Talbot  had  brought  with  her  some  cold  chicken, 
some  jelly,  and  a  few  other  little  things  which  she  thought 
might  be  pleasant  to  the  sick  girl.  And  the  children,  when 
they  saw  the  stiff  hard  seat  she  had  got,  were  very  glad 
they  had  thought  of  bringing  a  nice  cushion,  which  they 
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themselves  had  made,  and  stuffed  with  paper  torn  into  very 
fine  shreds. 

While  her  parents  were  speaking  to  Honorine,  little 
Katie  crept  gently  up  to  Ursule,  and,  in  the  best  French 
she  could  muster,  told  her  she  had  a  coussin  for  her;  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  slip  it  in  between  her  back  and  the 
hard  wooden  bars  of  the  chair.  A  bright  smile  lighted  up 
Ursule's  pale  face  as  she  thanked  her  for  this  kindness. 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle/'  said  Honorine,  seeing  what  the 
little  girl  was  doing,  "  you  are  very  good.  Ursule  has 
often  wished  for  something  soft  to  lean  upon.  However,  she 
will  not  long  want  it  now; — for  she  will  soon  die;  she  is 
going  very  fast." 

"  0  do  not  say  so/'  began  Mrs.  Talbot;  but  the  blind 
girl  interrupted  her,  saying — 

**  Madame,  it  does  not  distress  me  to  hear  her  say  so; 
indeed  I  have  suffered  so  much  that  I  do  not  wish  to  live 
longer.  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  the  Lord;  and  I  hope  that 
He  who  on  earth  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  will  permit 
me  in  heaven  to  behold  His  glories." 

This  touching  speech  silenced  them  all  for  the  moment; 
and  soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Talbot  and  Monsieur  D'Herville 
said  it  was  time  for  them,  and  Hortense  to  be  starting  on 
the  further  part  of  their  excursion;  so,  after  buying  some 
of  Honorine's  flowers,  they  wished  her  and  her  sister  good- 
bye. 

On  reaching  the  hotel,  however,  where  the  horses  for  the 
gentlemen  and  Hortense  had  been  ordered,  it  was  found 
that  neither  they  nor  the  guides  were  in  readiness;  so,  to 
pass  away  a  little  more  time,  they  all  went  to  see  the  baths. 
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They  were  very  comfortless,  dirty-looking  baths  indeed; 
and  the  smell  of  the  thick  greenish  water  was  so  disagree- 
able that  none  of  the  party  wished  to  remain  long  within 
its  reach. 

"  0  Papa,"  exclaimed]  Agnes,  as  they  wandered  down 
the  street  again,  "  what  a  pretty  fox's-skin  there  is  hanging 
in  that  little  shop ;  with  such  a  fine  brush  to  it,  and  so  gaily 
bound  with  scarlet  galloon !  I  think  it  would  be  a  nice 
thing  to  keep  Mama's  feet  warm  in  the  carriage  or  on  her 
sofa." 

Mr.  Talbot  agreeing  with  his  little  girl,  bought  the  article 
as  a  souvenir  de  Barreges  (remembrance  of  Barrages)  for  his 
wife ;  and  afterwards  he  purchased  for  each  of  the  girls  a 
capital  stick,  with  an  iron  point,  to  help  them  in  scrambling 
up  and  down  the  steep  paths  their  walks  sometimes  led 
them  into.  Hortense's  was  surmounted  with  an  ivory 
handle,  in  the  form  of  a  fox's  head  ;  Kate's  with  a  dog's 
head ;  and  Agnes's  was  finished  off  with  a  real  izzard's  horn 
— much  to  her  delight. 

By  this  time,  the  horses  were  saddled,  and  the  guides 
were  waiting;  so  Hortense  had  to  part  with  her  younger 
companions,  who  mounted  with  their  mama  and  Mademoi- 
selle Malan  into  the  carriage  again. 

"  But  why  did  not  you,  Mademoiselle,  go  with  papa  and 
the  others?"  asked  Agnes. 

"  I  have  been  up  the  mountain,  some  years  ago,"  replied 
her  friend?  "  and  so  I  preferred  staying  with  your  mama 
and  you/' 

"  0  now  do  tell  us  about  your  going  up  then,"  cried  the 
little  girls;  and  as  their  mother  joined  in  the  request,  the 
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French  lady  agreed  to  tell  them  all  she  could  recollect  of 
her  expedition. 

Her  tale  was  scarcely  finished  ere  they  found  themselves 
re-entering  Luz. 

"And  see,"  said  Mademoiselle  Malan;  " there  is  your 
Stitton  coming  out  of  Rejaunier's  manufactory  of  Barreges 
goods;  where  I  suppose  she  has  been  seeing  the  looms 
where  the  real  original  crepe  de  Barreges  for  dresses,  used  to 
be  made." 

The  children  looked,  and  laughed,  and  nodded  to  Sutton; 
and  then  turned  to  Mademoiselle  Malan,  to  ask  for  more 
information  about  this  small  house  at  the  corner  of  the 
Barreges  road,  which  she  called  Rejaunier's  manufactory. 

"  The  fine  woollen  stuff,  which  we  call  Barreges,"  said 
she,  "  was  first  made  at  this  place;  but  now  the  greatest 
quantity  of  it  is  made  at  Lyons,  or  in  your  own  country. 
Still,  however,  you  may  purchase  from  Madame  Rejaunier 
very  pretty  articles  of  this  fabric,  and  of  a  very  fine  quality." 

"  Well,  now  I  understand,"  said  Kate.  "  When  first  I 
heard  of  the  town  called  Barreges,  it  seemed  to  me  very 
funny  that  a  place  should  be  named  after  a  gown-stuff.  I 
never  guessed  till  now  that  it  was  the  stuff  that  was  called 
after  the  place  I'1 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

G&dre  —  The  Chaos  of  Gavarnie  —  Monsieur  D'Herville's  wonder- 
ful Stories  —  Cabane  at  the  Cirque  de  Gavarnie  —  The  highest 
Waterfall  in  the  World— The  Return  to  Luz. 

AGNES  and  Kate  now  considered  themselves  quite  hardy 
mountaineers;  and  they  could  not  believe  that  any  excur- 
sion could  be  too  fatiguing  for  them,  —  which  rather 
amused  Monsieur  D'Herville.  It  was,  however,  arranged 
that  they  should  take  two  days  to  accomplish  their  visit  to 
the  much-talked-of  Gavarnie.  To  Hortense  this  treat  had 
long  been  promised.  So  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that 
the  three  little  girls  at  last  set  out,  one  lovely  afternoon,  for 
the  little  inn  at  Gedre  (a  village  half-way  between  Luz  and 
Gavarnie),  where  they  were  to  sleep,  in  order  to  be  quite 
fresh  next  day  for  the  additional  long  ride  to  this  Cirque 
and  back.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  two  gentlemen 
and  Sutton,  and  were  mounted  on  the  donkeys  of  Rose  and 
Marie  Casaux,  who,  as  usual,  attended  them. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  sweetness  of  this  afternoon  ride 
to  Gedre,  where  they  arrived  just  as  the  shadows  were 
lengthening,  and  where  they  all  enjoyed  a  walk  to  the 
pretty  waterfall  and  grotto  of  Gedre. 

Afterwards,  when  their  horses  were  quite  rested,  the  gen- 
tlemen were  to  leave  the  children,  and  ride  home  by  moon- 
light. Rose  and  Marie  too,  were  to  go  back  to  Luz  with 
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their  donkeys,  for  the  girls  were  to  be  mounted  next  day  on 
strong  ponies,  so  as  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  party. 

The  novelty  of  this  plan  made  it,  of  course,  quite  perfect 
in  the  eyes  of  our  young  friends;  and  after  a  good  night's 
rest,  they  were  up  with  the  sun.  The  high  peaks  that  they 
saw  from  their  little  bedroom  window,  were  beautifully 
lighted  by  his  rising  beams,  when  Sutton  came  in,  followed 
by  a  sturdy  peasant-girl,  carrying  cups  and  saucers,  coffee, 
milk,  and  excellent  bread  and  butter. 

With  this  good  breakfast,  you  may  be  sure  they  were 
well  prepared  to  start  by  the  time  the  rest  of  the  party 
arrived  from  Luz.  Mrs.  Talbot  was  brought  in  the  chaise- 
a-porteurs  which  had  so  entertained  her  children  when  they 
had  met  the  old  French  lady  in  it.  Her  bearers  were 
determined  not  to  be  left  behind  the  riders,  so  they  would 
not  let  her  stay  longer  than  just  time  enough  to  kiss  her 
little  daughters  and  tell  them  that  she  found  her  conveyance 
a  very  agreeable  one. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  descant  upon  all  the  fine  interesting 
scenery  they  passed  through;  but  one  notable  point  on  the 
road  to  Gavarnie  must  be  mentioned.  It  is  called  the 
Chaos,  and  is  as  grand  a  mass  of  confusion  as  its  name 
implies.  When  the  path  began  to  wind  among  the  im- 
mense blocks  of  stone  that  there  choke  up  the  valley,  Agnes 
exclaimed  to  her  father,  "  Oh,  Papa,  what  can  have  hap- 
pened to  throw  down  all  these  rocks  ?  Look  at  that  one ! 
I  am  sure  it  is  as  big  as  a  house  V 

u  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  scene,  my  dear.  It  looks  as  if 
a  whole  mountain  had  fallen  down  and  broken  to  pieces. 
Then,  see,  up  there, — the  enormous  masses  are  so  piled  one 
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on  another,  as  to  appear  just  ready  to  topple  down  on  our 
heads/'  said  Mr.  Talbot,  "  It  is  unknown  when  this  great 
crash  took  place;  only  we  have  no  doubt  it  must  have  been 
a  very  long  while  ago,  from  the  amount  of  vegetation  that 
covers  all  the  rocks." 

Here  Monsieur  D'Herville  joined  them,  and  said  to 
Agnes,  "  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  allow  you  to  laugh  at  me 
again,  Agnes,  for  my  story  of  the  hero  Roland's  exploit 
with  his  sword;  for  in  proof  of  its  truth  I  can  shew  you 
here  the  actual  foot-prints  left  by  his  celebrated  horse,  when 
he  made  the  one  bound  that  carried  him  from  this  side  of 
the  Pyrenean  chain  to  the  other." 

At  seeing  the  holes  in  the  rock  pointed  out  by  Monsieur 
D'Herville,  Agnes  did  again  laugh,  but  said,  "  Well,  they 
certainly  are  quite  the  shape  of  horse's  hoofs ;  and  I  suppose 
if  the  horse  could  do  such  a  wonderful  thing,  his  master 
might  be  equally  clever." 

Then  Monsieur  D'Herville  put  on  that  assumed  gravity 
which  always  shewed  the  young  people  that  something  droll 
was  coming;  and,  as  they  had  all  stopped  together  to  look 
up  at  some  singularly-shaped  peaks,  he  said  to  them,  "Well, 
I  think  you  seem  now  more  reasonable,  so  I  will  tell  you 
of  the  wonderful  fate  of  a  cow,  who  was  trusted  to  graze 
about  here  by  herself.  She  suddenly  disappeared  in  a  quite 
unaccountable  manner,  not  a  tinkle  of  her  bell  could  be 
heard,  nor  a  footstep  traced,  by  her  disconsolate  master, 
who  long  mourned  his  poor  beast  in  vain.  Now  look  up 
at  that  sugarloaf-shaped  mountain;  at  its  summit  there  is 
a  large  hole;  and  that,  as  our  guides  will  assure  you,  goes 
right  through  it  from  top  to  bottom.  Well,  one  day  some 
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busy  rambling  fellow  found  a  passage  that  led  in  at  the  foot 
of  that  same  lofty  mountain ;  and,  eager  to  discover  what  it 
might  end  in,  he  walked  on  for  some  way,  when,  all  at 
once,  his  foot  struck  against  something  which  sounded  me- 
tallic. He  looked  down,  and  lo!  there  lay  the  unlucky 
cow's  great  bell !  So  then  her  master  was  satisfied  that  she 
must  have  been  mounting  higher  than  she  ought,  and  must 
have  fallen  down  this  great  shaft  Or  chimney  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  there  stuck;  till,  in  process  of  time,  as  she  shrivel- 
led away,  and  became  all  bone  and  no  skin,  the  bell,  of 
course,  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  I" 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  D'Herville,"  said  Kate,  reproachfully,  "  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  tell  us  something  we  really 
could  believe/' 

"  Indeed,  Kate,  if  you  will  ask  the  guide  he  will  tell  you 
that  you  may  really  believe  this,  for  that  he  was  told  it  by 
a  great-uncle,  who  heard  it  from  his  grandfather,  who  knew 
an  old  woman  who  had  seen  the  bell:  —  and  can  any  one 
doubt  a  fact  so  attested!"  added  Monsieur  D'Herville,  turn- 
ing with  an  air  of  pretended  displeasure  to  Mr.  Talbot  and 
Mademoiselle  Malan,  who  stood  by  laughing. 

The  road  now  wound  round  the  base  of  another  very 
lofty  mountain,  called  Pimene;  and  in  a  short  time  they 
reached  the  inn  at  the  village  of  Gavarnie,  where  Mrs. 
Talbot  had  already  arrived.  They  only  stopped  there  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  make  arrangements  for  dining  there  on  their 
return ;  and  then  went  on  towards  the  cabane,  close  to  the 
Cirque,  which  is  dignified  by  its  owner  with  the  title  of 
"  Restaurant  de  la  cascade" 
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As  they  left  the  village,  the  Cirque  came  full  into  view; 
and  the  guides  pointed  out  the  great  cascade. 

"  But,"  said  Agnes,  "  it  only  looks  like  a  long  white 
thread,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  moves  at  all." 

"  That  is  because  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  it,"  replied 
one  of  the  elders  of  the  party,  "  but  as  you  ride  on  you  will 
gradually  become  able  to  distinguish  that  it  is  really  a  fall, 
—  I  was  going  to  say  of  water;  but,  the  fact  is,  the  body  of 
water  is  so  small,  in  proportion  to  its  height,  that  it  looks 
like  nothing  but  vapour,  or  foam/' 

"  What  is  the  exact  height  of  the  cataract?"  enquired 
Mr.  Talbot. 

"  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty  English  feet,"  was  the  reply, 
11  and  that  height  is  unbroken,  except  once,  and  that  once 
only  partially,  by  a  jutting  piece  of  rock.  There  are  also 
thirteen  other  lesser  cataracts,  which  seem  to  dribble  down 
the  face  of  the  wall  of  rock." 

"Where  does  the  water  come  from,  Papa?"  asked 
Kate. 

"  From  the  great  glaciers  on  Mont  Perdu,  and  the  other 
snowy  places  near  the  Breche  de  Roland,  which  you  know 
we  saw  from  the  top  of  Bergons,"  answered  Mr.  Talbot. 
u  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  springs  of  water  under  the 
glaciers;  and  besides  that,  the  sun  frequently  melts  a  little 
of  the  ice  and  snow,  even  in  what  we  call  the  region  of 
eternal  winter." 

When  they  reached  the  cabane,  the  horses  were  left 
there  to  rest  and  feed  ;  while  Mr.  Talbot,  Monsieur 
D  Herville,  and  Mademoiselle  Malan,  with  the  children  and 
one  of  the  guides  walked  quickly  on  into  the  Cirque,  fol- 
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lowed  more  at  leisure  by  Mrs.  Talbot  in  her  chair,  and  by 
Sutton,  who  preferred  keeping  beside  her  mistress.  On 
and  on  they  scrambled,  over  the  rocky  basin  of  the  Cirque, 
to  try  and  get  the  best  possible  view  of  the  cascade.  At 
length  they  reached  a  rock,  from  which  the  guide  told 
them,  the  scene  was  always  considered  to  look  best.  Very 
sublime  it  certainly  was !  The  young  people  were  quite 
awed  by  its  grandeur. 

"  Now,  do  not  forget,  my  children,"  said  Mr.  Talbot, 
"  that  we  are  looking  at  the  highest  waterfall  in  Europe,  or 
indeed  in  the  world,  I  believe." 

"  Remember  too,"  said  Monsieur  D'Herville,"  that  this 
is  the  head,  or  source,  of  our  Gave  de  Pau." 

After  remaining  here  for  some  time,  the  children  began 
to  understand  the  enormous  scale  on  which  all  the  sur- 
rounding objects  were.  They  were  told  that  it  would  take 
them  nearly  an  hour  to  get  close  to  the  waterfall,  though  it 
looked  as  if  it  were  but  a  short  distance  from  where  they 
were  standing.  And  when  Agnes  proposed  to  set  off  and 
run  to  it,  the  guide  stopped  her,  saying,  "  Mademoiselle 
would  find  it  impossible  to  reach  the  cascade  without  my 
aid ;  and  besides,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  go  so  near,  for  the 
sun  is  now  shining  on  the  top  of  the  fall,  and  the  wind  is 
blowing  at  the  same  time,  so  that  great  icicles  (some  of  which 
are  the  size  of  my  body !)  are  becoming  detached  and  might 
fall  on  our  heads." 

"  0  well,  I  should  not  like  that/'  said  Agnes;  "  but  may 
we  not  go  nearer  to  the  waterfall  ?" 

"Yes;  as  soon  as  the  gentlemen  like,  we  will  go  on  to  see 
the  ponts  de  neige  (bridges  of  snow)." 
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"  What  docs  that  mean,  Papa?"  asked  Agnes. 

"  The  pont  de  neige  is  a  kind  of  glacier"  replied  her 
father.  uAt  a  short  distance  from  the  cascade,  where  the 
perpetual  motion  of  the  fall  ceases  to  exercise  its  influence 
in  keeping  the  water  warm,  there  are  several  of  these 
bridges  of  hardened  snow ; — which  we  will  now  go  and 
see." 

AVhen  arrived  at  the  Pont  de  Neige,  our  little  girls  and 
Mademoiselle  Malan  amused  themselves  with  breaking  off 
pieces  of  the  glacier,  which  they  ate,  and  called  l  ice- 
biscuits.'  The  guide  then  pointed  out  to  them  the  way  to 
climb  up  to  the  Breche  de  Roland,  and  shewed  them  the 
line  which  separates  France  from  Spain.  And  much  more 
they  might  have  seen,  and  much  more  might  have  been 
said  and  done,  —  but  even  such  days  as  this  must  have  an 
end;  and  the  "  sage  old  gentlemen  of  the  party"  (as  Hor- 
tense  called  them)  would  not  let  the  others  forget  that  they 
had  a  long  fatiguing  ride  home  in  prospect. 

Before  undertaking  that,  however,  they  all  rested  for 
some  time  at  the  village  inn,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  dinner 
that  had  been  prepared ;  especially  the  fine  fresh  trout,  — 
which  forms  the  standing  dish  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  train  of  riders  was  put  in  motion  once  more,  ere  the 
afternoon  was  far  advanced.  When  they  reached  the  beau- 
tiful Pont  de  Sia  (within  a  moderate  distance  of  Luz), 
the  moon  rose  gloriously,  shedding  a  soft  mild  light  on 
every  object;  and  our  friends,  young  and  old,  arrived  at 
home  at  last,  wonderfully  well  after  so  long  and  exciting  a 
day's  excursion. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Journey  to  Cauterets. — The  Sublime  and  the  Eidiculous  on  the 
Grande  Route. — Baths  of  La  Railliere. — Expedition  to  the  Pont 
d'Espagne  and  Lac  de  Gaube. 

AUTUMN  was  now  fairly  set  in;  and  the  "  packing-up  day" 
(as  the  children  called  it)  came  at  last;  when  preparations 
were  to  be  made  for  the  removal  of  the  party  to  Cauterets; 
— the  whole  party,  —  for,  to  the  joy  of  all,  Mademoiselle 
Malan  had  agreed  to  remain  with  them  till  they  should 
finally  quit  the  mountains  for  Pau. 

A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that,  in  order  to  travel 
from  Luz  to  Cauterets,  Mr.  Talbot's  carriage  must  first 
descend  the  gorge  of  Luz;  and  then,  on  arriving  at  Pierre- 
fitte,  would  commence  the  ascent  of  the  gorge  of  Cauterets. 

Their  usual  good  fortune,  as  to  weather,  attended  our 
friends  on  this  occasion;  and  the  early  morning's  journey 
down  the  gorge,  was  as  lovely  as  their  evening's  arrival  at 
Luz  had  been.  Monsieur  D'Herville  had  brought  his  own 
cabriolet  from  Pau,  and  it  was  a  great  treat  to  the  little 
girls  to  be  allowed  to  go  by  turns  with  him  and  Hortense, 
in  that  pleasant  conveyance.  A  very  merry  trio  they  made, 
I  can  tell  you,  on  the  day  they  went  to  Cauterets.  At 
Pierrefitte  they  began  to  ascend  the  side  of  the  western 
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ridge  of  mountains.  The  road  is  beautifully  constructed 
on  the  best  principles  of  engineering,  yet  still  the  ascent  is 
so  rapid,  that  it  proved  very  severe  work  even  for  Monsieur 
D'Herville's  willing  steed.  So,  after  awhile,  the  little  girls 
and  their  kind  friend  got  out  of  the  carriage,  to  relieve  him 
of  some  weight,  and  walked  on  stoutly  by  his  side. 

Many  parts  of  this  fine  gorge  or  valley  of  Cauterets, 
exceeded  in  beauty  all  that  our  young  travellers  had  yet 
seen;  and  there  were,  if  possible,  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  exclamations  of  delight  from  Agnes,  as  one  thing 
after  another  attracted  her  quick  eye.  In  the  middle  of  the 
valley  flows  the  Gave  de  Marcadahou — if  the  term  flows 
may  be  applied  to  a  course  which  consists  of  a  series  of  falls, 
varying  from  two  to  two-hundred  feet  in  depth.  On  each 
side  of  the  stream  are  verdant,  sloping  prairies,  and  walnut- 
orchards,  extending  up  as  high  as  the  ledge  along  which 
the  Cauterets  road  is  carried.  Above  that  ledge  again,  are 
seen  more  pasture  lands,  on  the  almost  perpendicular  sides 
of  the  mountains,  where  it  seemed  incomprehensible  how  the 
cattle  could  keep  their  footing. 

"  And  see,"  said  Hortense,  ie  see  the  magnificent  dark 
forests  of  firs,  up  on  that  mountain  opposite  to  us;  and  how 
the  bare  peaks  above  seem  to  frown  down  upon  us ! " 

But  Agnes's  mind  at  that  time  was  distracted  from  frown- 
ing peaks  and  majestic  forests.  All  her  attention  was  being 
given  to  a  little  peasant-girl,  who  was  pertinaciously  holding 
up  for  sale  (or  rather  as  an  excuse  for  begging)  a  little 
nosegay.  It  was  not  remarkable  for  beauty;  but  the  child's 
arch  look,  and  droll  manner  of  giving  out  a  monotonous 
sort  of  song,  moved  Hortense  and  Agnes  to  bestow  a  sou 
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upon  her  for  the  bouquet.  They  first  made  her,  however, 
repeat  her  song  several  times  over,  that  they  might  get  the 
lines  by  heart:  at  which  the  little  creature  grew  more  and 
more  merry,  and  threw  such  a  comic  expression  into  her 
countenance  as  made  Monsieur  D'Herville  laugh  heartily. 

"  Voici,  Madame,  un  petit  bouquet, 
C'est  moi-me"me  qui  1'ai  fait, 
II  n'est  ni  joli,  ni  bien  fait, 
II  ressemble  a  celle  qui  1'a  fait, 
II  lui  manque  une  fleur, 
C'est  celle  de  votre  coeur." 

"You  must  be  careful  in  singing  these  choice  lines/' 
said  Monsieur  D'Herville,  "  to  give  all  the  original  emphasis 
and  drawls  at  the  different  words,  for  fear  of  spoiling  the 
stanza,  —  which  is  so  very  correctly  measured/'  added  he, 
trying,  in  a  comical  manner,  to  imitate  the  young  per- 
former. 

After  this,  they  resumed  their  places  in  the  cabriolet,  and 
soon  the  road  began  to  slope  gradually  downwards  to  the 
town  of  Cauterets.  The  valley  opened  out  very  beautifully 
just  there;  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  which  now  shone 
out  full  upon  our  travellers,  was  very  agreeable  to  them,  as 
they  had  been  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  through- 
out almost  the  whole  length  of  the  drive. 

Cauterets  is  scarcely  more  than  a  few  long  narrow  streets 
of  hotels  and  lodging-houses;  and  the  various  etablissements 
des  bains  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  glens,  or  gorges,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

After  the  first  good  night's  rest  at  Cauterets,  the  young 
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girls  and  Mademoiselle  Malan  proposed  to  take  a  very  early 
morning's  walk  to  the  baths  of  La  Railliere,  about  a  mile 
off,  on  the  slope  of  a  bare  rugged  mountain,  within  sight 
of  the  town. 

Agnes,  who  was  dressed  first,  had  gone  out  into  the 
balcony,  to  wait  for  her  companions;  and  on  their  arrival, 
she  exclaimed:  "  0  you  are  just  in  time  to  see  it;  —  look! 
—  a  lady  being  carried  in  that  chair,  dressed  only  in  her 
night-clothes ! " 

Truly  enough,  they  beheld  a  figure  in  a  night-cap  and 
flannel-gown,  borne  quickly  along,  by  porteurs,  towards  the 
bath-house. 

Mademoiselle  Malan  smiled  at  the  children's  astonishment; 
and  then  said  they  must  lose  no  time  in  setting  out  on  their 
walk. 

When  at  a  short  distance  from  their  hotel,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  perfect  stream  of  people  and  of  chairs. 
The  whole  street  was  swarming  with  a  motley  crowd  —  all 
going,  in  search  of  health,  to  the  long,  low,  ugly  wooden 
building,  called  Les  Bains  de  la  Railliere. 

f(  0  Mademoiselle,  what  a  droll  mixture  of  all  sorts  of 
persons  there  are,"  cried  Agnes.  "  The  ladies  seem  to 
muffle  themselves  up  in  anything,  — just  to  save  the  trouble 
of  dressing  and  undressing,  I  suppose/' 

"  There  are  two  monks,"  added  Hortense,  "  who  certainly 
look  as  if  a  good  wash  in  the  bath  would  not  be  amiss  for 
them." 

"  And  see/'  said  Mademoiselle  Malan,  "  see  how  many 
stately  Spaniards  there  are  —  stalking  along  as  if  they 
thought  a  great  deal  of  themselves;  though  some  of  them 
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are  so  poor  that  their  cloaks  are  little  better  than  horse- 
cloths." 

"  What  a  rate  the  men  run  at,  with  their  loaded  chairs, 
up  this  long  steep  walk,"  observed  little  Kate;  "  as  if  they 
were  all  in  a  terrible  hurry.  Yet  surely  they  need  not  be 
so  at  this  early  time  in  the  morning." 

"  0  yes,  they  have  no  time  to  lose,"  replied  Mademoi- 
selle Malan,  "because  there  is  only  a  small  number  of  chairs 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  persons  who  use  them. 
Only  about  fifty  chairs  for  I  know  not  how  many  bathers ! 
And  the  same  bearers  go,  sometimes,  six  times  up  and  down, 
in  the  course  of  one  morning.  The  regular  price  for  each 
time  is  one  franc ;  but  some  persons  give  them  a  few  sous 
more,  to  get  themselves  something  to  drink  —  which  indeed 
I  think  they  must  require,  after  so  many  miles  of  this 
trying  path." 

"  I  wonder  there  is  not  more  confusion,"  said  Hortense; 
"  for  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  get  a  chair  just  when  you 
want  it,  early  in  the  morning/' 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  her  friend;  "  the  doctor  settles  that 
matter.  The  chairs  and  their  bearers  all  have  numbers, 
like  hackney  carriages:  every  one  wishing  to  use  them  has 
his  name  and  address  inscribed  in  a  book  by  the  doctor, 
who  then  fixes  the  number  of  the  chair,  and  the  hour  at 
which  it  is  to  call  for  the  patient." 

On  reaching  the  terrace  where  the  long  low  building 
stands,  they  found  the  bathers  flowing  in  and  out  of  the 
doors,  like  bees  from  a  hive.  Mr.  Talbot  and  Monsieur 
d'Herville  also  were  there,  walking  up  and  down,  and 
making  remarks  on  the  passers-by,  which  amused  our  little 
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friends  extremely.  Monsieur  D'Herville  pretended  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  appearance  and  the  feelings  of 
the  invalid  ladies  than  was  really  possible,  considering  that 
not  one  of  them  let  more  than  the  tip  of  her  nose  be  seen 
beyond  her  wrappings.  One  he  declared  had  not  had  her 
proper  sleep,  and  could  not  help  looking  a  little  cross ;  and 
another,  he  was  sure,  had  been  put  into  too  hot  water  by 
some  careless  bathing-woman,  and  had  thereby  become  quite 
brown  and  shrivelled,  like  a  withered  apple. 

"  Look  at  those  three  fine  peasants,  coming  down  the 
mountain,  each  laden  with  an  izzard;  their's  has  been  a 
good  morning's  work,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Talbot,  pointing  to 
three  figures,  who  were  winding  their  way  down  a  glen  that 
opens  near  the  end  of  the  terrace  of  La  Kailliere. 

"  Up  that  beautiful  glen/'  said  Monsieur  D'Herville,  l{  we 
shall  go,  after  breakfast;  for  that  is  the  way  to  the  Pont 
d'Espagne  and  the  Lac  de  Gaube,  which  you  know  we 
intend  visiting  to-day." 

After  breakfast,  accordingly,  all  were  astir,  preparing  for 
the  last  mountain-ride  that  was  to  be  enjoyed  that  season. 
Mrs.  Talbot  was  to  be  taken  in  a  chaise-d-porteurs,  for  fear 
of  over-fatigue. 

"  There  is  the  little  etablissement  that  contains  the  Mont- 
morency  spring,"  said  Mademoiselle  Malan,  soon  after  they 
had  passed  the  wooden  bridge  that  crosses  the  torrent  close 
by  La  Railliere.  "  There  it  is,  up  among  the  trees  on  the 
hill-side.  You  see  there  are  a  great  many  small  bath-houses; 
but  that  one  in  particular  I  shall  never  forget,  because  I 
once  popped  my  hand  into  the  spring  there,  without  enquir- 
ing how  hot  it  was,  and  so  had  it  nearly  scalded,  — besides 
getting  it  covered  with  a  nasty  white  slime." 
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"  This  is  really  a  severe  ascent,"  said  Mr.  Talbot.  "  I 
think  I  will  ease  my  horse  by  walking  a  little  bit  myself 
now.  Kow  rich  the  scenery  is  here !  Every  step  of  the 
the  journey  affords  something  pleasant  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon/' 

"  Yes,  Papa,"  said  Kate,  "this  is  more  beautiful  than  any 
valley  I  have  yet  seen,  I  think;  though  it  is  not  so  wonder- 
ful as  Gavarnie,  nor  so  wild  as  Barreges." 

"  There  are  plenty  of  your  favourite  dark  firs  overhanging 
this  boisterous  stream,  Katie/'  said  Hortense;  "and  don't 
you  observe  what  a  pleasant  scent  comes  from  them?  It  is 
much  nicer  than  the  smell  of  the  box- wood,  which  we  gene- 
rally notice  in  the  mountain-passes." 

11 1  think,  by  the  increasing  roar  of  the  water,"  observed 
Mr.  Talbot,  "  that  we  must  be  getting  near  some  large  fall. 
0  yes !  —  there  are  Monsieur  D'Herville  and  Mama  alight- 
ing, and  going  to  see  it.  Let  us  make  haste  to  overtake 
them." 

On  coming  up  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  they  found 
Mrs.  Talbot  trying  to  place  herself  so  as  to  make  a 
sketch  of  the  magnificent  cataract,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  a  stream  from  the  Lac  de  Gaube  with  the  Gave 
de  Marcadahou.  Across  this  is  thrown  the  Pont  d'Es- 
pagne,  one  of  the  far-famed  beauties  of  the  Pyrenees. 
It  is  a  frail-looking  bridge  of  pine-trunks;  and  when  they 
had  all  dismounted  and  stood  upon  it,  gazing  over  into 
the  abyss  of  waters  below,  the  silence  of  the  young 
people  expressed,  better  than  words  could  have  done,  their 
appreciation  of  the  grandeur  cf  the  scene.  The  rocks,  the 
trees,  the  mossy  banks,  are  all  exquisitely  grouped:  and 
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while  our  travellers  stood  lost  in  admiration,  a  passing  cloud, 
obscuring  the  sun  for  a  few  moments,  heightened  the 
sublime  effect  of  the  stupendous  fall. 

Mrs.  Talbot  said  she  could  not  now  wonder  at  the  enthu- 
siasm expressed  by  a  lady,  who  had  once  given  her  an 
account  of  a  visit  made  to  Cauterets  in  the  month  of  March, 
before  winter  had  disappeared  from  that  valley. 

"  You  remember,"  continued  Mrs.  Talbot  to  her  husband, 

"that  Mrs.  B told  us  that  she  made  her  way  with  a 

guide  as  far  as  this  bridge,  though  the  snow  was  on  the 
ground.  She  said  the  whole  scene  was  beyond  description, 
— the  ground  dazzlingly  white,  in  exquisite  contrast  to  the 
dark  trees,  whose  branches  here  and  there  sparkled  with  the 
frozen  snow  that  clung  to  them." 

"  I  think  Mrs.  B was  very  enterprising  to  have  made 

the  excursion  at  so  unusual  a  period,"  said  Monsieur 
D'Herville;  "  and  she  deserved  the  reward  of  success  in 
attaining  this  point  of  view.  But  now,  my  friends,  it  is 
time  to  proceed  to  the  Lac  de  Gaube.  Don't  you  see  how 
impatient  our  guides  are  looking?" 

Leaving  Mrs.  Talbot  (who,  though  not  at  all  tired  as  yet, 
would  not  venture  any  further),  the  rest  of  the  party  now 
remounted  their  horses,  and,  crossing  the  Pont,  they  turned 
into  a  wood  on  the  mountain-side,  up  a  kind  of  rocky  stair- 
case, hardly  deserving  the  name  of  "  path."  This  precipi- 
tous way  was  rather  trying  to  the  young  ladies'  nerves ;  and 
though  they  were  ashamed  to  say  they  were  frightened,  yet 
Kate  once  or  twice  ventured  to  hint  that  it  would  be  plea- 
santer  to  walk.  But  the  guide's  encouraging  voice  forbade 
her  to  think  of  dismounting;  and  her  father,  too,  assured 
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her  that  the  mountain  ponies  were  equal  to  carrying  in 
safety  a  much  heavier  weight  than  hers. 

"  Besides,  don't  you  see  the  path  is  wet  and  muddy  here," 
said  Monsieur  D'Herville,  "  this  is  what  we  call  the  "  mdu- 
vais  jt?ffs"  (bad  step)  on  the  way  to  the  Lac  de  Gaube ;  but 
we  shall  not  find  all  the  road  like  this.  Indeed,  already, 
see,  we  are  emerging  into  an  enchanting  glen,  with  a  very 
respectable  path  on  one  side  of  it.  Now  you  may  consider 
that  you  are  up  on  the  drawing-room  floor  of  our  mountain- 
range.  And  what  a  splendid  salon  it  is !  I  do  not  think 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  has  such  a  bright  emerald 
carpet  as  that  turf  makes;  and  we  may  say  that  the  shrubs 
of  all  shades  of  brown,  green,  and  yellow,  —  and  the  moss- 
covered  rocks,  white,  grey,  or  red — represent  the  sofas  and 
fautemls  (arm-chairs),  may  we  not,  Katie?" 

This  fun  had  the  desired  result,  making  the  girls  forget 
their  fears. 

"  But,  Monsieur,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  never  saw  in  a  drawing- 
room,  a  river  like  this  Gave  du  Lac,  with  all  its  windings 
and  falls  and  rapids;  besides,  what  will  you  make  of  the 
forests,  and  the  mountains  on  every  side,  and  the  brilliant 
sky  above?" 

So  chatting,  they  proceeded  along  the  beautiful  glen  till 
they  reached  a  grassy  plain,  —  or  rather  a  kind  of  sea  of 
turfy  mounds,  —  beyond  which  the  lovely  sequestered  lake 
was  seen,  with  its  surface  sparkling  where  the  sun's  rays 
fell,  and  the  edges  thrown  into  shade  by  the  lofty  moun- 
tains that  rise  abruptly  all  round.  In  the  background  was 
the  mighty  Vignemale,  with  its  great  glacier  and  its  rocky 
crest. 
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They  wandered  along  the  shore  of  the  clear  placid  lake, 
following  the  path  that  leads  round  it  for  a  considerable 
way,  interested  by  the  prospect,  and  by  the  account  which 
Monsieur  D'Herville  was  giving  of  the  adventures  of  two 
friends  of  his  who  had  crossed  the  lake  to  make  the  ascent 
of  the  Vignemale. 

"  They  had  an  experienced  guide,"  said  he,  "  and  got  on 
very  well  the  first  day,  till  just  as  they  were  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  the  highest  attainable  point  (the  Petit  Pic, 
as  it  is  called)  a  fog  came  on,  and  shut  out  the  whole  view. 
Well,  they  had  provided  themselves  with  blankets;  so,  en- 
sconced in  a  hollow  place,  they  passed  the  night,  up  among 
those  snows,  keeping  up  some  warmth  by  means  of  good 
food,  brandy  and  cigars;  and  rejoicing  in  full  expectation 
of  the  sight  that,  next  morning,  was  to  reward  their  efforts. 
But  alas !  the  morning  was  as  unpropitious  as  the  previous 
day;  and  another  night  was  spent  in  this  chilling  spot  by 
the  persevering  enthusiasts.  When,  however,  a  second 
morning  of  impenetrable  cloud  broke  upon  them,  uncheered 
by  even  one  opening  for  the  sun  to  peep  through,  the  stout- 
hearted fellows  were  obliged  to  give  in.  They  came  down 
the  mountain  very  disconsolate,  as  you  may  suppose." 

"  0  how  very  hard !  How  very  disappointing !  To 
endure  two  such  pinching  nights  in  the  snow,  and  make 
such  exertions,  all  for  nothing  !" 

Mr.  Talbot  now  proposed  entering  the  little  hut,  at  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  where  the  horses  might  get  some  fodder, 
while  the  girls  ate  their  bread  and  fruit,  stretched  on  the 
turf,  in  the  warm  sunshine.  The  gentlemen  asked  the 
owner  of  the  hut  many  questions  about  his  residence  in  that 
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lonely  situation.  He  told  them  that  he  and  his  family 
generally  quit  it  about  the  1st  of  October,  after  which  the 
snow  completely  covers  the  house. 

The  sad  history  of  the  English  bride  and  bridegroom  who 
had  been  accidentally  drowned  in  the  lake,  and  to  whom  a 
tablet  has  been  erected  on  the  water's  edge,  made  the  girls 
quite  mournful  for  a  little  while ;  but  their  spirits  rose  again 
during  the  homeward  ride. 

"  0  mamma,  how  glad  we  shall  be  of  some  dinner," 
said  little  Kate,  as  she  ran  up  to  kiss  her  mother,  on  their 
return  at  a  late  hour  to  the  inn  at  Cauterets :  "  I  think 
looking  about  and  admiring  things  makes  one  feel  quite 
famished." 

'*  To  say  nothing  of  mountain  air,  and  only  bread  and 
fruit  for  luncheon,"  answered  Mrs.  Talbot,  smiling.  "  Well, 
you  see  the  gar$on  seems  to  have  been  aware  what  a  hungry 
party  he  might  expect,  and  the  table  is  most  invitingly 
spread." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Breaking  up  of  the  Summer  Weather.  —  The  hot  Wind.  —  Poor 
Honorine  !  —  A  Souvenir  de  Caulerets.  —  Shepherds'  Watchfires. 
— Partings  and  Meetings.  —  Conclusion. 

AFTER  staying  a  few  days  at  Cauterets,  the  nappy  party, 
that  had  been  so  long  together,  was  obliged  to  break  up; 
for  the  season  was  so  far  advanced,  that  the  weather  was 
becoming  very  unsettled;  and  it  was  considered  imprudent 
to  keep  Mrs.  Talbot  any  longer  away  from  the  mild  climate 
of  Pau. 

There  had  already  been  one  or  two  cold  rainy  days,  — 
preceded,  it  is  true,  and  also  followed,  by  bright,  clear,  hot 
ones,  equal  to  any  day  in  August;  but  it  was  these  very 
changes  that  Mrs.  Talbot  found  most  trying. 

One  morning  when  Sutton  came  to  awake  her  young 
charge,  she  whispered  in  Agnes's  ear  something  which 
made  her  bound  from  the  bed  to  the  window  with  unusual 
eagerness. 

"  Yes,  so  it  is"  cried  she,  clapping  her  hands. 

"  So  it  is  what?"  added  Kate  drowsily. 

"  Why,  the  snow  is  on  the  mountains,  Kate;  come  and 
see  the  snow,  the  beautiful  white  snow ! " 

And  so  it  was,  to  be  sure.  On  the  crests  of  all  the  hills 
lay  the  first  thin  coat  of  their  winter's  clothing.  It  had 
fallen  during  the  night;  but  what  had  fallen  in  the  valley 
had  only  been  rain,  and  the  air  did  not  feel  at  all  colder 
than  one  would  expect  on  an  October  morning. 
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The  next  morning,  however,  was  very  different.  When 
Agnes  opened  her  window  at  an  early  hour  to  catch  the 
fresh  breeze,  she  was  greatly  surprised  by  feeling  a  gust  of 
air  as  hot  as  if  from  a  baker's  oven,  though  as  yet  the  sun 
had  not  made  his  appearance  over  the  mountain-tops.  When 
met  at  the  breakfast-table,  all  the  party  commented  on  this 
singular  circumstanjce,  and  they  then  heard  from  Monsieur 
D'Herville,  that  it  was  a  hot  wind  that  often  comes  over 
the  Pyrenees,  and  is  generally  called  in  French  a  "  vent 
d'Espagne"  (wind  from  Spain). 

'*  It  is  the  same  infliction,"  said  he,  "  from  which  Naples 
suffers  under  the  name  of  Sirocco.  The  people  here  some- 
times call  it  a  "vent  d'Afrique"  (African  wind);  ascribing 
its  temperature  to  the  desert  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
where  it  is  believed  that  it  originates." 

"Whatever  may  be  the  philosophical  solution  of  the 
cause  of  this  discomfort,"  said  Mademoiselle  Malan,  "  I 
am  sure  we  all  shall  agree  about  its  effects.  My  hands  are 
quite  painfully  dry;  and  I  am  so  lazy  that  it  is  a  trouble 
even  to  put  my  breakfast  into  my  mouth." 

"  Well,  Mademoiselle,  it  is  very  funny  to  hear  you  make 
such  a  speech,"  said  Kate,  laughing;  "because  you  are 
almost  never  tired;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  some- 
body confesses  to  being  lazy,  besides  myself;  for  this  morn- 
ing I  was  so  long  dressing  that  Sutton  said  she  quite 
wondered  at  me; — but  the  truth  was,  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
scarcely  move  about  at  all  quick." 

"  And  how  long  will  this  last,  Mademoiselle?"  enquired 
Agnes. 

Her  friend  answered  that  she  had  known  it  continue  for 
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as  much  as  two  or  three  days,  blowing  quite  violently  all 
the  time:  —  "and  as  even  people  of  the  poorer  class,  who 
are  more  hardy  than  you,  my  little  Kate,"  she  added, 
"  suffer  from  this  vent  d'Espagne,  you  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  confess  your  listlessness.  Only  bear  it  patiently,  and  be 
thankful  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still ;  for  if  you 
were  a  poor  working-person,  you  know  you  would  be 
obliged  to  follow  your  daily  calling  in  spite  of  it.  I  don't 
think  you  will  be  able  to  walk  to-day;  but  Hortense  and  I 
(who  are  more  accustomed  to  it)  are  going  out  at  once  to  do 
a  little  shopping." 

So  saying,  and  nodding  rather  mysteriously  to  Hortense, 
she  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Talbot  and  Monsieur  D'Herville  continued  for  some 
time  to  talk  together  on  the  subject  of  the  hot  wind,  and 
on  other  matters  which  the  children  did  not  understand; 
but  by  and  bye,  their  attention  was  attracted  by  hearing 
the  latter  say,  "  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Talbot, 
that  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Hortense  has  a  letter  this  morning 
from  her  mama,  in  which  she  mentions  having  heard  of  the 
death  of  the  blind  woman  you  were  so  kind  as  to  go  and 
see  at  Barreges.  It  seems  that  nothing  could  relieve  her 
pain,  and  she  sank  at  last  from  exhaustion." 

"  Ah,  poor  Honorine !  how  very  unhappy  she  must  be  I" 
exclaimed  Agnes. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  continued  Monsieur  D'Herville;  "  they 
say  it  was  very  touching  to  see  her  at  the  funeral,  weeping 
and  crying  aloud.  And  for  days  afterwards  she  could  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  eat  anything." 

"  And  how  will  she  get  back  to  Pau  all  alone?"  asked 
Kate,  very  nearly  crying. 
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"  Her  husband  went  to  fetch  her  home,"  replied  Monsieur 
D'Herville,  "  and  I  hope  he  and  the  children  will  be  able 
to  comfort  her;  but  they  will  all  feel  the  loss  of  their  good 
Ursule." 

This  rather  sad  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  re- 
turn of  Mademoiselle  Malan  and  Hortense.  They  said 
they  had  been  " purchasing  a  Souvenir  de  Cauterets" 

"  It  is  something  for  you,  Mrs.  Talbot,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Malan;  and  greatly  did  the  children  stare  when  she  added, 
that,  having  seen  how  well  the  chaise-a-porteurs  suited  her 
friend,  she  had  been  to  enquire  if  there  were  not  one  to  be 
found ;  and  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  one,  and 
also  with  a  pair  of  stout  peasants  who  would  be  happy  to 
accompany  her  to  Pau,  and  be  as  useful  as  possible  through 
the  ensuing  winter. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  words,  Hortense  (who  had 
stood  back,  hiding  something  under  her  cloak)  came  for- 
ward and  displayed  an  elegant  miniature  chair,  suspended 
between  two  doll-bearers  in  proper  costume ! 

At  this  sight  the  girls  fell  into  fits  of  laughter,  and  no- 
thing was  heard  but  "  0  how  very  droll  !  and  how 
pretty!"  and,  "  There  is  the  lady  inside  wrapped  in  her 
dressing-gown"  (pointing  to  a  little  doll  so  dressed).  u  And 
do  look  at  the  men's  long  curls  hanging  down  below  their 
berets  ;  and  see  their  scarlet  sashes !  And  what  stifFstrange 
figures  they  do  look,  with  the  leathern  straps  dangling  from 
their  shoulders ! " 

Then  came  another  burst  of  merriment,  as,  in  trying  to 
stick  the  pretty  toy  up  on  the  table,  one  of  the  men  tum- 
bled off,  dragging  the  chair  after  him ;  and  the  poor  little 
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lady-doll  was  "  hurled  into  the  abyss  below,"  as  Agnes 
said,  —  adding,  at  the  same  time,  "  Only  fancy,  if  poor  Mama 
should  go  out  on  a  slippery  day  at  Pau,  and  such  another 
downfall  take  place !  " 

Late  in  the  evening,  when  Hortense  and  her  two  little 
companions  were  amusing  themselves  by  looking  once  again 
over  Mrs.  Talbot's  sketch-book,  and  recalling  all  the  happy 
and  memorable  days  on  which  the  drawings  had  been  made, 
they  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  Mademoiselle  Malan's 
calling  them  to  the  window,  where  she  wished  to  point  out 
to  them  something  remarkable  on  the  mountains. 

"  Don't  you  see  a  light  up  there,"  said  she;  "  high,  high 
up  and  far,  far  away  ?" 

"  0  yes; — it  looks  like  a  fire,  and  a  great  deal  of  red-hot 
smoke"  said  Agnes. 

"  Well;  that  is  one  of  the  fires  the  shepherds  light,  to 
scare  away  the  bears  and  wolves,"  replied  her  friend. 
"  And  now,  hark  !  —  don't  you  hear  a  faint  wailing  noise? 
That  is  one  of  the  men  blowing  a  horn  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. These  are  unmistakeable  signs  of  approaching 
winter." 

"  But  surely  it  is,  as  yet,  rather  early  in  the  season  for 
them  to  begin  their  fires,"  observed  Mr.  Talbot. 

"  Why  yes;  but  I  do  not  wonder  they  have  already  taken 
their  precautions  againsta  night  attack,"  said  Monsieur  D'Her- 
ville;  "  for  I  was  told  just  now,  by  a  peasant,  that  a  wolf 
and  a  bear  had  both"  been  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Luz,  nearly  a  fortnight  ago/' 

The  next  morning  our  friends  bade  farewell  to  Cauterets. 
They  were  all  to  travel  in  the  same  way  as  hitherto,  till 
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they  should  reach  Lourdes.  But  there,  their  agreeable  com- 
panion, Mademoiselle  Malan,  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
diligence,  which  was  to  convey  her  home  to  Bagneres; 
while  the  rest  of  the  travellers  would  be  proceeding  to 
Gelos  and  to  Pan. 

The  autumn  tints  made  the  Valley  of  Argelez  more  than 
usually  lovely;  and  many  objects  seemed  quite  fresh  to 
them,  on  account  of  their  travelling  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  of  their  former  journey.  Still,  they  all  sighed 
at  turning  their  backs  on  those  beautiful  mountains  among 
which  they  had  been  so  long  residing. 

"Mama,  I  feel  quite  an  affection  for  them,"  said  Agnes; 
"  particularly  now  I  know  so  many  of  them  by  name  as 
well  as  by  sight." 

"  Yes,  we  shall  look  at  them  from  Pau  as  if  they  were 
some  old  friends,"  added  Kate. 

There  were  some  few  more  sighs  when  the  Castle  of 
Lourdes  was  seen  on  its  high  rocky  position,  as  the  children 
remembered  that  they  must  now  say  their  last  words  to 
their  dear  "  Mademoiselle,"  and  receive  her  last  caresses. 
They  felt  comforted,  however,  by  hearing  a  half-promise 
given  by  her  to  their  mama  of  paying  them  a  visit  in  Pau  at 
Christmas  time,  when  (Mr.  Talbot  said)  she  should  taste 
some  real  English  plum-pudding. 

So  they  talked  away  merrily  at  the  last,  and  before  part- 
ing, Mademoiselle  Malan  arranged  that  she  should  have  a 
French  letter  every  week  from  her  little  English  friends, 
—  which  she  would  return  to  them  corrected,  together  with 
her  answer. 

The  Bagneres  diligence  was  soon  ready;  and,  when  Made- 
moiselle Malan  was  snugly  ensconced  in  the  coupe,  it  went 
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off,  with  the  usual  cracking  of  the  whip  and  spluttering  of 
the  horses. 

The  two  carriages  now  took  the  road  that  goes  by  Le- 
stelle,  where  the  bridge  of  Bettaram,  with  its  single  arch, 
clothed  and  festooned  with  ivy,  forms  so  beautiful  an  object. 

Evening  was  closing  in,  when  they  began  to  catch  sight 
of  Pau;  and,  for  fear  Mrs.  Talbot  should  suffer  from  expo- 
sure to  the  night-air,  her  carriage  did  not  stay  more  than  a 
few  minutes  before  the  gate  of  the  Maison  D'Herville,  where, 
as  the  cabriolet  rolled  in,  the  whole  family  rushed  out  to 
have  one  glimpse  of  the  plump,  sun-bronzed  faces,  the  girls 
were  bringing  home  with  them,  and  the  improved  looks  of 
their  mother. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  passed  the  bridge  of  Juran^on, 
and  up  the  street,  and  drove  into  the  little  court-yard  of  the 

Maison  -,  where  their  faithful  servant,  Gracieuse, 

stood  —  looking  the  picture  of  happiness  —  at  the  return  of 
the  absentees. 

None  of  them  were  too  tired,  even  at  that  moment,  for 
entertaining  pleasant  anticipations  and  busy  projects,  with 
regard  to  the  coming  winter  in  Pau ;  and  many  were  the 
hopes  that  were  expressed,  that  it  might  be  as  happily  and 
as  profitably  spent,  as  had  been  this  delightful  summer  in 
the  Pyrenees. 


Of  the  songs  sung  by  the  Pyrenean  guides  and  shepherds,  the 
most  celebrated  and  most  popular  is  the  following. — For  the  benefit 
of  young  English  readers,  we  give  a  rough  translation  of  the 
verses. — 
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BEARNAIS. 

La  haiit  sus  las  mountagnes  u  pastou  malhurous, 
Sedut  aii  p£  d'u  haii,  bagnat  de  pious, 
Sounyabe  aii  cambiamen  de  sas  amous. 

Co  leouye,  co  boulatye,  dize  1'infortunat 
La  tendresse  et  1'amou  que  you  t'ey  dat 
Soun  aco  lous  rebouts  qu'ey  meritat? 

Despuch  t'es  accoustad  dab  yen  de  condition 
As  pres  u  ta  haout  bol,  que  ma  mayson 
N'ey  prou  haute  enta  tu  d'u  cabiron. 

Las  richesses  d'ou  raounde  non  he'n  que  da  turmen 
E  lou  plus  bel  Segnou  dab  son  argen 
Non  baou  pas  u  pastou  qui  biou  counten. 

De  richesses  me  passi,  d'aunous,  de  qualitat, 
You  nou  souy,  qu'u  pastou,  ma  non  n'y  a  nat 
Qui  n'eus  surpassi  touts  en  amistat. 

Adiou,  co  de  tigresse,  pastoure  chens  amou 
Gambia,  be  pos  cambia  de  serbitou 
Yamen  non  'u  troubaras  u  taou  coum  you. 

ENGLISH. 

Up  there  on  the  mountain  an  unhappy  shepherd, 
At  the  foot  of  a  beech-tree,  drowned  in  tears, 
Thought  of  the  inconstancy  of  her  he  loved. 

Heart  full  of  levity,  cried  this  unfortunate, 
For  the  tender  love  I  bore  to  thee, 
Are  these  the  returns  I  have  merited? 

Since  that  thou  consortest  with  people  of  quality, 
Thou  hast  held  thy  proud  head  so  very  high, 
That  my  humble  roof  seems  too  low  for  thee. 

But  the  riches  of  the  world  produce  only  misery; 

And  the  finest  lord  with  all  his  money 

Is  not  better  than  a  shepherd  who  lives  contentedly. 

I  can  do  without  riches,  honour,  and  quality ; 
I  am  but  a  poor  shepherd,  yet  there  is  nobody 
That  I  do  not  surpass  in  love  and  fidelity. 

Adieu,  thou  tiger-hearted,  shepherdess  without  love; 

Change,  as  oft  as  thou  wilt,  thy  slave; 

A  heart  such  as  mine  thou  'It  ne'er  again  have. 
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"  The  volume  is  replete  with  valuable  and  interesting  information ;  and  we  cordially 

|    recommend  it  as"a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  school-room,  and  entertaining  companion  in  the 

1    library." — Morning  Pott. 
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The  Day  of  a  Baby  Boy ; 

A  Story  for  a  Young  Child.    By  E.  BERGER.    With  Illustrations  by 
JOHN  ABSOLON.    Price  2s.  Qd.  cloth,  plain;  3*.  6rf.  coloured, gilt  edges. 
"  A  sweet  little  book  for  the  nursery."—  Chrit tian  Times. 

Cat  and  Dog; 

Or,  Memoirs  of  Puss  and  the  Captain.    A  Story  founded  on  fact.    By 
the  Author  of  "  The  Doll  and  her  Friends."    Illustrated  by  H.  WEIB. 
3rd  Edition.     Price  2s.  6e/.  cloth,  plain ;  3s.  6<L  coloured,  gilt  edges. 
"  The  author  of  this  amusing  little  tale  is,  evidently,  a  keen  observer  of  nature.    The 

illustrations  are  well  executed ;  and  the  moral,  which  points  the  tale,  is  conveyed  in  the 

most  attractive  form." — Britannia. 

The  DoU  and  Her  Friends; 

Or,  Memoirs  of  the  Lady  Seraphina.  With  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 
2nd  Edition,  small  4to.,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  plain;  3s.  6d.  coloured. 

ALFRED    CROWQUILL'S   COMICAL  BOOKS. 

Uniform  in  size  with  "  The  Struwvrelpeter." 

Picture  Fables. 

Written  and  Illustrated  with  Sixteen  large  coloured  Plates  by  ALFRED 
CROWQUILL.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  Careless  Chicken; 

By  the  BARON  KRAKKMSIDES;  With  Sixteen  large  coloured  Plates, 
by  ALFRED  CBOWQUILL.  4to.,  2s.  6<f. 

Funny  Leaves  for  the  Younger  Branches. 

By  the  BARON  KRAKEMSIDES,  of  Burstenoudelafen  Castle.  Illustrated 
by  ALFRED  CROWQUILL.  4to.,  coloured  plates,  2s.  Qd. 

Scripture  Histories  for  Little  Children. 

By  the  author  of  "  Mamma's  Bible  Stories,"  etc.  With  Sixteen  Illus- 
trations, by  JOHN  GILBERT.  3s.  plain;  4s.  6</.  coloured. 

CONTENTS. — The  History  of  Joseph — History  of  Moses — History  of  our 
Saviour— The  Miracles  of  Christ. 

The  Family  Bible  Newly  Opened ; 

With  Uncle  Goodwin's  account  of  it.  By  JEFFERYS  TAYLOR,  author 
of  "  A  Glance  at  the  Globe,"  "  The  Young  Islanders,"  etc.  Frontis- 
piece by  JOHN  GILBERT.  Fcap.  8vo.,  3s.  6rf.  cloth. 

"  A  very  good  account  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  adapted  to  the  tastes,  feelings,  and  intel- 
ligence or  young  people." — Educational  Times. 

"  Parents  will  also  find  it  a  great  aid  in  the  religious  teaching  of  their  families."— Edin- 
burgh Witness. 
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Clarissa  Donnelly; 

Or,  The  History  of  an  Adopted  Child.  By  GERALDINE  E.  JEWSBURY, 
with  an  Illustration  by  JOHN  ABSOLOX.  Foolscap  8vo.,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

'  With  wonderful  power,  only  to  be  matched  by  as  admirable  a  simplicity,  Miss  Jewsbury 
has  narrated  the  history  of  a  child.  For  nobility  of  purpose,  for  simple,  nervous  writine, 
and  for  artistic  construction,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  day." — Lady's 
Companion. 

Kate  and  Rosalind; 

Or,  Early  Experiences.  By  the  author  of  "  Quicksands  on  Foreign 
Shores,"  etc.  With  an  Illustration  by  J.  GILBERT.  Fcap.  8vo.,  price 
35.  6<f.  cloth. 

"  A  book  of  unusual  merit.    The  story  is  exceedingly  well  told,  and  the  characters 
drawn  with  a  freedom  and  boldness  seldom  met  with." — Church  of  England  Quarterly. 


are 

ircA  of  England  Quarterly. 

"  We  have  not  room  to  exemplify  the  skill  with  which  Puseyism  is  tracked  and  detected. 
The  Irish  scenes  are  of  an  excellence  that  has  not  been  surpassed  since  the  best  davs  of 
Miss  Edgeworth."— Frater'i  Magazine. 


Good  in  Everything; 


Or,  The  Early  History  of  Gilbert  Harland.  By  MRS.  BABWELL, 
Author  of  '*  Little  Lessons  for  Little  Learners,"  etc.  Illustrated  by 
JOHN  GILBERT.  Royal  1 6mo.,  cl.  3*.  6rf.  plain ;  4*.  6rf.,  cold.,  gilt  edges. 

"  The  moral  of  this  exquisite  little  tale  will  do  more  good  than  a  thousand  set  tasks 
abounding  with  dry  and  uninteresting  truisms." — Bell's  Messenger. 

Stories  of  Julian  and  his  Playfellows. 

Written  by  His  MAMMA.  With  Illustrations  by  JOHN  ABSOLON. 
Small  4to.,  2s.  6d.,  plain;  3s.  6d.}  coloured,  gilt  edges. 

Tales  from  Catland ; 

Written  for  Little  Kittens  by  an  OLD  TABBY.  With  Four  Illustrations 
by  H.  WEIR,  Third  Edit.  Small  4to.,  2s.  6d.  plain;  3s.  6d.  coloured. 

The  Wonders  of  Home,  in  Eleven  Stories. 

By  GRANDFATHER  GREY.  Second  Edition.  With  Illustrations. 
Royal  16mo.,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth;  4s.  6dL  coloured. 

CONTENTS, — 1.  The  Story  of  a  Cup  of  Tea. — 2.  A  Lump  of  Coal. — 3. 
Some  Hot  Water.— 4.  A  Piece  of  Sugar.— 5.  The  Milk  Jug.— 6.  A 
Pin.— 7.  Jenny's  Sash.— 8.  Harry's  Jacket.— 9.  A  Tumbler.— 10.  A 
Knife.— 11.  This  Book. 

"  The  idea  is  excellent,  and  its  execution  equally  commendable.    The  subjects  are  well 
selected,  and  are  very  happily  told  in  a  light  yet  sensible  manner."—  Weekly  Kew*. 
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WORKS    BY  MRS    R.   LEE. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals. 

By  Mrs.  R.  LEE  (formerly  Mrs.  Bowdich),  with  Illustrations  by 
H.  WEIR.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.,  5s.  cloth. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Birds, 

REPTILES,  and  FISHES.   Illustrated  by  H.  WEIR.  Fcap.  8vo.,  5s.  cl. 

"  Amusing,  instructive,  and  ably  written." — Literary  Gazette. 

"Mrs.  Lee's  authorities— to  name  only  one,  Professor  Owen — are,  for  the  most  part, 
first  rate.'— Athenceum. 

Playing  at  Settlers;  or,  the  Faggot  House. 

With  Illustrations  by   GILBERT.      2s.  6d.   cloth;  3s.  6d,  coloured. 
"  A  pleasant  story,  drawn  from  the  reminiscences  of  the  author's  own  child-life." — The 
Press. 

Twelve    Stories    of    the    Sayings   and   Doings   of 

ANIMALS.  With  Four  Illustrations  by  J.  W.  ARCHER.  2nd  Edi- 
tion, small  4to.,  cloth  2s.  6d.  plain;  3s.  &d.  coloured,  gilt  edges. 

"  It  is  just  such  books  as  this  that  educate  the  imagination  of  children,  and  enlist  their 
sympathies  for  the  brute  creation." — Nonconformist. 

Adventures  in  Australia; 

Or,  the  Wanderings  of  Captain  Spencer  in  the  Bush  and  the  Wilds; 

containing  accurate  descriptions  of  the  Habits  of  the  Natives,  and  the 

Natural  Productions  and  Features  of  the  Country.     Second  Edition. 

With  Illustrations  by  J.  S.  PROUT.     Fcap.  8vo.,  5s.  cloth. 
"  The  work  cannot  fail  to  achieve  an  extensive  popularity." — Art  Journal. 
"  This  volume  should  find  a  place  in  every  school  library  ;  and  it  will,  we  are  sure,  be  a 
very  welcome  and  useful  prize." — Educational  Times. 

Familiar  Natural  History. 

With  Forty-two  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  HARRISON  WEIR, 
Small  4to.,  cloth 3s.  6d.  plain;  6s.  coloured  gilt  edges. 

The  African  Wanderers ; 

Or,  the  Adventures  of  Carlos  and  Antonio;  with  Descriptions  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Western  Tribes,  and  the  Natural  Produc- 
tions of  the  Country.  3rd  Edit.  With  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo.,  5s.  cl. 

"  For  fascinating  adventure,  and  rapid  succession  of  incident,  the  volume  is  equal  to  any 
relation  of  travel  we  ever  read.  It  exhibits  marked  ability  as  well  as  extensive  knowledge, 
and  deserves  perusal  from  all  ages." — Britannia. 

"  In  strongly  recommending  this  admirable  work  to  the  attention  of  young  readers,  we 
feel  that  we  are  rendering  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  African  civilization."— Patriot. 
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WORKS    BY  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 

Manco,  the  Peruvian  Chief; 

Or,  the  Adventures  of  an  Englishman  in  the  Country  of  the  Incas. 
With  Illustrations  by  CARL  SCHMOLZE.  Fcap.  8vo.,  5s.  cloth. 

"  A  capital  book  ;  the  story  being  one  of  much  interest,  and  presenting  a  good  account 
of  the  history  and  institutions,  the  customs  and  manners,  of  the  country." — Literary  Gazette. 

Mark  Seaworth; 

A  Tale  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Illustrated  by  J.  ABSOLON.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

"  No  more  interesting,  nor  more  safe  book,  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  yonth ;  and 
to  boys  especiaUy, '  Mark  Seaworth'  will  be  a  treasure  of  delight."— Art  Journal. 

Peter  the  Whaler; 

His  early  Life  and  Adventures  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  Second  Edition. 
With  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.,  5*.  cloth. 

"  A  better  present  for  a  boy  of  an  active  turn  of  mind  could  not  be  found.    The  tone  of 
the  book  is  manly,  healthful,  and  vigorous. "—  Weekly  News. 

"  A  book  which  the  old  may,  but  which  the  young  must,  read  when  they  have  once 
begun  it." — Athenceum. 

Blue  Jackets; 

Or,  Chips  of  the  Old  Block.  A  Narrative  of  the  Gallant  Exploits  o  f 
British  Seamen,  and  of  the  principal  Events  in  the  Naval  Service 
during  the  Reign  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
Post  8vo. ;  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  more  acceptable  testimonial  than  this  to  the  valour  and  enterprise  of  the  British 
Navy,  has  not  issued  from  the  press  for  many  years."— Tfie  Critic. 


Rhymes  of  Royalty. 

The  History  of  England  in  Verse,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
reign  of  QUEEN  VICTORIA;  with  an  Appendix,  comprising  a  summary 
of  the  leading  events  in  each  reign.  Fcap.  8vo.,  with  an  Elegant 
Frontispiece.  Price  2s.  6rf.  cloth. 

Tales  of  School  Life. 

By  AGNES  LOUDON,  Author  of  "  Tales  for  Young  People."  With  Four 
beautiful  Illustrations  by  JOHN  ABSOLON.  Second  Edition.  Royal 
16mo.,  price  2s.  GcL  plain;  3s.  6d.  coloured. 

"  These  reminiscences  of  school  days  will  be  recognised  as  truthful  pictures  of  every-day 
occurrence.  The  style  is  colloquial  and  pleasant,  and  therefore  well  suited  to  those  for 
whose  perusal  it  is  intended,"— Atherueum. 
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Kit  Barn's  Adventures; 

Or,  the  Yarns  of  an  Old  Mariner.  By  MART  COWDEN  CLARKE.  With 
Illustrations  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  Fcap.  8vo.,  price  3*.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  more  captivating  volume  for  juvenile  recreative  reading  we  never  remember  to  have 
seen." — Standard  of  Freedom. 

"  Cruikshank's  illustrations  are  worthy  of  his  genius.  There  is  a  giant  and  a  dwarf, 
which  he  never  could  have  drawn,  if  he  had  not  lived  in  fairy  land." — Examiner. 

E  very-Day  Things; 

Or,  Useful  Knowledge  respecting  the  principal  Animal,  Vegetable,  and 
Mineral  Substances  in  common  use.  Written  for  Young  Persons,  by 
A  LADY.  18mo.,  2s.  cloth. 

"  A  little  encycTopaedia  of  useful  knowledge,  deserving  a  place  in  every  juvenile  library." 
— Evangelical  Magazine. 


The  History  of  a  Family ; 


Or,  Religion  our  best  Support.  With  an  Illustration  by  JOHN  ABSOLON. 
Fcap.  8vo.,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  natural  and  gracefully  written  story,  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  Scriptural  piety,  and 
well  calculated  to  foster  just  views  of  life  and  duty.  We  hope  it  will  find  its  way  into 
many  English  homes." — Englishwoman's  Magazine. 

Facts  from  the  World  of  Nature ; 

ANIMATE  and  INANIMATE.  Part  1.  The  Earth.  Part  2.  The 
Waters.  Part  3.  Atmospheric  Phenomena.  Part  4.  Animal  Life. 
By  Mrs.  LOUDON.  With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a 
beautiful  Frontispiece  engraved  on  Steel.  Fcap.  8vo.,  price  5*.  cloth. 

"  A  volume  as  charming  as  it  is  useful."—  Church  and  State  Gazette. 

'*  The  young  reader  is  conducted  through  each  region  of  creation,  and  has  its  chief  won- 
ders unfolded  to  him  by  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  guides."— Manchester  Examiner. 

The  First  Book  of  Geography ; 

Specially  adapted  as  a  Text  Book  for  Beginners,  and  as  a  Guide  to  the 
Young  Teacher.  By  HUGO  REID,  author  of  "  Elements  of  Astronomy," 
etc.  Second  Edition,  revised.  18mo.,  price  Is.  sewed. 

"  One  of  the  most  sensible  little  books  on  the  subject  of  Geography  we  have  met  with." 
— Educational  Times. 

Visits  to  Beech  wood  Farm; 

Or,  Country  Pleasures,  and  Hints  for  Happiness  addressed  to  the 
Young.  By  CATHERINE  M.  A.  COUPER.  Four  beautiful  Illustrations 
by  ABSOLON.  Small  4to.,  price  3*.  6ef.,  plain. 
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WARIN    DE   LA  VOYE'S   ELEMENTARY   FRENCH   WORKS. 

Les  Jeunes  Narrateurs; 

On  Petits  Contes  Moraux.     With  a  Key  to  the  difficult  words  and 
phrases.     18mo.,  price  2s.  cloth. 

The  Pictorial  French  Grammar; 

For  the  Use  of  Children.    With  Eighty  Illustrations.    Royal  i  6mo., 
price  2s.  illuminated  cloth. 


WORKS    BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MAMMA'S  BIBLE  STORIES. 

Fanny  and  her  Mamma  ; 

Or,  Lessons  for  Children.  In  which  it  is  attempted  to  bring  Scriptural 
Principles  into  daily  practice;  with  Hints  on  Nursery  Discipline.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  GILBERT.  Second  Edition.  16mo.,  price  2s.  &d.  cloth; 
3s.  6d.  coloured,  gilt  edges. 

Bible  Scenes  ; 

Or,  Sunday  Employment  for  Very  Little  Children.  Consisting  of 
Twelve  Coloured  Illustrations  on  Cards,  and  the  History  written  in 
Simple  Language.  In  a  neat  box.  Price  3s.  6d.;  or  dissected  as  a 
Puzzle,  price  6s.  6d. 


FIRST  SERIES.— JOSEPH. 

SECOND  SERIES— OUR  SAVIOUR. 


THIRD  SERIES.— MOSES. 
FOURTH  SERIES.— MIRACLES 


OF  CHRIST. 

Mamma's  Bible  Stories, 

For  her  Little  Boys  and  Girls.     Ninth  and  cheaper  Edition.    Twelve 
Engravings.     2s.  6d.  cloth;  3s.  6d.  coloured^  gilt  edges. 

A  Sequel  to  Mamma's  Bible  Stories. 

Third  Edition.     Twelve  Engravings.    Price  3s.  6<f.  cloth. 

Short  and  Simple  Prayers, 

For  the  Use  of  Young  Children.      With  Hymns.    Fourth  Edition. 
Square  16mo.,  price  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


"  w  en  aaaptea  to  tne  capacities  or  children— beginning  with  the  simplest  forms  which 
the  youngest  child  may  lisp  at  its  mother's  knee,  and  proceeding  with  those  suited  to  its    i 
gradually  advancing  age.     Special  prayers,  designed  for  particular  circumstances  and 
occasions,  are  added.    We  cordially  recommend  the  book." — Christian  Guardian. 
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The  Wonder  Seeker; 

Or,  The  History  of  Charles  Douglas.  By  M.  F.  TYTLER.  With  Illus- 
trations by  ABSOLON.  Third  Thousand.  Fcap.  8vo.,  price  3*.  6d.  cloth; 
4*.  6cf.,  coloured,  gilt  edges. 

Early  Days  of  English  Princes. 

By  Mrs.  RUSSELL  GRAY.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Duchess  of 
Roxburghe.  With  Illustrations  by  JOHN  FRANKLIN.  Small  4to., 
price  3s.  6d.,  tinted  plates,  4s.  6d.,  coloured.  Cloth. 

Glimpses  of  Nature ; 

And  Objects  of  Interest  described  during  a  Visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Designed  to  assist  and  encourage  Young  Persons  in  forming  habits  of 
observation.  By  Mrs.  LOCDON.  Second  Edition,  with  additional 
Illustrations,  and  a  new  Chapter  on  Shells.  16mo.,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  We  could  not  recommend  a  more  valuable  little  volume.    It  is  full  of  information,  con- 
veyed in  the  most  agreeable  manner." — Literary  Gazette. 

Home  Amusements. 

A  Collection  of  Riddles,  Charades,  Conundrums,  Parlour  Games,  and 
Forfeits.  New  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  Price  2s.  6<f.  cloth. 

The  Celestial  Empire; 

or,  Points  and  Pickings  of  Information  about  China  and  the  Chinese. 
By  the  Author  of  "Paul  Preston,"  "  Soldiers  and  Sailors,"  etc.  With 
Twenty  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo.,  price  3s.  6d,  cloth. 

"  This  very  handsome  volume  contains  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  information." — 
diurch  and  State  Gazette. 

The  Silver  Swan; 

A  Fairy  Tale.  By  MADAME  DE  CHATELAIN.  Illustrated  by  JOHN 
LEECH.  Small  4to.,  price  2s.  Qd.  plain;  3s.  Qd.  coloured. 

"  The  moral  is  in  the  good,  broad.unmistakeable  style  of  the  best  fairy  period." — Athenaeum. 

"  The  story  is  written  with  excellent  taste  and  sly  humour." — Atlat. 

The  Young  Jewess  and  her  Christian  School-fellows. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Rhoda,"  etc.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  GILBERT. 
16mo.,  price  Is.  6<f.  cloth. 

"  Peculiarly  adapted  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  young  persons  the  powerful  efficacy 
of  example."— Englishman's  Magazine. 

Rhoda ; 

Or,  The  Excellence  of  Charity.  Third  Edition.  With  Three  Illus- 
trations by  WILLIAMS.  Square  16mo,,  price  2s.  cloth. 

"  Not  only  adapted  for  children,  but  many  parents  might  derive  great  advantage  from 
studying  its  simple  truths." — Churdi  and  State  Gazette. 
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Stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  - 

On  an  improved  plan.  By  the  Rev.  B.  H.  DRAPER.  With  48  En- 
gravings. Fifth  Edition.  Price  5*.  cloth. 

Wars  of  the  Jews, 

As  related  by  JOSEPHUS;  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Young  Persons, 
and  illustrated  with  24  Engravings.  Fifth  Edition.  Price  4s.  6d.  cl. 

True  Stories  from  Ancient  History, 

Chronologically  arranged  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Death 
of  Charlemagne.  By  the  Author  of  "  Always  Happy,"  etc.  Eleventh 
Edition.  24  Engravings.  12mo.  Price  5s.  cloth. 

True  Stories  from  Modern  History, 

Chronologically  arranged  from  the  Death  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
present  Time.  Eighth  Edition. '  24  Engravings.  12mo.,  5s.  cloth. 

True  Stories  from  English  History, 

Chronologically  arranged  from  the  Invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Present  Time.  Sixth  Edition.  36  Engravings.  5*.  cloth. 

Trimmer's  Concise  History  of  England, 


First  Steps  in  Scottish  History, 

By  Miss  RODWELL,  Author  of  "  First  Steps  to  English  History,"  etc. 
With  10  Illustrations  by  WEIGALL.  3s.  6d.  plain;  4s.  6rf.  coloured. 

The  Prince  of  ^Yales'  Primer. 

Dedicated  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  New  Edition,  with  300 
Engravings.  Price  60?.;  or  Title,  Frontispiece,  and  Cover  printed  in 
Gold  and  Colours,  Is. 

Anecdotes  of  Kings. 

Selected  from  History;  or,  Gertrude's  Stories  for  Children.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  Engravings,  2s.  Bd.  plain ;  3s.  6d.  coloured. 

Bible  Illustrations; 

Or,  a  Description  of  Manners  and  Customs  peculiar  to  the  East,  and 
especially  Explanatory  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  B.  H. 
DRAPER.  With  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  by  Dr.  KITTO, 
Editor  of  "  The  Pictorial  Bible."  Price  3s.  6<f.  cloth,  " 
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The  British  History  briefly  told, 

and  a  Description  of  the  Ancient  Customs,  Sports,  and  Pastimes  of  the 
English.  With  full-length  Portraits  of  the  Sovereigns  in  their  proper 
Costumes,  and  18  other  Engravings.  Price  3s.  6rf.  cloth. 

Facts  to  correct  Fancies; 

Or,  Short  Narratives  compiled  from  the  Biography  of  Remarkable 
Women.  By  a  MOTHER.  With  Engravings,  3*.  6d.  plain;  4s.  6d.  coloured. 

Key  to  Knowledge ; 

Or,  Things  in  Common  Use  simply  and  shortly  Explained.  By  a 
MOTHER,  Author  of  "  Always  Happy,"  etc.  Twelfth  Edition.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Price  3s.  6d.  coloured. 

The  Mine; 

Or,  Subterranean  Wonders.  An  Account  of  the  Operations  of  the 
Miner  and  the  Products  of  his  Labours.  By  the  late  Rev.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 
Sixth  Edition.  With  Corrections  and  Additions  by  Mrs.  LODDON. 
45  new  Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings.  Price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Ship  ; 

A  Description  of  different  kinds  of  Vessels,  the  Origin  of  Ship-building, 
a  Brief  Sketch  of  Naval  Affairs,  with  the  Distinctive  Flags  of  different 
Nations,  and  numerous  illustrative  Engravings.  By  the  late  Rev. 
ISAAC  TAYLOR.  Fifth  Edition.  Edited  by  M.  H.  BARKER,  Esq., 
"  The  Old  Sailor."  Price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED   SERIES. 
In  Super-Royal  16wio.,  beautifully  printed,  price  6d.  each  plain,  Is.  coloured. 

1.  BRITISH  ANIMALS,  First  Series. 

2.  BRITISH  ANIMALS,  Second  Series. 


3.  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

4.  FOREIGN  ANIMALS,  First  Series. 

5.  FOREIGN  ANIMALS,  Second  Sei-ies. 


Illustrated  by  H.  WEIR; 

and  Descriptions  by 

Mrs.  LEE. 


6.  FOREIGN  BIRDS. 

7.  THE  FARM  AND  ITS  SCENES. 

8.  THE  DIVERTING  HISTORY   OF  JOHN  GILPIN,  with  Six 

Illustrations  by  WATTS  PHILLIPS. 

9.  THE  PEACOCK  AT  HOME,  AND  BUTTERFLY'S  BALL. 

Illustrated  bv  H.  WEIR. 

10.  THE  HISTORY  OF  JOSEPH.  }       „    .,      .    ..         . 

11.  THE  HISTORY  OF  MOSES.  I   wJg  the  ,A°t.h,or  °J 

12.  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR.    (      yuax°M^^ 

13.  THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST.  nes'    etc< 
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THE  FAVOURITE   LIBRARY. 

A  Series  of  Works  for  the  Young,  complete  in  Twelve  Volumes,  each  with 
an  Illustration  by  a  well  known  Artist,  in  fancy  boards  1*.,  or  extra 
cloth,  gilt,  Is.  6<L 

1.  THE  ESKDALE  HERD  BOY.    By  LADY  STODDART. 

2.  MRS.  LEICESTER'S  SCHOOL.  By  CHARLES  and  MART  LAMB. 

3.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROBINS.    By  MRS.  Trimmer. 

4.  MEMOIR  OF  BOB,  THE  SPOTTED  TERRIER. 

5.  KEEPER'S  TRAVELS  IN  SEARCH  OF  HIS  MASTER. 

6.  THE  SCOTTISH  ORPHANS.    By  LADY  STODDART. 

7.  NEVER  WRONG;  or,  THE  YOUNG  DISPUTANT. 

8.  THE  LIFE  AND  PERAMBULATIONS  OF  A  MOUSE. 

9.  TRIMMER'S   INTRODUCTION   TO    THE   KNOWLEDGE 

OF  NATURE. 

10.  RIGHT  AND  WRONG.    By  the  Author  of  "  ALWAYS  HAPPY." 

11.  HARRY'S   HOLIDAY;    or,   THE  DOINGS  or  ONE    WHO  HAD 

NOTHING  TO  Do.    By  JEFFERYS  TAYLOR. 

12.  SHORT  POEMS  AND  HYMNS  FOR  CHILDREN  TO  COMMIT  TO 

MEMORY. 

The  above  may  be  had  Two  Volumes  bound  in  One,  at  Half-a-crown  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  or  2s.  plain  edges,  as  follows  : 

1.  LADY  STODDART'S  SCOTTISH  TALES. 

2.  ANIMAL  HISTORIES.     THE  DOG. 

3.  ANIMAL  HISTORIES.     THE  ROBINS  AND  MOUSE. 

4.  TALES  FOR  BOYS.    HARRY'S  HOLIDAY,  and  NETER  WRONG. 

5.  TALES  FOR  GIRLS.    LEICESTER  SCHOOL,  and  RIGHT  AND 

WRONG. 

6.  POETRY   AND   NATURE.    SHORT  POEMS,  and  TRIMMER'S 

INTRODUCTION. 


DURABLE  BOOKS   FOR  SUNDAY   READING. 

Scenes  from  the  Lives  of  Joseph  and  Moses. 

With  Illustrations  by  JOHN  GILBERT,  printed  on  Linen.    Price  Is. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Our  Saviour. 

With  Illustrations  by  J.  GILBERT,  printed  on  Linen.    Price  Is. 


